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Salesmen Make’l00:: 


With New Fuel! 


| ¢Amazing Invention Does Away 
With Dirty Coal and Wood! 


Think of the appeal you can make to every man and woman using coal! 
No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more worries about coal 
Shortages, poor quality or high prices since this wonderful New 
Invention. No wonder Oliver Salesmen pile up such amazing records. 
Bentley’s $215 profit in a single day, Ames’s $279.65 in one day, 
Slade’s $13,500 are only indications of what may be expected. 


At last, the device that American through the wonderful discovery It’s a sk 
Householders have wanted for by Mr. Oliver of a way to combine J as an Ele: 
years has been perfected—a real 954%, air with 5% oil. the cheapest then rem 
— nt Oil-Burner for stoves and ¢...1 there is. This forms a gas } ” big incon 
urnaces at a low price. Oliver . . : 
salesmen are riding in on the tre- that burns with an intense, clean 


mendous sweep of sales and profits. flame and gives 3 times the heat 


$ . F coal. lip: ht into any f { 
1,000 a month is not an uncom. Of ee oes twee the taal eae 


mon thing. No wonder Exclusive Terri- flo motors, gas or electricity. 


—think of what this 58 Regional Managers tory Offer Today e 
wonderful device Se Got Retehtiecnet , the trainee 
© m) ; 7 ” 
means to every person =a You : might as well be i “boss the 
now operating 4 coal National Business cashing in on the nation Big Jobs 
; D enthenst Rhtdtiatien Game, wide sale of this inven- in Practic 
t , f ace! national Distributing Organ 
stove or turnace: ization nae been made neces- tion. You might as well | 
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i »e transfer: 3 - Ve . av 
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They do away forever | 2ivcrtising telling the story of | line as long as you live. . You don 
with coal-—ashes—dirt Oliver F co ds This is one chance of a have to 
a st—s ce tions or Big Ca 10k life-time. You owe your- Engineer 
dust —soot—smoke @ for a position that will net if thi a exactly th 
—building fires— .000 up to $60,000 or | Self this opportunity. you that t 
: Nyt , write or The coupon below will . ou that t 
cleaning furnaces— * immediately to Mr. Oliver : ! simple, th 
eying } ' f rscnally (adress below) for | tell you of the amazing every ma 
a nlinatt den titties ull details of this plan : 
carrying ashes—un P features of the Oliver experienc 
even heat—cold rooms . . Burner. It will bring Mr. an “Elect 
—frozen pipes and plumbers bills Sere hee commission oer and a week, 
ananal a avee— . - tell you how you can get an exclusive 
coal shortage poor quality and Soultenr, fon must askeuiie, Mae FREE 
exorbitant prices. Banished! the coupon at once. Do not delay a 
single day. Live salesmen recognize With m 
3 Times the Heat of Coal this unequalled opportunity for big a start ri 
—_e —— a profits. Territories are being snatched es 
These extraordinary comforts and up. Act quick. Mail coupon im- work at | 
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GAS OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 
A-73 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Sos 
OLIVES OIL-GAS BURNER CO. ” _ so sure 
73 Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Send me immediately complete details of your offer — alr 
Canadian aswehors A-73 Webster Bidg., Toronto, Ont. to prospective Oliver represents ative s including you n get | 
free book ‘New Kind of Heat’ and full details ¢ tat fw 
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So Sted summer 
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Herbert Dickerson, 
Warrenton, Va, 
makes $7,500 a year 






Acgometive Electricity pays W. E. oe 
Chehalis, Wash., over $9,000 a 


Electrical Experts 
Are in Big Demand 
I Will Train You at Home 
To Fill a Big Pay Job 


I’sa shame for you to earn $15 or $20 or $30 a week, when in the same six days 








ty ‘an, Delaware, Otte. Lad $20 
@ day in business for hims 


as an Electrical Expert you can make $70 to $200 a week—and do it easier—not half so hard work. Why 
then remain in the small-pay game, in a line of work that offers no chance, no big promotion, no 
big income? Fit yourself for a real job in the big electrical industry. I'll show you how. 


Be an Electrical Expert 
Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


Today even the ordinary Electrician—the “screw driver” kind—is making money—big money. But it’s 
the trained man—the man who knows the whys and wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Expert”—who is picked out to 


boss” the ordinary Electricians—to boss the Big Jobs—the jobs that pay $3,500 to $10,000 a Year. 


Get in line for one of these 


“Big Jobs” by enrolling now for my easily learned, quickly grasped, right up-to-the-minute, Spare-Time Home Study Course 


in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience 
No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t 
have to be a High School Graduate. As Chief 
Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you_need, and I will give 
you that training. My Course in Electricity is the most 
simple, through and successful in existence, and o 
every man, regardless of age, education, or prev us 
experience the chance to become, in a very shor t time 
an — Expert,” able to make from $70 to $ 206 
vee 





FREE Electrical Working Outfit FREE 


With me, you do practical work—at home.You 
start right in after your first few lessons to 
work at your profession in the regular way. For this 
you need tools, and I give them to you absolutely free 


~a whole rit, a complete outfit, one that would cost 
you $12 to $15, 


Your Satisfaction Guaranteed 


So sure am I that you can learn Electricity—so 

sure am I that after studying with me, you, too 
can get into the “big money” class in electrical work, 
that I will guarantee under bond to return every single 
penny paid to me in tuition, if when you have finished 
my Course, you are not satisfied it was the best invest- 
ment you ever made. 





Please mention this 


The Cooke Trained Man is the “Big Pa y" Man 


magazine 


Guarantee Backed by a Million 
Dollar Institution 

Back of me in my guarantee, stands the Chicago Engi- 
neering Works, Inc., a million dollar institution, thus assuring to 
every student enrolled, not only a wond« erful training in Electricity, 
but an unsurpassed Student Service as well. It’s this Service that 
makes “Cooke” training different from any other training. It’s this 
Service, plus * ‘Cooke” Training, that makes the “Cooke” Trained 
Man the * ‘Big-Pay Man,”’ everywhere. 

Be a “Cooke” Trained Man and earn $12 to $30 a day—$70 to 
$200 a week—$3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


Get Started Now—Mail Coupon 
I want tosend you my Electrical Book and Proof Lessons both Free, 
These cost you nothing and you'll enjoy them. Make the start 
today for a bright feture in electricity. Send in Coupon — NOW, 
L. L. Cooke, Chief Engineer, 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
2150 Lawrence Avenue Dept. 71 Chicago, Ill. 


Use This “FREE OUTFIT” Coupon , 


L. &. COOKE, Dept. 71, The Man Who Makes 
2150 Lawrenco Ave., Chicago “Big-Pay’’ Men 
Dear Sir: Send at once, Sample Lessons, your Big Book, and full 
gattiowlere of your Free Outfit and Home Study Course, also the Free 
Radio Course—all fully prepaid without obligation on my part. 
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IN DUST. Verse . . ‘ . . Margaret E. Sangster . 
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LEVELED PURPOSES. Complete Novelette . Warren E. Schutt 


Titania leveled at the purposes of those by whom she was surrounded, and, being 
royal, took her own way. 


A GRANADA CHRISTMAS. Short Story ; . Beatrice Ravenel . 


Romance may be the same the world over, but the technique of those who indulge 
in it varies with the geography, as Pamela Multon, American society girl, came 
to find out. 


sll 


49 


THE GIFT. Short Story . ; ‘ . Berthe K. Mellett 64 
Harland Chalfonte made his wife on Christmas a gift for which she had eagerly 
sought since she had married him. And the way she achieved it makes a unique 
story. 

WHITE CHRISTMAS. Verse ‘ ; , , . Dorothy Stockbridge 74 
A LADY IN ERMINE. Short Story . r ; . Winston Bouve . 5 
Kaye Morison returned to his Murray Hill apartment to find a young and alluring 
creature in an ermine wrap just letting herself in with a key. The situation 

called for adroit handling. 
COUSIN OF THE MOON. Short Story . ‘ . Frances O. J Gaither 9] 
To Hope the drama being enacted by those about her was an enigmatic one, 
until in the dawn of Christmas morning she saw things as they really were. 
A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial . , , . Izola Forrester . 109 
After the attempt on Raversham's life, things became increasingly involved for 
Iarry Braxton, American secret envoy. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. Verse ° ‘ , ‘ . Edgar Daniel Kramer . 19 
A LETTER TO SANTA. Verse . ‘ . Jessie Henderson . 120 
RESTLESS WIVES. Short Story ‘ . Louise Page . 121 
Polly Benson was the daughter of old Ches Everton, financier and sportsman 
But she was also the restless wife of Jim Benson And at her birthday dinner 
party the affairs of both men came to startling culmination. 

FORTUNE, Verse . , Lizette Woodworth Reese 133 
THE ORCHID. Short Story P ‘ ‘ 7 . Rice Gaither . ; . 134 
“Verner Holt had clear faith in beauty, even though the quest for it led him 

through mire and danger.” 
GOLD KEYS. Verse ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ > : . Abbie Huston Evans . 145 
TRANSITION. Verse . ‘ ° ‘ ; P . Jane Alexander 146 


EXPERIENCE. Verse . , . , . Roselle Mercier Montgomery] 
CANDLES OF OUR LADY. Short Story . . Augusta Coxe Sanderson . 147 
Barbara made Philip Rhoades a promise. And he helped along the fulfillment of 


that promise in unusual fashion. 


TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ‘ . The Editor . 





. 158 
. 159 








THE QUESTIONING HEART. Verse , . Elisabeth Scollard . 100 
Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Month ly a" ab Mentte on tooned dby Ainslee’s ) Magasine © 0., Covent Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New Fork N pe 1G. Smith _ Frosidants 
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at the Post 





WAR ee. re not subscribe through agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus victimized. 


IMPORTANT-~— Authors, agents, anc d publishers are req ented to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and It nnot undertake to hold uncailled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six 
mo onthe If the ret Amy of manuscript is expected, postage should be inciosed 


Address all communications to the Street & Smith Corporation 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Yes, we will ship you this 


DIRECT 


to you 
from our 


Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 

















Our Factory 
VERY MACHINE is fully guar? 


anteed. Ne ew parts wherever 
needed. New namel, new nickel, new 
-w plate n new key rings—a 

‘ect typewriter. Impossible to tell 
nd ne Ww Und 






it fr 4 rwood either in ap- 
pearance, durability or qua of finished work. 

An op-trd ate machine with two-color rib- 

spac tr, sten 1 de vice, automatic 

ribbon r a rse, tab yulator ete n addition 
w fur h FREE waterproof cover an 


special Touch Typewriter Instructi on. Book. 
You can learn to operate this Under. 
wood ia one day. 


Big Book FREE 


Our big handsomely illustrated 
catalog will be sent free on re- 
quest. It tells you all about the 
advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase price 
but in its operation. 

Send in the coupon and let us send you 
this beautifully Ulustrated book FREE 
without any obligation whatever, 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for 
us to ship you this Underwood 
Typewriter upon our free trial 
plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full 
details now —just si the coupon and 
- ro Get all the facts— then 
Oeci . 


—to buy. You don’t have to 

order. Just clgnthecoupen, 
send it to us and we w 

mail you our big cata- 

log at absolutely free, 

ou will be amazed 

at the liberality of 


10 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You haverten full days in 


You 


typewriter offer ex- 


This is the genuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the Underwood 
Typewriter being madeand sold by 
the manufacturers today. Stand- 
ard 4-row single shift keyboard. 
Absolutely visible writing— 
the full line of typewriting is 
visible at all times. All the im- 
provements and attachments that 
any high grade typewriter ought 
to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct makes 
possible enormous savings, which are all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon 
and we will send you prepaid our big 
catalog, including “A Trip Through Our 
Factory.”’ This shows how the Shipman- 
Ward Rebuilt Underwood is the best that 
can be produced at our Special Price. 
don’t have to do a thing to get 
our big Free catalog and com- 
plete details of our amazing 


FREE TRIAL 






which to try the typewriter cept to sign ani 

before deciding whether you send in the cou- cou PON 
want to keep it. Give itevery n. There y 

test—see for yourself—make is no obii- SHIPM WARD MFG. CO, 


the Underwood prove its 


‘ worth toyou, Don't take our 


word for it~ put the Under. 
wood before you and see if 
you don’t think it the great- 
est — bargain ever 
offer 


gation. 


AN- 
2631 Shipman Bldg., Cileage 
#. Please send me FREE, all charges 
4 fully prepaid, your BIG NEW catalog 
¢ of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 
and complete details of your FREE 


¢ “TRIAL Offer. 
/ It is understood that I am under no obligation 
whatever and that this is to be sent without one cent 








STarTe. 








4 
g of cost to me, 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. su: 
“Typewriter Emporium” 2631 aS Bldg. ,f Sraeet_ 
Montrose and Ravenswood Aves., Chicago Jf cre 
Please mention this magazine when answering 


advertisements 





Are You the Boss 
~or Are You Riley$ 


HE BOSS gives the orders—Riley 

f takes them and does what he is told. 
Both started the same, had equal 
ability to begin with. Riley works harder 
than the BOSS and gets less money. What 
is the answer? 

Training did it. Your brain is an en- 
gine that needs fuel. Study and training 
supply the fuel that makes it go. And 
when you mix brains with your work you 
SIMPLY CANNOT HELP BUT GET 
AHEAD. 







=m 


Be a Contractor or Builder 


Fit yourself for a big job in the Contracting or 
Building business. Train for it right at home. 
The Course is easy to learn, is simple but thorough, 
is taught by experts who have made it their life 


fatal 


ne 


study. We teach you Estimating, Blue Print 
Reading, Building Regulation, _ Use of Steel 
Square, Water Supply and Drainage, Heating 


and Ventilating, etc. 

The cost is low, terms easy 
sure. Qur money-back guaré intee insures satis- 
faction. Thousands are earning BIG MONEY 
in this business today. Get ready to get yours. 
Fill out the coupon now. Check the Course you 
are interested in. It costs you nothing but a 2c 
stamp for full information. It will mean much 
for your future. 


H 
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“All Right Boss” 


“Riley -Take up These Bricks” 
| AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. G-14 Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
t wn ecked. 
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Amazing new kind 


of oil burner based F r ee Pre 


on later discoveries than others, z 
better work with fewer parts. Therefor 
so cheap every housewife can buy. Mine 
1 part coal oil (kerosene) with 20 
air and makes cheaper gas than city ga 
Installed in a minute—makes every 

y Sie 



























or heater a gas stove. Absolute’ 
Drop Everything For This Amazing Money-Make 


Our agents average 6 sales from 10 calls, $60 a day 
Low price does it. More full time and 
Agents wanted. Personal ~ operation, Writ 
quick for_amazing proof of_big 














| Character Studies Inc., 46 W. 24th St., Dept. 322, N. ¥.¢. 


| “ D 
FREE Pa 


earnings, Free ‘Sample Case Offer 
and Protected Territory. 


Wade Hill Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. A-115 St. Louls, Mo, 















DO YOU KNOW what 
your future has in store 
for you? Whom you will 
marry? Love? Luck? 
Success? Send name, address, 
date of birth. We'll tell you 
type 

marry. 
lete reading of your character. 
tells how to read character 
every order. Pay postman 
only 98c. plus postage on arriva! for complete outfit 











E bsecutive Accountants command big salaric 08. 


»,000 Certified Pub bis 
are ‘earning $5, "000 to $10, ae 8 a year 






spa A amin: thy or executive acco: pice 
tions Knowle sdgo of bookkee: ping uanece eaary to begin 

ig under the personal supervision of William B. © matenhots,, A 

C. P.A., forme »mptroller end Instructo or, University of Minas 
also former Direc of th he Ilir ciety o of the 
National Associ > Ls an ie 8 as BO a 
staff of C. P fncludine members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Low tuition fee—easy terms. Write now forinfor 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training 


Dept. 165-H Chicago 
Institution in the Worls 





Use PISO’S - 


this prescription quick’) 
ay oy children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 


35° and OOF sizes 
sold everywhere 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





Anyone who can remember a tune can easily a 
learn to play popular jazz or American rh 
ve 
at a very small cost. The New Niagara Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 
No matter how little you know about music—even though you “have never touched a piano” — 
if you can just remember a tune, you can quickly learn to play by ecr. I have perfected an 
entirely new and simple system. It shows you so many little tricks that it just comes natural 
to pick out on the piano any piece you can hum, Beginners and even those who could not 
learn by the old fashioned method grasp the Niagara idea readily, and follow through the entire course of 


twenty lessons quickly. Self-instruction—no teacher required. You learn many new styles of bass, synco- 
pation—blues, fill-ins, breaks and trick endings. It’s allso easy—so interesting that you'll be amazed. 
H x . * 
A Simple Secret to Succe ee Be Popular in Every Crowd 
No need to devote years in study to learn Dy Wl OR “One who can sit down at any time without 
piano nowadays. Special talent unneces- 
sary. Every lesson is so easy, 80 fas- : 
cinating that you just *‘can't_keep 
your hands off the piano.” Give it 
part of your spare time for 90 days 
and you will be playing and entertaining 
almost before you realizeit. No tiresome 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—nodo-re-mi 
—no difficult lessons or meaningless exer- 
cises. You learn a bassaccompaniment that 
applies to the songs you play. Once learned, 
you have the secret for all time—your difficul- 
ties Gre Over an 


You Become Master of the Piano 















\. nofes or music, reel off the latest jazz and 
ASS popular song-hits that entertain folks, 
19 always the center of attraction, the 
life of the party. sought after and in- 
vited everywhere. Make yourself the 
center of attraction—master the piano 
by spending an hour a day studying 
the fascinating Niagara Method. 
Z As easily as thousands of others have 
learned, so you too, can learn and profit— 
not only through the pleasure it provides, 
but also by playing at dances, motion pic- 
ture houses on other entertainments. 


Decide to Begin Now! 





Even talented musicians are amazed at the rapid prog- Just spend a part of your spare time with a few easy, 
ress of Niagara School students and can't understand fascinating lessons and see how quickly you “cat 

why this method was not thought of years ago. Natu- +. J m to play. Y + he ie be amazed, whether you 
rally, the Niagara Method is fully protected by copy- Write. _— Se atte — ‘The Ni 
rights and cannot be offered by any other school. Secret”—it describes this wonderful new method of 
special service department gives each pupil individual no by ear. This booklet sent FREE Er e ¢ 
attention. and you'll ¢ receive an interesting ¢ 










Ronald G. Wright, Director, NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








| Niagara School of Music, Dept. 625, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ithout obligation mail me your booklet, ‘“‘The Niagar 
el e 6c in Stamps for chart and names of 1 ful st 
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Agents and Help ' Wanted 


MAKE $120 WEEKLY IN SPARE TIME 
Sell what the public wants—long distance 
radio receiving sets. Two sales weekly pays 











$120 profit No big investment, no canvass- 
ing. Sharpe of Colorado made $955 in one 
month Representatives wanted at once. 
This plan is sweeping the country—write to- 
day giving name of your county. Ozarka, 
820 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct 
from mill—for men, women, children, 
Every pair guaranteed Prices that win 
J » book “‘How to Start’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, 

WE START “You IN BUSINE ,_ fur- 
nishing everything; men and wome $30 to 
$100 = xy. operating our 8 
Cand r mnywhere, . 
w. iniliyer ‘Ragsdale, Drawer 29, ast 
Orange, N. J. 

SILV ERING “MIRRORS, French plate 
Easily learned; immense profits. Plans 

, Ry Mirror Works. Excelsior 





make MONE Y ~gilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished. Free booklet. 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 
Fifth Ave., New York, 

AGENTS Wonderful Opportunity! 
and Commission—one policy a day means 
$130 a month rmanent Incor 
$5000 death 
kly benefit—injury or Pre 
$10 yearly. Big demand everywhere. Write 
quick for territory and outfit Underwriter 
Dept. BB, Newark, N. J 





Salary 





25 
tur 




































BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES Every 
owner buys gold initials for his auto, You 
charge $1.50 make $1.35, nm orders 
daily easy Write for part jeulars and free 
samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 
170, Kast Orange, N. J 

MANUFACTURE AN ARTICLE 
a apparel that can be sold } 
home by men or women 
nou demand nd no 1 
t ' No other firm is selling same arti 
lirect i] € les 
’ retail 8 big 
ts and ad 
r and 
| instru 
utfit—t 
worker If u want a bi m<¢ 
j propositior easy sales and no com- 
vrit at *» for full detai 
\ & Co Congre Throop & Harri 
Sts., Dex R 53. Chie ) 
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EARN $10 dally silvering mirrors, plat- 

g, refinishing metalware 1 tight chan- 

Hers, bedsteads Outfits hed dD 

Si Laboratories 1133 Br iwa 

WE oo T Yo WITHOUT A DOLLAR 
Soa erfumes, Toilet Goods 
Ex ‘unne ri ar Carnatior Co., 
Dey », St. Louis, Mo. 

RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS St i- 
shers lerks, Typists, wanted Govern- 
' Examination r at 
ome Write for free p I 
payment after securing J. Oo 
1710 M t St il 

RAILWAY PO AL RKS— Start 
$173 month. Railroad pass: expenses paid 
inestions fre Columbus Institute B 
Colum bus On io. 


Please 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


TAILORING SALESMEN. $50.00 extra 





profit suacantees. Sell Wright's men’s 
suits an reoats made-to-measure, 
23.50—$26. 50--$29 .50 retail—Boys Suits 


Too Lowest prices biggest money-making 
line in America. Every sale boy’s sult 
gives you live — for man’s suit. 
Women buy too, You double your sales 
and profits. get your profit in ad- 
vance—we deliver and collect. Large sam- 
ples men and boys’ clothes in handsome 
carrying case—Free. Write for full par- 
iculars Wright & Co., Congress, Throop 
& Harrison Sts, Dept. C 53, Chicago. 

T AILORING SALESMEN. Make $10.00 
prot on ga Get our outfit made-to- 
measure suits, 160 fabrics. Six prices 
$18.00 to $39.00 Finest goods. Oni n 
made. Fix your own selling prices Make 


all the profit you want. Undersell all com- 
petition. Lower prices than any other line 


Detectives Wanted—Comtinad 





"BE A DETEC’ riy E, good 
inetes tions by Ex 8. LPO Sern a 
Agent. rite James Savage, 801 Mum 
B lis. Kansas City, Mo, 
BE A PROFESSIONAL DETECT 
Men and women detectives are tested 
department stores, hotels and te 
day, Complete course in detective train 


and instructions. how to take finger pn 
Travel and see the world. Complete 

















you get big Ye in advance. We de- 
liver and Guaranteed quality by 
firm established “1880, Write for full par- 
ticulars. Fred Kauffmann, The American 
allor, 1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 
Dept. B 53 

AMAZING New Automatic Washer Fits 


Any Boller. Chicago—James Watts, an in- 
ventive genius, has perfected a small auto- 
matic washer that fits in any boiler, needs 
no electricity or other power to operate and 
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is absolutely guaranteed to thoroughly clean 
the dirtiest clothes white as snow _in thirty 
minutes Amazingly simple. No hand 
power or rubbing necessary sists a life 
tim no vi parts to get out of order 
Handles hears family washing as well as 
most wy fabrics at less than one tenth 
old fashioned complicated elec 
tric washing machines. Write at once for 
detail Unusual selling plans Offer any 
housewife thirty days Free Trial Write 
today A wonderful opportunit for real 
tlesmen to earn $10,000 a year selling this 
efficient and extremely low priced washer 
For tails about washer territory write 
the Torrent Washer Com S.8., 
l So. Michigan 
I s GOVERNMENT wants help Mer 
—Women 18 up. 12-$250 month. Steady 
Vacation ia. essary. List - 
sitions free Wr te Franklin 
Institute, Dept Ez, Rochester, N. Y 
Astrology 
av yee Y—Stars Tell Life’s Stor 
Ser rthdate and dime for trial r 
Eady, 1085 Soxe, Janus Suite 74, | 1s 
City, Missouri 
ARE YOU SUCCESSFUL? Send dime 
i birth date y nat ym 
bu marriage to 
I oldest astre x | n 
\ One year’s events one dollar 
Books and Novelties 
RAR BOOKS, Photos, Magic N 
‘ i ra ‘ as p eaied ‘ 
-S Perki Pr Brow M 
m0 Yo! LIKE DETECTIVE STORIES 
t read ‘‘In the Shadows.”’ A new bod 
Thirty thrilling 8 Life i t under 
wor wing ‘W Cri it Pay 
BI i mur 
| R Father Hes 
Ww 1 Kids i I Queen 
s Ts y r gri r i 
by I tiv Harri Send ) 
ies n tH ) 
I Bid Ar ( ifor 
Business _Opportunities 
COMMON SEN: E 1 $100 ™m vill 
estab! ash business Dept, 113, Pau 
K 149 Bway, New York 
Detectives Wanted 
BE A DETECTIVE Excellent oppor- 
t i rool , travel Write C 
Ludwig 136 West ver Buildir Kansas 
( Mo 
Experie unneces- 
s ve . stigations, 
repo ilaries: ¢ es. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. 1 Lani 8 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
Travel, Excellent opportunity Experience 
unnecessary y George Wagner, former 
Government Detective, 1968 Broadway, New 
or 
this magazine when answering 
























































by mail $25. Send $10 for first four \. 
gons. Balance payable monthly, Don't 
lay Send to-day Nick Harris Profs 
sional Detective School, 900 Pantages Bi 
Los Angeles, California, > 
Farm Lands 

“LAND OPPORTUNITY! 2, ws , 
acres; $10 to $50 down; balance long ti There's | 
Lower Michigan. Booklet free. Bei; power. 
Land Co. X-1265 First Nat'l Bank Bic Look int 
Chicago. chance t 

Help Ww anted—Female 

$6—-$18 a denen decorating pillow tap oe 4 
home, experience unnecessary; 
for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co, 1d L la = 
Grange, Ind. 

PARN $20 weekly spare time, at be there is 
addressing, mailing, music, ctreularma & enough 
10c. for music, information, Ey f 
Music Co., 1658 Broadway, Dept ¥ Anda: U 

| x make m 
| Help Wanted—Male yourself 
~ — ’ 
|S. GOVERNMENT wants anf Don’t 1 
| pareas —— Clerk ae aaa Cc 
| at our exper (former sovernmen oh 
} iner) prepare you for this and also Ba yoa wil 
Carrier, Post Office, ¢ yms, Internal Rep 
} nue and other bra Write today fe ot erwi 
| free booklet. Dept. 114, Paterson ft obligate 
Service School, Rochester, N > vit penny. 
EARN $110 to monthly, expens 
| paid ag Railway spector, Pusey Judge 
| @ “il after of 3 mont rov 
jome study cours r y Pag I 
cellent opportunitic Write for Free or th 
"M-28 Stand, Business ‘Tras found t 
| Inst., Buffalo, N. ¥ : 
| ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 1? are no 
} willl to accept Government Poult twenty 
$117 0, travellr or stati we merl 
Mr. On it 08, St. Louis, Mo et . y- 
tely is they 
| the day 
Personal . 
a own bo 
} iT P S, Studie 
} end - yee pone | The thi 
lection samples, this te 
Plat i & 0 France are no\ 
| 7 
Patents and Lawyers would 
atents awry five pe 
NVENTORS i » secure pat for sel 
ld Write { ui . | made, 
‘ Your Patent me a ‘ 

scription for our opit kts patet them j 
| ire Randolph & ¢ De 2, 7 
} LD. ¢ et with i 
| PATENTS, Send ing fre 
| petendaas had th 
i fer 

=] ired Wat 

G4F Ss 

PATENTS, Writ 

Blank | and fre For in 
! aKE nh ar 
| n its pate Bivd., 
3 f € . hang : year n 
| Washington, D, boy, v 
in 
| Stammering = 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stamme P. Cle 
‘ At Home Instructive booklet ! - 
Walter Mep ane l, toma Bank Bu $150 a 
ing, Washington, D. ¢ » a mor 
Vaudeville V. St 
| — week. 
| GET ON THE STAGE I tell ¥ } 
| Send st ll for instructive Stage = 5 time 
| rarticulars. < La Delle, Box 

Angeles, Cal 

(Continued on third page followin 
advertisements 
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If You Want 
Bigger Pay zi: 





FREE 
TEST 


There’s @ sure way to increase your earning 
power. An re is such an opportunity. 
Look into it—yow may recognize wt as your one 
chance to earn the biggest money of your life. 


E you ready for a shock? 

AT let he tell you that if you have 

average intelligence and can read and write, 
there is a quick and easy way for you to earn 
enough money to satisfy any average ambition. 
Andafter reading this offer, if you do not quickly 
make more money, you have no one to blame but 
yourself, 


Don’t take my word for it. 
—you can make in the privac 
you will know that every wo 
otherwise. The test does not 


By a simple test 
of your home— 
I say is true—or 


him $500 a month. O. H. Malfroot of Boston, 
Mass., ste ped into a $10,000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER-—so thorough is this training. All 
these successes are due to this easy, fascinating 
and rapid way to master certain invincible secrets 


of selling. 
Simple as A B C 
Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is no- 
thing remarkable about it. There are certain ways 
to approach different types of prospects to get 
their undivided attention—certain ways to stim- 
ulate keen interest ~—certain 





obligate you or cost you one eS 
penny. But make it! Then toe 1” 
judge for yourself. It has 


roved to be THE opportunity 

for thousands. ey have 
found the way to bigger pay— 
are now earning from five to sour 
twenty times as much as for- 
merly. And the beauty of it 
is they enjoy every minute in | 
theday’s work. Theyaretheir | 
own bosses. 


The thousands who have made 
this test before you, and who 








f, 3. 0. Crecnslade, Prestdent of 
the National Selesmen’s Trarning Assootes 
tion, *co, Ullinote, @tate under 
cath, thet between January 1it, end June 
+ 1923, thie Associstion received 
esile for 28,236 Selesnen 


annie, 
as -m%& guvecrived and svorn to before op 


rt 
fe,” * Mosstel t fonZy—_ 1929. 
is Ye day © 1973. 


lL 


ways to overcome objections, 
batter down prejudices, outwit 
competition and make the pros- 
pect act. If you willlearn these 
principles thereis awaiting you 
a brilliant success and more 
money than you ever thought 
of earning. 


As you will see by the affidavit 
to the left thousands of repu- 
table selling organizations in 
America turn to this Associa- 
tion for their Salesmen. We 
can never take care of all the 








are now making the money you 

would like to make, are now salesmen. Ninety- 
five per cent once thought they were not ‘‘cut out 
for selling’’ that salesmen were ‘‘born’’ and not 
made, They found it was a fallacy that had kept 
them in the rut. They discovered that anyone 
with proper training can sell, and they are mak- 
ing from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, because they 
had the vision to recognize opportunity. 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


For instance, Ellis Sumner Cook, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, left a $25 a week job and last 
year made $9,000! H. D. Miller, snother Chicago 
boy, was making $100 a month as a stenographer 
in July 1922, in September, J months later, he 
he was making $100 a week as a salesman. W. 
P. Clenny of Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a 
$150 a month clerkship into a selling job at $500 
amonth. He is making $850 a month now. M. 
V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 a 
week. He took up this training and now makes 
Stimes that much. J. H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., 

ged his $75 a month job for one which pays 


Please mention this magazine 


demands made on us for this 
better type of trained salesmen. 


Make This Free Test at Once 
Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
coupon, filled it out, and sent it onits way. The 
test is contained in a free book, ‘‘Modern Sales- 
manship’’ which we will gladly send you without 
obligation. After reading the book through you 
will ask yourself the question it brings up. The 
answers will prove whether this is ar oppor- 
tunity or not. So mail the coupon NOW. 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASS’N. 
Dept. 4-A Chicago, Il. 





National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 

Dept. 4-A , Chicago, Ill. 

Pleasc send me without obligation on my part your free 
book, ““Modern Salesmanship”’ which will enable me to test 
my ability at home, and full information about the N.S. T. A. 
System of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
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WHY: 


We receive many letters of helpful suggestion, coupled with applications 
for the privilege of making a better job of our advertising department. 


Perhaps you too wonder why our magazines carry so little advertising. Let 
us take you into our confidence. 


The real truth is that advertisers, almost as a whole, have hesitated 
about using fiction magazines because of a conviction that the 
purchasers of such magazines buy them for the stories they contain, 
and do not read the advertisements. 


You, as readers, and we, as publishers, know this to be wrong. We know 
> 

you read the advertisements in our magazines, and that you can help us 

prove it to the advertisers. 


Therefore, if you will tell us why you think one advertisement in this 
magazine is better than another and if your letter proves to be the best one 


1 


received on the subject during the month, we will send vou $15.00. We 


will pay $5.00 to the reader who sends in the second best criticism, $3.00 
to the reader who sends in the third best, and $2.00 to the reader who sends 
in the fourth. 

This contest costs you nothing to enter. There are no conditions or 
rules to be complied with. Simply read over the advertisements in 
this magazine, being careful to state which magazine and number 
you are criticizing, and tell us which advertisement you like best, and 


WHYr 


Contest for this issue closes February Ist, 1924 





ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





YOU TOO CAN PLAY THE 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR ~ 


JUST AS THE HAWAIIANS bo! 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST HITS 


After Your FIRST LESSON You <a 
Will Play a Complete Selec- , 
tion. We Guarantee That-- 
Our method is so si simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous He- a 
waiis anFolk Song’ ALOHA’’, Think 
how happy you will be when you 
sur pri se your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar. 
Only Four Motions-- 
and You Master Them yay 


few plentes you acquire e fou 
Boe Seater tt tasbort Ps 





ons mecosnary to play one 
wil 


Practice 3% 





his weirdly sweet music °S iD let 2 cou Ss 
beautiful! swailan Guitar, poe a steel bs ar, etc. No exires, 
No Previous Musical K d y 
on never read a musical note in your life: sare haven’ teven th 
z positively teach you 
just a *‘listen- 
nterest among yo ur frie: 








000 a! students. 


a Post Card for Detele 
able Pret Hawalian 
“Lam interested 


A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 


a - eae 
( oolwort dg.) ~. 
Guitar 


New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Coniinued 


Short Stories and Photoplays 




















ram to writers—A wonderful ‘little book of money-making 

ions, ideas; the A B C of successful Story and 

bsolutely Free. Just address Authors’ Press, 

|, WRITE owe ITEMS and Short Stories for pay in spare 

ime pyr Book and plans free. Press Reporting Syndi- 
cate 06), fie Louis, Mo. 

“WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $2 00 paid any one for suitable 
ideas. Experience unnecessary; complete ouiline Free Producers 
Lear gue, 439, St. Louis. 

WRITERS : Stories Poet ns, Plays etc., are wanted for pub- 
lication. Literary Bureau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 

$$ $ FOR IDEAS Photoplay Plots accepted any form; 
revised, criticize r righte d, marketed d f ni- 
versal Scenario Corjx 2i7 Security Bldg Santa Monica 


ito n, 
Fol is w i, Calif. 


50 to $150 WEEKLY Writing Jokes, 
ries for P wbite atic ns, Write for 
f Humor, Office W. 414 Park 


BIG MONEY IN WRITING photoplays, stories, 
& ete. nd t lay for free copy America’s greatest 
r writers Filled with practical help and 

Writer's Digest, 605 Butler Building, Cir 


and Western Ave., 





Humorous 
ican Insti- 
Ohio. 


Epigrams ai i 
details. Ar 
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poems, 
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short 








SHORT Stories ¢ ritle ise a Manuscripts giver 1 expert attention, 
A pondence invited Books for writers. 


315 W, Second St Dayton, 





ly 
PHOTOPLAYS 
hk ree te 


Ohlo, 


ert? STORIES. Plot Chart 





JOURNALISM 
| Copyright B 








to e above pro 
Da imis (the Service 
1 is giv fe 1 Auth rs and ‘Baltors f high 
s ng.) Har i Company, 437, Sa n . 
WRITE Successful Photoplays. Big Money. Free Book 
gives full instructions Successful Photoplays, Box 413, Des 
Moines, Ia 
SHORT STORIES and Photoplays Revised, Typed and Mar- 
keted. Send manuscript or write Hursh, Box 1013, Harris- 
burg, Pa, 
Songs, Poems, etc. 
——— —— 
Ps 0.00 Prize Contest u Ww t } yurth verse 
» ¢ ' u 00.00 Send 














ntest. rules and 
W ( St., Dept. 7541B, 
on RTE THE WORDS POR A SON We compose mi 
hie aff t many big ng-hi Submit 
wg-poe.a to us at once New York Melod Corp 402 
homax Bldg., New York 
yeu WANTED—Sell ur song verses for cash. Submit 
ISS at once or write N Era Musie ¢ 104 St. Louls, Mo. 
PROMINENT LONDON MUSIC Publisher is f avail- 
: erican Writers. Amateur or Professional; t 
t writer rer utations For further parti 
rican representative. Jack Mahoney, Dept. 
» New Yor 
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$95 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on ro i, C. &. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
sition, my $5,000 a year income, my 
ome, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
all to my spare-time training with the 
International Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the thousands of I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare-time study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let 
them slip by unimproved when you can 
easily make them mean so much? One 
hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will 
prepare you for the position you want. 
Yes, it will! Put it up to ws to prove it. 
Mark and mail this coupon now! 


—— ee ee ee es ee — ee ee ee ey 


INTERNATIONAL sotpmreneenes SCHOOLS 
Box 2 , Scranton, Penna. 



















Without cost or oblig ao. m, please tell me how I can qualif. for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
)Business Management ()Salesmanship 
{-} Industrial Management { |Advertising 
(] Personnel Organization { |} Better Letters 
C)Traffic Management Lj) Show Card Lettering 
() Business Law nography one Typing 
(JBanking and Banking Law isiness Engl 
Lj Accountancy (including C.P.A.) @ivil Service 
{jCost Accounting j Railway Mail Clerk 
{ j Bookkeeping }Common Schooi Subjects 
Private Secretary L) High School Subje cts 
Spanish (J French Citilustrating (Cj Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
{Electrical Engineering Architect 
) Electric Lighting }Biue Print Reading 
| Mechanical Engineer ‘Contractor and Buille 
a Mechanical Draftsman fare hitectural Draftsw 
{_) Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
L) Railroad Positions ) Struc tural Engineer 
L)Gas Engine Operating Pharmacy 
Lj Civil Engineer Au ) Work 
OsSurveying and Mapping J Airy lane - ngines 
LJ Metallurgy C) Navigatior 
() Ste am Engineering (jAg 4 pas so and Poultry 
ORad C) Mathematics 
Name ecccecscecocecsene® 
Street 
Address 
City sina State slides 


Occupation 
Persona residing 
tional Correspondence 


this coupon to the Interna- 
Limited, Montreal, Canada. 


in Canada should send 
Schools Canadian, 
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Winners of the Advertising 
Prize Contest 


N the Ocroser issue of this magazine the 

publishers invited the readers to select 

the best advertisement and offered four prizes 

amounting to a total of $25.00 cash for the 

four best letters submitted on or before 
November 1, 1923. 





The publishers take pleasure in announcing the 
following winners:— 


First Prize: . . Mrs. Carvin Ryan, Bishopville, Md. 
For letter on Fairy Soap. 
Second Prize: .« W. D. MacKenzie, 646 Briar Place, 
Chicago, Il. For /etter on Shaw Stocking. 
Third Prize: ~ Marcaret M. Netson, 
1641 “O” St., Lincoln, Nebraska. 
For letter on La Salle Extenston University. 
Fourth Prize: . C. T. Ryan, Box 283, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
For letter on Sietn-o-Lite Corporation. 





a 


A great many letters were submitted. It was a difficult task to select the 
winners, but it was a pleasure to know that so many of our readers took 
such a keen interest in the advertising pages. The Advertising Prize Contest 


will be continued each month, and the publishers would like to have all 
the readers enter this contest. See regular contest page. % 3 
Winners for November issue will be announced in the Pobruary issue. 


We, of the Advertising Department, want to thank you for your great interest. 


Advertising Department 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 
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Write For This Booklet 
“The Way to Sure Success” 


T tells the story of Better Brushes, Jnc.—how the 
business was established by experienced brush sales- 

men—how sales grew from $2800 a month to $80,000 
a month in three years—how this fast-growing company 
has shared its success with its salesmen, and how these 
men have been promoted to better and better positions. 
This booklet will be especially interesting to every 

man who is ambitious to get ahead, for we need more 
r captains, branch managers, district 

field managers and sales executives im- 





" vrouD 
sales rou] 


i -£ 
superintendents, 





mediately in the great district east of the Mississippi, 
north of Tennessee. 
you want to earn more 


1ey—if you want to sell a line 
that you can be proud of—if you 
want to get into a business that 
ofiers as large a future as any 
business in this country, send in 
the coupon and get a copy of the 
interesting booklet-—‘‘The Way to 








Sure Success’’—which tells the 
whole story. Mail the coupon 
to-day. 


Stanley L. Metcalf. President, 
BETTER BRUSHES, INC., 
52 Church Street, Palmer, Mass. 










Without cost or obligation, please send me a my of your 
booklet, ‘‘The Way to Sure Success,’’ and tell me how I may 
ecure a position as a ‘Better Brush’’ Sales Representative. 


Name 


|) Prererrrrrrrrrererererererrrerrr errr reir 













This simplified, complete High School Course 
—specially prepared for home study by leading 
professors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions, 


50 Oti Whether you need High Schoo] 


training or specialized instruc- 
Courses 


tion in any trade or profession 
the American School can help 
you, Check and mail coupon 
for Free Bulletin. 

American School 

Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
Dept. H- 14 

Chicago 


es eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
American School, Dept.i.14 Orexcl Avc. and S8th St., Chicago 
r ] how you will heig 








ed a 


Lawyer 

wachine Shop Practice 
Photoplay Writer 
Mechanical Engineer 





«ee SHOP Superintendent 
‘uctu ngineer «uses kotployment Manager 
usiness Manager «ese. Steam Engineer 
Cert, Public Accountant Foremanship 


Accountant and Audiior 
Bookkeeper 
Draftsman and Designer 
Electrical Engineer 
Electric Light & Power 
General Education 
sees WOCational Guidance 
oe bUBINEsS Law 


Sanitary Engineer 
Surveyor (and Mapping) 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
...High School Graduate 
...Fire Insurance Expert 
Wireless Radio 
.... Undecided 
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Lack of Training 
Cost This Man $47,424! 


For forty years Sherman C, Wood, of Baltimore, 
Md., had been averaging less than $24 a week, with 
the exception of two years when he was acting as 
foreman of a department. 

Forty years is a long time to wait — but he saw, 
thru the failings of others, what would happen to 

| him unless he found a way to train for larger re- 
sponsibilities. 

Wood took up home-study training under the 
LaSalle Problem Method, and within a period of 
ten months—and by “‘devoting only about four or 
five hours a weck”’ to his studics— he was promoted 
from foreman to the position of factory superintend- 
ent, and his salary was practically doubled. 

He writes: “I can truthfully say to younger men 
that if they would only profit by the experience of 
others they can gain more knowledge thru one 
year’s training by LaSalle methods than can be 
obtained in ten years’ practical experience on the 
job by hard work.” 


° 
Mail the Coupon—Save the Money! 

Better late than never — but —do you realize whut 
that delay cost Sherman C, Wood and those wi.o 
were near and dear to him? 

For one thousand, nine hundred and seventy-six 
weeks he paid at least S74 a week for the douctful 
privilege of staying in the ranks of untrained men, 
His neglect of this one main avenue of business 
progress cost him—leaving simple and compound 
interest out of the reckoning—the appalling sum of 
$47 ,424—a fortune in itself! 

* * * * 

How much are YOU paying for your membership 
in the Regretful Order of the Untrained ? 
| Below this text there’s a coupon. It will bring 

you just the information you should have —it will 
| place before you opportunities that for thousands 
| and thousands of men have spelt SUCCESS 
Fill it in, clip it, and place it in the mail toda 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Businezs Training Institution in the World 











Dept. 165R Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service | have marked with an X below 


Also a copy of your book, 


3 ce’ Promotion in One,’ 
all without obligation to r 





OBusiness Management 

O Modern Saiesmanship 

OTrafficManagement 

OHigher Accountancy 

O Railway Station 
Management 

OLaw, Degree of LL.B. 

OCommercial Law 

Oindustrial Management 
Efficiency 

O Banking and Finance 


O Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
DExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
Oc. P. A. Coaching 


TRIED .nnrusecvessvenessusnssnsusesonseuseunentnseseonnnuseesnan 


Present Position - 


Address 
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Behind | 
Locked Doors 
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Ernest M. Poate 
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Leveled Purposes 


By Warren E. Schutt 


Author of “Assarian, Superman," 
“The Prey Master,’’ etc. 


} 


“A minister of her will: and it is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds; 
Which shackles accidents and bolts up change.” 


CHAPTER I. 

OUTHAMPTON WATER, the 
S Solent, the Spithead—peaceful, 
storied confluence bounded by the 
gardened green of the English country- 
side stretching away to low-lying hills 
and an inviting horizon, was not, some- 
how, a fitting mise en scéne for the un- 
usual event that took place there on a 
late afternoon in August. From time 
without record craft of every sort have 
swung to the gentle tide that runs there: 
Viking barks, Roman galleys, pirates 
with their black flags furled, French 
and Spanish corsairs in the old days; 
and in these newer days fishing smacks 
and pleasure yachts, rowboats and small 
sputtering launches; wars! 
class, from the sub destroyer to the 
fighting mastodon, riding leisurely in 
and out; palatial ocean steamers from 
the Cape, from India, and the Americas, 
floating in tranquil majesty. All these 
blended by tradition or association or 

nature with that world-old roadstead. 
But not so these six strange craft 
that lashed and quivered and pounded 


lips of every 


over a thirty mile course at a speed 
hitherto undreamed of in water-borne 
vehicles. These were not boats; or if 
boats they were, surely they were of 
another race of men. More like pre- 
historic monsters they appeared to be, 
skimming the water with what scarce 
seemed contact, mammoth engines roar- 
ing challenge and alarm, sharp nose and 
ungainly body reaching high into the 
air as if scenting prey and poised to 
strike. 

Six of these hydroplanes had started 
in the annual race for the International 
Power-boat Trophy—two English, two 
French, one Belgian, and one American; 
all driven by silent 
adrench the 
muscles knotted the 
back lash of the rudder in that surging 
trough they ploughed 
play, these speed boat 


came to grief: 


statues of 
cataracts of 


men 
from spray, 
against shotlike 
It was no boys’ 
races. Three 
one, to be sure, with 
nothing more serious than a recalcitrant 
five hundred horse power of engine; 
another, the Belgian, sank like a billet 
of lead for letting himself be caught 
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between two of those surging furrows 
and so tossed to a complete somersault ; 
and a third, one of the French boats, 
was even now burning atop of the water, 
its driver scorched by a back fire that 
detonated the gasoline tank. 

Of the three left in the race, the 
American showed the way home across 
the finish line, stretched—in imagina- 
tion—between Lord Bassford’s yacht 
and a stake boat. Neptune IV, de- 
signed, owned and driven by Bryce 
Gunther, of New York and Saratoga, 
had won the trophy for another year. 
Whereat whistles and sirens and much 
ducking of flags in salute by the holiday 
throng of craft that watched the 
races. 

And against it all Ursula Boynton, on 
the awninged after deck of Lord Bass- 
ford’s yacht moored by the finish, felt a 
vague rebellion. This business was of 
too paltry moment in the scales of 
human endeavor to have monopolized, 
as it seemed, the fine energies of a man 
like Bryce Gunther. Not that she dis- 
approved of sports in themselves, for 
she was well up in the ranking ten at 
tennis, played par at Wykagyl, and had 
ridden many a ribbon at the Horse 
Show; but it seemed to her suddenly 
that it was this sort of thing that had 
wrought the wastage of the one man 
she had ever cared about. If, in addi- 
tion to this, he were doing things of 
more real consequence—for she very 
well knew that he was capable of 
splendid achievement in whatever he set 
out to do—then indeed she would have 
delighted in this spectacle of his tri- 
umph. But so far as she knew he had 
extended himself to nothing since the 
war but this aimless and futile playing 
around Europe. 

In the wicker chairs behind her on 
the deck she could hear the men of the 
party pouring drinks, settling bets, 
rather noisy in enthusiasm over the one 
thing that inspires the Englishman with 
noisy enthusiasm. A distinguished com- 


pany it was, too, for Ursula’s sister, 
Lady Bassford, knew how to gather and 
hold about her interesting people; two 
members of Parliament; Maraviglia, 
conductor of the Royal Albert Sym- 
phony; the new Roumanian ambassa- 
dor; Max Brant, the actor; Lord Bass- 
ford himself, who had managed to climb 
to a ministry on the golden ladder fur- 
nished by his American wife. But all 
these were suddenly most uninteresting, 
even rather petty, to Ursula, for that 
they were so intensely intrigued by that 
against which she now rebelled. Even 
the women by the yacht’s rail—mere 
wives for the most part, but wives 
worthy of their husbands in smartness 
and breeding, and with Anna Kremlin, 
no man’s wife and no man’s slave, as 
the bright particular star of the party 
all these suddenly bored Ursula 
equally by their lack of intelligent ap- 
preciation of the sport, and their eager 
chatter about it. And so she leaned 
back into the black-and-yellow cushions 
—a lovely woman at her fullest prime— 
and closed her eyes against it all sure 
that no one would notice her lack of 
interest. For none here but her sister 
knew of the old affair between herself 
and the victor now being féted. 

3ut she was not long permitted thus 
to shut out the scene. Almost instantly, 
it seemed to her, a man’s voice—an en- 
gaging voice, too, by the way—spoke at 
her side in a low tone: 

“May I get you something, Miss 
3oynton ?” 

It was Michael Quorn, Lord Bass- 
ford’s secretary, a young man of pre- 
cocious instinct in politics who, so 
rumor had it and even Lord Bassford 
laughingly admitted, had brought his 
chief to his present cabinet post. 

Ursula, brought back from another 
world, opened her eyes without look- 
ing at him. 

“Something for me?” she repeated, 
a trace confused. “Oh, no, thanks.” 

“I thought you looked suddenly ill,” 


he | 
€XCi 


talk 
1 


don 
coul 


“ 


boat 











he explained. 
excitement.” 
“How odd!” 
talk with him. 
“Upon my word,” he laughed, “you 
don’t seem to be overly keen on your 
country’s victory.” 





“The heat, perhaps, or 


She didn’t want to 


“Would you have been, if the British 
boat had won?” 

“Rather a petty business, after all,” 
he said, with a slight contempt, in a 
voice still more abated. 


For which, contrarily enough, he 
vividly displeased her. 


You might get me something cold 
to drink. The cup isn’t bad,” she said. 

The subdued pur of the hydro- 
plane’s gigantic engines drew nearer as 
riding now its keel full flat 
on the water, circled back to the finish 
line, toward the 
other side of the 
{ 


stopped midway 


the craft, 
royal yacht on the 


water lane. Quorn 


of his mission, and for 


a second watched Gunther’s skillful 
handling of his unwieldy craft toward 
the gangway of the other yacht. 

“His majesty h summoned the 
American,” he announced to the yacht’s 


company. “I think it might be wise, 
extend to him an 


board us as well, and re- 


> 7, | 
Bassford, to 


invitation to 


ceive your congratulations as cabinet 
ministet \ good impression on inter- 
national politics.” 

‘As vou like, Quorn,” Bassford’s 


} 
responded carelessly. “The 


heavy voice 
women would undoubtedly like to meet 
him.” 


“T shall cross over to the royal vacht 
and fetch him here when he has fin- 
ished there,” Quorn said; then h 


turned back toward Ursula, and added, 
for her benefit: “as soon as I have 
performed a more important duty.” 
Oddly enough the full significance to 
her of Quorn’s proposal did not dawn 
upon Ursula until her sudden 
shifting, two chairs away, caused their 
eyes to meet. In Lady Bassford’s 
glance there startled 


sister’s 


was, 


immediate, 
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question. For she alone of all the 
gathering knew of the engagement be- 
tween Bryce Gunther and Ursula. It 
had been one of those ideal engagements 
between perfectly mated couples, as a 
climax of a life-long friendship; and 
although she did not know why it was 
erminated, or even whether it was, she 
did know that this would be the first 
time since the war that Ursula would 
meet Gunther face to face. Gunther 
had stayed in Europe, and they had 
never married; no more than that did 
Lady Barbara know. Yet she loved 
her sister, and instantly her keen eyes, 
from which habitual discontent had for 
the moment vanished, signaled to Ursula 
a “shall we cancel?” And Lady Bass- 
ford would have canceled, too, against 


the wishes of the whole company, if 
Ursula had i 


Ursula gestured back a 


shown signs of wavering. 
barely per- 
ceptible negation and made her mind 
up to it 
] 


afterward. Quorn returned 
stood by her 
side for a without a word. 
Ursula felt was repressing his 
impatience to be off upon this 


with her hock cup, and 


moment 
that he 
other 


nission tha 


1 was really more to his 
liking. 

\nna Kremlin, the most zealously 
ought woman in London as she had 


been on the Continent the preceding 
season, hastened Quorn’s departure. 


err 


“Don’t fail to 


1 him quickly ; he’s 
the one man I’ve seen in England who 
promises the unusual.” 

This sped Quorn finally, and some- 
how introduce a new zest 


into the business of watching Gunther 


seemed to 


\nna Kremlin’s voiced approval of him 


1 


made him more important to the mem. 
; 
1) ~ 


of Bassford’s party than his 
ning the International 
of that 


er win- 
Cup at the helm 
water demon of his. Perhaps 
that statement was true even of Ursula. 
At any rate she sat forward now in her 
chair and looked across the rail. And 
then a most unusual sight met her eyes. 
Gunther had actually made the gang- 
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way landing, and a sailor bearing the 
royal insignia actually had his hand on 
the quivering gunwale of the craft, 
prow pointed up the water lane lined 
with spectators. A few hundred yards 
toward the mainland there was a slight 
disturbance which attracted Gunther’s 
keen attention. Ursula followed his 
eyes and saw a small motor boat break- 
ing through the press of other craft, 
coming toward Gunther, fast cutting 
down those few yards. In the boat was 
a man, evidently a hired driver, and a 
woman. When Ursula looked again at 
Gunther, he had stricken off the hand 
of the sailor who was to help him land 
on the royal yacht, and was pushing off 
to set his boat in motion. The two 
boats met almost under the lee of Bass- 
ford’s yacht. Every word that passed 
between them could be heard by Bass- 
ford’s party. 

Gunther spoke first to the woman: 

“It is most unwise of you, madame, 
to do this thing.” 

Very prettily she craved his pardon 
without voicing it in words: 

“T wanted you to have my congratu- 
lations first. Does not that excuse any- 
thing?” 

“But the danger, the simple folly of 
it! You must return at once.” 

“No one here can know me. Be- 
sides, have you not attracted more at- 
tention by coming to me in this fashion, 
than if I had gone to you?” 

“Perhaps; my first instinctive 
thought, of course. I know you, 
madame, whether fortunately or un- 
fortunately,” he replied without malice, 
even as rather a delightful fact. “And 
I know that, if I had not come to you 
as I have, you would have come aboard 
his majesty’s yacht to find me. I must 
insist that you return at once; you owe 
it to me.” 

“Now I am ready to return.” She 
gave the word to her English boatman. 

Gunther circled about quickly, as if 
hurriedly to dissipate any great public 


interest in the event, and swung back 
to the gangway of the royal yacht, 

“Extraordinary event; extraordinary 
woman,’ murmured Anna Kremlin, be- 
side Ursula. : 

“T t’'ink ’ave seen her before,” said 
Maraviglia. 

“Can you name her?” demanded the 
Roumanian ambassador with unexpected 
sharpness to his query. 

“No,” returned Maraviglia. “It is a 
memory, a vision—a vision of some 
splendor past. But name her I cannot.” 

“T will find out when he comes to 
us,” said Anna Kremlin, with an easy 
assurance born of her power over men. 
“T think it is worth finding out.” 

“And I,” said the Roumanian am- 
bassador. 

“One would think,” said Max Brant, 
in that sedate and thoughtful voice of 
his that cut through mental fog like a 
flash light’s beam, “that you have some 
rather extraordinary reason for want- 
ing to know her.” 

“T have,” said the ambassador with 
a new lightness in his voice. “I am un- 
married, and Madame Kremlin refuses 
to marry me.” 

Ursula heard it all in amazement, 
and in perplexity said nothing. Was 
here the reason for that unforgetable 
letter which she had received from 
Gunther before the year of the armis- 
tice was out? 

It is impossible for me to marry you for 
Heaven knows how long, and I can’t explain, 
dear. Do trust me, but don’t wait for me. I 
release you. It is unavoidable. 

Was this the reason: a woman not 
out of her early twenties; not 
beautiful, but somehow more than that; 
of most ordinary attire and position in 
life, a fact of which one never thought 
when one saw her; a woman unfor- 
getable, who could set Lord Bassford’s 
noblest guests agog; a woman whom 
Gunther addressed intimately yet fe 
spectfully, cavalierly yet tenderly? Was 
this the reason? Well, she might soon 
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know. For already Gunther was com- 
ing off the king’s yacht, and Michael 
Quorn was zealously awaiting him at 
the foot of the gang. 


CHAPTER II. 


There followed a colloquy -between 
Gunther and Michael Quorn. The 
words could not carry to Ursula’s ears. 
She saw Gunther shake his head. She 
saw him look across to Bassford’s yacht, 
and squarely encountered his eyes. He 
looked quickly away, seemed undecided 
for a moment, then spoke to his me- 
chanic, stepped into Quorn’s boat, and 
came across to Bassford’s. It seemed 
to her but an instant later that he stood 
on the after deck within ten feet of her, 
in ducks and bathing shirt still dripping 
with the salt spray the hydroplanes had 
kicked up in their wake. Quorn, al- 
ways formal and rather officious, started 
introductions. Gunther went straight to 
Lady Bassford: 

“Barbara, you can’t guess how glad 
Iam to see you. Years, isn’t it?” 

“But surely not my fault, Bryce.” 

“No,” said he. “No, nor mine, Bar- 
bara, believe me.” His voice made one 
wonder. 

Che women crowded around him, and 

Ursula did not move. There 

chatter. It all seemed to 

uneasiness, He looked 

Ursula with his mind, one 

say, while he answered them all, 

each in his own mood, Ursula came up 

toward when the first ebullience 

was somewhat stilled and Bassford had 
got drinks coming, 

“Congratulations, Bryce,” 
cared to say 

“Difficult job, 
in far too 

“No rez 
replied. 

“What is difficult?” put in Anna 
Kremlin, coming up to them. “To drive 
a boat like that, a demon that both flies 


him 


was all she 


this, Ursula,” he said, 


low a tone. 


ison for its being that,’ she 
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and swims? I must learn to do it. 
You will teach me.” 

Gunther was rather grateful for the 
interruption, though not eager to ac- 
cept the suggestion. 

“Searcely a woman’s sport, I think, 
a hydroplane. Simple enough, but 
when you get it in a trough it whips. 
Brawn needed, not brains, you see.” 

His mind, Ursula knew from watch- 
ing him, was like a caged lion, roving, 
pacing before bars. It was torture for 
him to be there. She marveled that he 
stood it as he did, yet she knew him 
of old. And after all, if he would in- 
explicably do these things! He would 
not meet her eyes, though no one could 
say he avoided them. 

“You will come to see me in London, 
soon?” Anna Kremlin asked. 

“Sorry. I go almost nowhere. Per- 
haps—to you, though.” 

Ursula knew he had no intention of 
doing it, however 

“T shall expect you,” she persisted. 
“No one could disappoint me more.” 

He was plainly surprised at her per- 
sistence, and gave her that keen scrutiny 
against which, Ursula knew, few 
recondite motives could stand concealed. 
But he said nothing more. 

One of the 
party 
whom 


members of the 
blundered up, a party leader 
found it necessary to 
cultivate even though his social educa- 


lesser 
Bassford 


tion had been gained in an iron foundry. 
“Did learn the 

riddle, madame?” he 
“What riddle?” Gunther inquired, in- 

stantly and obviously on his guard 


you answer to the 


asked. 


Anna Kremlin, however impatient of 
the bad taste, was forced to carry it off 
as b st she Cc ul is 

“The identity of the woman for 
whom you snubbed a king,” she laughed. 
“The very daring of it made it remark- 
able, you see; otherwise 

Gunther was very much at ease. 

“There is no about it. But 
she is no one whom any of you could 
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know. A Madame Fournier,” he said, 
and for the first time looked straight 
into Ursula’s eyes to read what he saw 
there. 

“One might doubt if she be French,” 
put in the Roumanian ambassador. 

“One might doubt as well if Lady 
Bassford be English,’ Gunther rejoined 
with another piercing inquiry. 

“We accept it all, Mr. Gunther, as 
an affair of no one but you,” Anna 
Kremlin said with unmistakable mean- 
ing. 

“Thanks,” said Gunther; and looked 
round the circle as if at a loss for any- 
thing more to say. 

Lady Barbara came up to Ursula, 
who stood apart from the crowd. 

“Do you want me to manage a word 
with him alone for you?” she whis- 
pered. 

“T think not, thanks.” 

“T’m sure he wants it,” 
sisted almost eagerly. 

“Then let him ask for it.” And not 
even Barbara knew how much Ursula 
wanted him to. 

But the request did not come. Lady 
Barbara gave him an especial oppor- 
tunity to pass the word to her when 
she took him away on a pretext of 
showing him the yacht, and claimed the 
privilege of going alone with him as his 
oldest friend there. When he came 
back he made the briefest of farewells 
to them all; again promised Anna 
Kremlin to call on her in London, but 
in that way of his which sounded well 
and meant nothing; and to Ursula, 
oddly enough, an “I came here only for 
this, you know.” Which a bystander 
might have interpreted as another of 
his pretty speeches. But there was 
something in his eyes, in the pressure 
of his hand, which for a moment gave 
Ursula the impression that his words 
were far realer than anything he had 
ever said. 

That night, after the swift motor 
ride through the lovely Hampshire 


Barbara in- 


country back to Halidon Hall, Ursula, 
having dressed early for dinner, came 
into Barbara’s dressing room. 

“What do you make of Bryce Gun- 
ther, Barbara?” 

“Riddles.” 

“T think he’s wasting himself.” 

“Yet he’s not wasted. Five years of 
it, like this, should show some signs, 
But he hasn’t gone off; if anything, he’s 
finer.” 

“He said nothing about me, of 
course.” 

“No, dear. 
or you? I never knew. 
my asking.” 

“Tt was never broken. 
definitely postponed.” 

“Postponed! Postponed for this— 
that we saw to-day?” Barbara ejacu- 
lated. 

“Oh, he released me. That’s not the 
point. I waited. No reason to, for it 
was indefinite, and without explanation, 
But it suddenly occurs to me that I 
have waited too long and too—fool- 
ishly. It came to me most abruptly this 
afternoon when I saw him get into his 
silly boat, and go off to—what?” 

“You're jealous.” 

“Not because of that sort of thing. 
No, I’m not jealous,” she said very 
calmly, almost judicially. “I merely 
find him unworthy.” Ursula Boynton 
knew her own mind as few women do. 

“I know you love him, Ursula.” 

“As I could love no other man.” But 
there was no warmth in her tone; some- 
thing of rebellion, on the contrary. 
“But that is no reason why I should 
waste my own life; no reason why I 
should not make the greatest use of my 
life, and the peculiar abilities I know I 
possess.” 

“But, Ursula, dear, what in the world 
can you do?” 

“Nothing by myself. 
through the right man.” 

There was a quality in Ursula’s voice 
that made Lady Barbara look up sud- 
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denly, and scrutinize her as with eyes 
for the first time unveiled to see an 
Ursula such as she had never suspected : 
a woman of capabilities she had never 
guessed, asserting herself in full and 
proud cognizance of what she really 
was. 
For Lady Bassford had had too many 
problems of her own to work out—the 
result of which was that discontent for- 
ever at the back of her laughing eyes— 
to think at all about her sister, who was 
five years younger than she, and of 
whom she had seen very little in the 
five years just past. To Barbara, 
Ursula was just a girl up to that mo- 
ment. but now, after that simple 
speech of hers, she saw in Ursula far 
more than that: a woman of unusual 
strength; a woman who did more than 
feel; a woman who could not take life 
as she found it, who could not be satis- 
fied with mediocrity or anything less 
than the fullest 
woman 


self-realization; a 
well that her 
proper sphere, her appointed destiny 
was limited only by what she could do 
with life through a man worthy of her. 
What could not the right man do with 
a woman like Ursula behind him? 


who very knew 


And Lady Bassford knew a quick 
proud appreciation of her sister. At 
twenty-six her physical attractions had 
just reached their full glory, and the 
race of Boyntons was noted for the 
beauty of its women; a notability that 
could be said to have reached its apogee 


a 


in this last of them. Looking at her, 
one thought of many things: of Norse 


goddesses ; of pride in sex and race; of 
wealth and splendor and high honor, 
if all these suggestions can be woven 
into anything like a picture. Lady Bar- 
bara could not restrain a gasp: 

“Ursula, you amaze me suddenly.” 

“Amaze you? Why? Because I 
would think of marrying without love, 
since I've found love unworthy ?” 

“Heavens, no. My amazement is far 
past that point; far bigger, somehow.” 
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Ursula was baffled, and plainly said 
so. 

“I do suspect it’s my attitude toward 
marriage, at bottom, with you. It 
rather appals me, and yet I know I’m 
right. It came over me suddenly this 
afternoon. Reaction to Bryce, I sus- 
pect. Quite coldly I decided, and found 
out why afterward—decided, that is, a 
general plan. It’s about the details I 
want to ask your advice. Oh, you'll 
laugh, I know; perhaps even abominate 


me. But I can’t love again. I know 
that. So why waste my life?” 
“I’m listening. We haven’t long, 


either.” 
“What do you know about Michael 

Quorn?” 
Lady Bassford caught her breath. 
“You are abrupt.” 
“T am twenty-six.” 
“About his family? 

ity? Character? 
“IT know his 


Money? Abil- 
Position ?” 
character—sacrifice 
everything to success and power. That 
is the sort of man I want. Money I 
don’t care about, as you know. I have 
plenty of it myself.” 

“Ursula, don’t marry a poor man.” 

“But why? I don’t expect love; I 
know I can’t give it, really.” 

“But it puts them under such a ter- 
rific onus of fidelity, of acting continu- 
ally—makes you feel sorry for the poor 
dears.” 

A new aspect of things, which, of 
course, Ursula had not taken into con- 
sideration. 

“Scarcely an important objection, is 
it?” she countered after a _ second’s 
weighing of it. “In any case, why no’ 
obviate the difficulty by previous under 
standing ?” 

“Upon my word, you are cold-blooded 
about it—and earnest.” 
Ursula overlooked 

established fact. 

“What about his ability? 
men think of him?” 
“Extraordinary ability, 


that as a pre- 


What do 


every one 
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says. He needs money; he needs a 
woman like you. I think he likes you. 
He seems to have made up to you 
rather a lot lately.” 

“T haven’t been altogether unawar 
of it, Barbara. But it’s been Bryce— 
until this afternoon.” She turned to go 
out. “Thanks a lot,” she said at the 
door. 

“Ursula, you are amazing, positively.” 

“Merely sensible.” 


OHAPTER III. 


Bryce Gunther did go to Anna Krem- 
lin, That capricious but characteristic 
deed of her whom he had called 
Madame Fournier had opened a Pan- 
dora’s box of more potential dangers 
than he dared trust to fortune to es- 
cape. He hoped that the Kremlin 
might resolve his doubts, or perhaps 
even draw the fangs of some of the 
dangers. He had never met her before 
that afternoon on Bassford’s yacht, to 
be sure; but who at all in touch with 
European affairs had not heard of her, 
did not know who she was? 

She had been the morganatic wife— 
unless, indeed, that be an euphemism— 
of Ladislaw, King of Baractria in 


palmier days, but long since the victim’ 


of an assassin’s political ire. Now, 
expatriate forever from her democratic 
native land because of her royalist con- 
nections, but still vastly rich from her 
royally endowed interests in the Vish- 
nioff oil wells, she roamed the Euro- 
pean capitals like a homeless queen and 
basked in the homage everywhere ac- 
corded her, not because of her history, 
but simply as Anna Kremlin: a woman 
of forty, none too gracious in her mag- 
nificence, much less than discreet in her 
conventions, possessed of a caustic wit 
and a devil-may-care tongue. In spite 
of those rather unsocial qualities, she 
was none the less eagerly sought and 
zealously cultivated because she was 
worth it; sought and cultivated in those 


inner circles of political society to which 
worth is, after all, the final password, 

To her house in Little James Street 
Gunther came on the following day, at 
but little after the usual hour of lunch, 
He was unwilling to await a formal 
appointment, or a formal call. Time 
might be pressing. Better to take 
chances on finding her in now, than on 
the bigger issues. And, of course, she 
saw him immediately. 

“I knew you would come to me,” she 
greeted him with delight in her small 
private drawing-room. 

“IT was most uncivil yesterday. I do 
apologize. May I even say that I did 
not realize—what shall I say—all that 
your invitation meant?” 

“Of course you didn’t. I mean to 
make you, now you are here. Yester- 
day it was your Madame Fournier; you 
were quite épris with her, I think. I 
shall be very jealous. Imagine snub- 
bing a king! And was she very pleased 
about it? And his majesty—did he 
scold you for it? I’m dying to hear all 
about it. Do sit down. Cigarettes? 
And something to drink? You've just 
come in from the country?” For 
through the window she saw his long, 
low car standing at the curb, bearing 
marks of very recent and arduous 
service. 

After her delightful fusillade of 
questions Gunther found himself seated 
in a low, deep chair, facing the window, 
in the cushioned embrasure of which 
Madame Kremlin half reclined. but 
Gunther resolved to let there be no mis- 
conception as to the motive of his visit. 

“You'll call it brutal frankness, I sup- 
pose, but I must confess to you that it 
is mainly about Madame Fournier that 
I have come to you.” 

“So long as you ask me whether you 
should continue with her i“ 

“It is rather more serious than that, 
madame. Did you recognize her?” 

“I? Recognize her? No. How 
should I recognize a woman. Hold; 
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let me think. I don’t know her, but I 
should—that is the attitude you take. 
Because you are not a man to expect 
me to know a woman—a mere Madame 
Fournier. Am I not right? I am not 
mistaken in you.” 

“She knows you. She sent me to 
you. Yes, you are right. She won- 
dered very much if you had recognized 
her.” 

“No.” 

“You have never seen her, I think. 
They were exiled before 

“Not—the Princess Titania.” 

Gunther nodded. 

She uttered an amazed exclamation 
in her native tongue, the first time she 
had used it since her own exile. 

“They are not dead?” she cried. 

“Pardon, madame; I do not under- 
stand,” he said blankly. 

“Of course, you wouldn’t. I have 
never had such a shock. You can as- 
sure me that that is the Princess 
Titania? And that they are not dead— 
she and the crown prince?” 

“He—yes. She—no.” 

“What incredible stories have you got 
for me?” 

“Tncredible ?” 

“From you—credible. My oath to it 
beforehand. I believe everything; you 
have the quality of making me believe. 
Go on; tell me.” 

Still Gunther was wary. 

“She assured me before I came to 
you, that you are her friend.’ 

“With all that I have and am.” 

“And we very badly need advice. So 
I will tell you. Prince Peter, after his 
exile, established the crown princess in- 
cognito in England and, himself incog- 

joined the Allied air forces. In 
to be identified the more closely 
the defense of his country, al- 
though he had been exiled and dared 
not return, he managed to get trans- 
ferred to the campaign against Bul- 
garia. I had been there since Gallipoli. 
[ went in with the English, and trans- 
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ferred when we—America, that is— 
came in. But I knew the Balkans, and 
they kept me there. The two of us— 
I didn’t then know who he was—were 
assigned to scout duty above enemy ter- 
ritory. We were forced to make a land- 
ing in the dark, and he ruined his plane. 
They were baby Fokkers—would carry 
but one man. We had important in- 
formation to get back to headquarters 
at the earliest moment. We were pretty 
well surrounded by this time since we 
had been seen to land. He was mar- 
ried, and I wasn’t; so I told him to take 
my plane and go. He refused, and 
then told me who he really was. He 
said I was a better pilot than he, there- 
fore more likely to make headquarters 
safely. I would have none of that. 
Time was getting precious as we argued. 
He suggested a toss of a coin. We 
made a pact that, if I won, I would 
look after his wife, the crown princess. 
It seemed simple enough to me then; 
what dangers could I foresee for her, 
such as I now have seen? But no mat- 
ter now about that; it was a pact, and I 
won the toss. I got safely away; he 
was surrounded past escape almost be- 
fore I got off, and undoubtedly was 
executed as a spy. And since then I 
have kept my pact.” 

“From all accounts I’ve ever heard 
of her, you’ve a capricious bundle to 
look after,” said Madame Kremlin, 

“T have. But if that were all, I 
would find it delightful. You very well 
know, of course, that the soviets have 
overrun Baractria, and that since the 
war there has been systematic head- 
hunting of every vestige of royalty, lest 
the refugee royalists band together 
about some aspirant to the throne and 
strive to reinstate a kingdom. And the 
Princess Titania is the only one who 
remains.” 

“You understand things, my friend.” 

“T have pledged my life in very fact, 
of course. I didn’t know it then. Still, 
no matter. J would do it again.” 
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“But why not turn her over to her 
friends, if you are afraid of soviet 
head-hunters and spies?” 

“To her friends who, deluded by 
hope, would seek at once to reinstate 
her, and bring upon her speedy destruc- 
tion? And I have promised to look 
after her, and protect her. As you 
very well know by this time, no one of 
her friends or of her enemies knows of 
her existence. Otherwise you would 
have heard of it before. And I have 
come to you only because I am sure that 
you are her friend, personally, without 
royalist ambitions for her that would 
end only in her death.” 

“You are sure of that?” 

“You said you were her friend.” 

Madame Kremlin sighed. 

“Eh bien. No more of that, then. 
But how have you managed? Do tell 
me. These soviet agents know every- 
thing.” 

“Quite easily, really. We've lived in 
England entirely. There is no other 
country in Europe safe for her. The 
outlying quarters of the world are too 
uncivilized. America—my friends are 
all there; I should, perhaps, find it 
difficult to explain. Here, in England, 
no one questions. We live quietly in 
the country——” 

“And you practically give your life 
for her. Is there no romance? No 
devotion ?” 

“Not of the sort you mean, madame.” 

“You ask me to believe that?” 

“You must. I am in love with an- 
other woman.” 

“T wish you could say that of me, 
as you say it of this other woman,” 
said Madame Kremlin very quietly. 

“How do you mean, madame?” 

“To hear you say it, my friend, 
makes me sure that it is the love that 
all women want, and but few have. I 
believe you—absolutely. There is no 
more question in my mind.” 

“Tt is irksome for her 

“For this other woman?” 


“Oh, no; I released her from our 
engagement as soon as I[ realized what 
I had taken on. Irksome for the 
princess, I mean; but there is no other 
safe way. She is so capricious, so irre- 
sponsible ; and danger is perennial.” 

“Irksome for you, I should think; 
impossible for you.” 

“Oh, not impossible. I have my 
sports—tennis, golf, the hydroplane, 
books ; and she’s really a delightful com- 
panion, in spite of her complete irre- 
sponsibility. She will do these things, 
like yesterday, at Cowes. Lovable, de- 
lightful, but—dangerous.” 

“I’m wagering a thousand guineas to 
a thousand cigarettes that she loves 
you.” 

“That’s impossible. That was under- 
stood when I found out what our man- 
ner of life would be.” 

“As if there could be an understand- 
ing about that.” 

“There must be. She knows it. She 
does not, of course, know that I happen 
to love another woman, for, if she did, 
she would not hear of my—well, sacri- 
fice, she would call it.” 

“But why not marry this other 
woman, and live, the three of you, to- 
gether ?” 

“And bring her into this danger? 
We are on a volcano every moment, 
madame. You must know that.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“And besides, having her as an un- 
explained third party in the ménage, 
there might be question; as it is, it’s 
something about which my neighbors 
will neither ask nor think questions: 
merely accept it without comment, as a 
—an ordinary——— Well, that has to be 
thought, as an excuse for our having 
no friends, going nowhere——” 

“You have it all wonderfully calcu- 
lated,” she said gravely, with admira- 
tion. 

“Until yesterday afternoon, at least. 
She interests herself in my affairs—not 
much else for her, poor woman. She'd 
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followed the building of my boat; had I told you, was hers, once she under- 

always come down with me for the trial stood what she had done.” 

spins; came down, of course, for the “My life has not been altogether 

races, but I had warned her that she without compliments; but I think at last 

must stay in the background. And _ I have had a very real one. Is there 
yet-——” anything I can do?” 

“ Madame Kremlin sighed deeply. “I don’t know. The soviets would 
“It’s in the blood of her, of course.” have her head in a minute—or have a 
“There you are. She was most con-_ try for it, once they know she still lives ; 

trite about it afterward. Appreciates the royalists, though with finer motives, 
fully my position, even the uncalled- would be just as dangerous in drawing 
for hardships she puts upon me, but attention to her, in trying to push her 
doesn’t think about it in time. Impul- to what they might think success, but 
sive, capricious, delightful—yes, but— which for a few years yet must in- 
well, no matter. Whatever’s done is evitably be failure.” 

done. 1 have come to you as to her “IT think you have the situation won- 

best real friend; rich enough, may I derfully in hand. If I could help——” 

say, not to covet wealth as your share He interrupted her, as if he were in 
in any restoration of the kingdom in a great hurry to be on his way. 

Baractria; socially far above any posi- “If those people yesterday recognized 

tion you could hope to achieve in the her, I don’t know what to do, nor where 

tiny kingdom. You, royalist though to go. But forewarned is forearmed. 

you may be, have nothing to gain from That is why I have come to you. If I 

restoring her; and you see that she know the danger in advance, I might 

everything. Hence I expect look out for it. You, with your ear to 

from you sincerity.” the ground, so to speak, might possibly 

“And to all these arguments, add as get advance information as to whether 

the weightiest my respect for you and she has been recognized. It might be 

for your wishes. What is it you want most valuable to us to know. If you 

to know?” could do that for me, send me word 
“Did the Roumanian ambassador— immediately 3 

did any one on Lord Bassford’s yacht “So very little to ask me to do, really. 

yesterday recognize her?” Of course you may depend on me. If 
“That I do not know with definite- Maraviglia, or the Roumanian ambas- 

ness. I think he was suspicious, for sador, or any one else on the yacht, or 
there is, now you have told mte the on the royal yacht, has recognized her, 
truth, a strong family resemblance. I shall know it before the week is out.” 

And the Roumanian ambassador was an “Thanks. My address is——” He 

attaché in Janitza before Prince Peter scribbled it on a card. 

was exiled. Maraviglia, the Italian “You aren't going so soon?” 

conductor, may have suspected; though “Sorry, but I must. She may have 

it is difficult to say whether it was a_ hired a taxi and come after me, just by 
vision of reality he had. He, I believe, way of a delightful surprise to me.” 
was imperial ballet master at Janitza He laughed a little, not displeased, not 
for some time.” rebellious ; a little regretfully. “There’s 

Gunther’s face was that of a man in no telling. I must hurry back.” He 
fullest cognizance of the danger. rose to go. 

“I’m glad I came to you. I feel that “One more question at least,” she 
we can depend on you, as on no other begged, “before you go. This other 
one of her friends. The suggestion, as woman—has she married yet?” 
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“No.” 
“Will you tell me who she is?” 


Gunther did not answer immediately ; 
he was weighing motives. 


“You are very good, madame,” he 
said, “but if she knew—this other 
woman—she would insist on sharing 
dangers with me which she has no 
right, no possible duty to share. Ex- 
cuse me, but I shall not tell you her 
name.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Within a month Ursula was engaged 
to Michael Quorn. She found it not a 
difficult step to take, not even as diffi- 
cult as she had anticipated. The execu- 
tion of her plan was, of course, ridicu- 
lously easy. Quorn was already as 
much in love with her as he could be 
with any woman. She sensed, more- 
over, that his love for her was genuine 
enough to give him that exaltation which 
she knew he must feel if her influence 
on him was to have its greatest effect. 
That consideration of difficulty has 
reference, rather, to her own feelings, 
both as they contemplated her love for 
Gunther and her own womanliness. 
Would she experience any spiritual 
revolt? 

And she knew none. Michael Quorn 
was no whit inferior to her, or distaste- 
ful. She found, the more she knew 
him, that she could honestly agree with 
his own world in admiration of him; 
she found that she could respect him 
very nearly if not quite entirely. True, 
he had a quality of ruthlessness which 
just a little grated, but, after all, that 
was necessary to his success. He was 
perfectly bred, of course; a man of ap- 
pearance and bearing to be proud of; 
a man to be even more proud of for 
his keen, capacious mind and abilities 
of leadership. A Bryce Gunther, she 
could tell herself, though not wholly 
with conviction, but possessed of that 
essential force that enabled him to put 
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his energies and abilities to some worth- 
while achievement. 

Their engagement was to be publicly 
announced on the last night of Sep- 
tember, before the family moved up to 
London for the season, at a final dinner 
given in Halidon Hall to a few of their 
closest friends. Quorn had stayed 
down in the country all that day, -rest- 
ing after the accomplishment of excep- 
tional work that week, in a sort of para- 
dise with Ursula. The two golfed in 
the morning—a lucent, zestful morning 
spicy with the first tang of autumn. 
Quorn’s companionability, his capacity 
for enjoyment in addition to his ca- 
pacity for work, was a grateful dis- 
covery to Ursula. After lunch they 
wandered in the gardens, talking aim- 
lessly but somehow with a keen interest; 
then sat in a quaint summerhouse, 
where he read to her from Flaubert 
with a feeling and an appreciation that 
all the more delighted her; until, sud- 
denly, he put the book aside, as if com- 
pelled with the sudden press of a greater 
interest. 

“You are wonderful, Ursula. You 
open up for me things heretofore hid- 
den, things I never before knew existed 
within me. This, for example—Flau- 
bert; tiresome drivel, I’ve thought it; 
read it only to pose intellectually. Now 
suddenly I understand it; suddenly it 
means all to me that it was meant to 
mean.” 

“That’s as it should be, dear,” said 
Ursula. “That’s what I’ve wanted it 
to do for you.” 

“And not alone in this; other things 
as well look all different to me. You've 
doubled, quadrupled, multiplied a hun- 
dredfold anything there is in me; given 
me a sense of the possession of power, 
of a majesty of power that makes 
nothing too great for me to overcome. 
There is about you some marvelous 
greatness that’s communicated itself to 
me, that you’ve managed somehow to 
give me. It frightens me a little be- 
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cause, if ever should take it 
away——” 

Ursula was very nearly in love with 
him at that moment. She put forth a 
gentle hand upon his arm: 

“Are you not sure of me? Have I 
not given myself to you for all time?” 

“Ah, Ursula, what man can be con- 
vinced that a miracle will last until he’s 
lived it through?” 

Ursula felt in his voice a lack of con- 
viction, just a feeling that something, 
somewhere, was lacking. Was it pos- 
sible that her womanliness could not 
give all without her love? To her there 
came a faint shadow of doubt. But it 
was instantly dispelled by the pur of 
the great long-hooded Napier sweeping 
up the drive. Bassford, who had gone 
up to London alone that day for a 
cabinet meeting, had returned. 

“T must see him at once,” said Quorn, 
rising abruptly. 

Ursula would have held him with her: 

“Is not this day ours?” 

“Ours, yes, entirely; as all days 
henceforth. But this affair of Lord 
Bassford’s to-day was most important.” 

The woman in her came to the sur- 
face for an instant. She was loath to 
let go this moment of almost loving 
him, loath to let him go now that the 
moment here. He saw the un- 
willingness in her eyes, and stopped. 

“Come with me,” he sug “My 
work is yi 

They 
ord had been in and inquired of the 
servants for Quorn, and now on 
the gardens to find 


you 


was 


oe sted. 
urs now.” 

went toward the house. Bass- 
was 
his way out into 
him. His bland, smug cocksureness was 
gone; he 


1 
neavy 


even glanced at Ursula with 
que stion, 

ily to-day, 
ll, Quorn with a subtle 
complaint about it in his voice. 

“Things go badly? The treaty?” 
“Yes. Here is a mess. Can I see 
you a moment?” His second glance at 
Ursula dismissed her. 


‘T nes led you 
after ; 


very ba 


he said, 
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“My affairs are Ursula’s now, in so 
far as she wants them to be.” Quorn’s 
reply was almost a retort. 

“Safe enough, I suppose,” he 
none too graciously. 

Ursula knew now whence came that 
continuctis discontent at the back of 
Lady borbara’s eyes; wondered for an 
instant what the future held for her, 
for she was not the prey of any illusion 
about the stability of the affair she had 
embarked upon. [ut she was not to 
be intimidated by Lord Bassford. And 
to him she gave unmistakable signs of 
it. 

Bassford continued: 

“The soviets have done us right and 
left.” 

“How’s that?” asked Quorn. 

“Baractria refused the treaty.” 

“Impossible!” That Quorn, 
completely amazed. 

“Even your clever wording didn’t 
pass with them.” 

Quorn instinctively turned to Ursula 
to see how she took this evidence of 
failure. Bassword understood what lay 
behind that look, and was for a moment 
compassionate. 

“Well, don’t be put out about it,” he 
said. “I'll admit I doubt if they even 
read it through. The Baractrian chargé 
was most insolent about it. A put-up 
job from the start. The soviets are 
behind it, of course; otherwise he and 
his tatterdemalion would not 
and the British govern- 
which he did.” 
amazement was put aside, 
and he was deep in instant thinking. 

Ursula ventured: 

“May I hear about it, please?” 

Not curiosity prompted her plea, but 
a desire to test Quorn. Did he really 
have that respect for her mind, for her 
real helpfulness, which he professed to 
have? Lord Bassford actually glow- 
ered at her for daring to suggest an 
interest in affairs so important. That 
discontent in Lady Barbara’s eyes was 


said 


’ 


was 


crowd 
dare offer me 
ment—the insolence 

Quorn’s 
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surely no figment of the imagination. 
She watched Quorn almost anxiously 
for his reaction to her question. 

He seemed puzzled for an instant. 
Then: 

“Of course,” he said, with real de- 
light. “It didn’t occur to me that you 
could be interested in it. The point is 
this: the soviets want a free gateway 
to the Mediterranean, through spheres 
of influence if not by actual possession. 
Their supposedly secret backing of 
Turkey at the Lausanne Conference 
enabled her to defy Europe and stay in 
Constantinople. Russia owns Turkey. 
The narrow strip of Baractria only 
intervenes between Russia and her en- 
slaved allies. If the soviets attain free 
access to the Mediterranean, they can 
at will cut off our routes to the Far 
East and completely disrupt the empire. 
As soon as Turkey defeated the world 
at Lausanne I realized—or, rather, 
Lord Bassford did—that our empire’s 
safety lay only in a safeguarding treaty 
with Baractria, the government of 
which, so far, has repelled enslavement 
by Russia. But the soviets are gradu 
ally undermining the present govern- 
ment there, even, by stringent economic 
pressure. I proposed—rather Lord 
Bassford did—to offer Baractria com- 
plete economic solidity—a subsidy, if 
you like, paid from our royal treasury, 
though I concealed the open bribery 
through the use of some flubdubbery 
concerning Baractria’s oil wells, which 
made the bribery less manifest. In re- 
turn for this, they were to repel the 
soviets, and so keep the Mediterranean 
safe for us. But—they rejected the 
treaty, you see.” 

“It should not be a difficult problem 
for you to solve,” Ursula said matter- 
of-factly. 

Lord Bassford all but sniffed. 

“You have, I dare say, some solution 
ready to hand.” 

Ursula smiled blandly. 


“No, milord,” she said with the 


slightest of taunts. “I am a woman 
and have brains only for home and 
children.” 

“Now you’re ragging me,” Bassford 
said. “You spoke as if you had some 
real idea about it.” 

Ursula denied that emphatically, 

“Word of honor, no. I know noth- 
ing about it. I am merely intensely 
interested in it.’ 

Then abruptly Quorn exclaimed : 

“Ursula, I have it. Telling you seems 
to have given me the solution. Marvel- 
ous; magical. And a _ solution that, 
without you, I would not have dared 
dally with.” 

“Good old Quorn,” said Bassford. 
“What is it?” 

“Sorry, but it’s the sort of thing I 
couldn’t tell you. This must be per- 
sonal, not official. You can have noth- 
ing to do with it, Lord Bassford, in 
view of your official position. But I—I 
can do it with impunity. I must tele- 
phone immediately, Ursula, you will 
excuse me?” 

Quorn waited not even upon her per- 
mission, but hurried into the house, to 
the private trunk-line booth in Bass- 
ford’s study. He was closeted in that 
for fifteen minutes or so, and emerged 
with a and calm assurance in 
every lineament. He escaped Bassford, 
and went straight to Ursula in the 
gardens. 

“T must go immediately to London,” 
he told her with regret. 

Ursula caught her breath. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t! The din- 
ner to-night—the announcement—our 
friends “it 

He chided her with a glance: 

“You aren’t like—women, are you?” 
And his manner of speech conveyed a 
vast compliment to her. 

“Perhaps I am. Forgive me. 
important, of course?” 

“Most important. There is no time 
to be lost. I must have a long talk with 
Anna Kremlin at once. There is no 


strong 


It is 
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one in England so omniscient of Barac- 
trian affairs as she, if only I can make 
her talk. She’s leaving for Paris on 
the midnight boat. This is my only 
chance to speak with her for a week— 
perhaps even for a month, It cannot 
be postponed.” 

“I am sorry I spoke as I did,” Ursula 
murmured, 

“You didn’t mean it, I know.” 

And so the big Napier turned about 
once more toward London, and within 
two hours Michael Quorn was waiting 
in Anna Kremlin’s amazingly warm- 
toned and intimate little drawing-room 
for her to appear. 

“Most unselfish for you to trouble to 
see me, now of all times,” he answered 
her greeting, “and especially since you 
couldn’t know had to 


why | see you 


now.” 


“Not at all,” 


his chair, 


she replied, indicating 
“One understands that you 


are an interesting young 


man, and one 


might hope that it is to see me you 
have come.” 
\ bad beginning, Quorn felt. She 


seemed to have assumed the whip hand 
in the conversation. Still, he knew that 
as a trait of hers, and so found no par- 
ticular application to the present situa- 
tion. He tried again to lead up to the 
object of his mission as soon as pos- 
sibie, 

“IT couldn’t, of course, for many rea- 

will 1 you by tele- 
phone why I wanted to see you.” 


>.134: 399 


olitics ! 


sons that appear, te 


Quorn was rather deterred by her 
tone. 
“In a way, perhaps.” 

[ have no coun- 
try. That which was my country killed 
my lover. I am no My world 
knows that. My life, with all my con- 
with the past, would not be 
worth a snap of the fingers if I played 
politics,” 


“4 play no politics. 
Spy. 
nections 


“IT am not proposing, madame, that 
you play politics.” 
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“What then?” 

Quorn sought tactful means of ap- 
proach. 

“You loved King Ladislaw, the world 
knows.” 

“That is why I have no country.” 

“May I point out to you that his 
heirs, if any live, deserve something 
better than impoverished obscurity ?” 

“His heirs, by another woman?” 

“From whom he turned to you. 
What greater compliment could he have 
paid you?” 

Her sharp, unforgetable eyes scanned 
him through without revelation of her 
mental processes. 

“Are there any of his heirs alive?” 
she asked rather tenderly. 

“T do not know.” 

“Then why mention them to me?” 

Quorn was convinced that frankness 
was the only game to play with this 
downright woman. 

“If he has heirs, should they not be 
brought out of their obscurity ?” 

“To what? To assassination like his 
own?” 

“Not with the 
behind them.” 

“This is an affair of the British gov- 
ernment ?” 


British government 


No; of my But the 
government will support a 
of the dynasty with funds 
and with 

“The 


British 
restoration 
in plenty, 


own, 


arms, if need be.” 


British has 


government some 
ulterior purpose.” 

"Te. 

“No matter, though. I do not play 
politics. Baractria is nothing to me. 


And still—and still, my friend Michael 


Quorn, do you think a queen of the 
royal line would be secure on the 
throne ?” 

There were things in Anna Krem- 
lin’s mind which Quorn could not 


fathom, and did not try to fathom. He 
would register the impressions, decide 
later on their meanings. On one thing 
only did he lay hold immediately: 
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“A queen, you say? 
potential queen ?” 
“Or, a king,” she protected herself 
hastily. “Would he be safe—completely 
safe—under British protection?’ she 
asked with a sort of wistful eagerness. 
“Completely, I think.” Quorn knew 
now her weak point. His argument was 
not to be made through any bribe or 
promise to her of return to position, 
but rather of the safety of the throne 
if restoration were possible. He was 
willing to promise anything; execution 
of his promise mattered not to him. 
She ruminated without remark until 
he spoke again: 
“What strength 
party?” 
“How should I know?” 
“The leaders are mostly 


Then there is a 


has the royalist 


outside 


Baractria, of course.” 
“Mostly,” she said rather absently. 
“Would you not be willing, for sake 
of King Ladislaw’s memory, to sound 


them out in the very near future with 
a view to organizing a restoration of 
the dynasty through the queen—or the 
king ?” 

“I do not know. I promise nothing. 
I hate politics, I tell you, and detest 
you for coming to me on a political 
question.” 

Quorn, always astute, made mental 
thrusts and knew, moreover, the best 
arguments to bring to bear: 

“Remember what King 
would have done.” 

“You are a very remarkable young 
man,” she said after a pause. “Almost 
you have influenced me. Perhaps I 
shall inquire. I shall see some of them 
soon.” 

Quorn, always astute, made mental 
note of this. 

“Point out to them,” he urged, “that 
the backing of the British government 
in every way should guarantee the com- 
plete security of the restoration; only, 
of course, the part of the government 
must be absolutely secret.” 


Ladislaw 
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“Who would act for the British gov- 
ernment in negotiations ?”’ 

“The government would not be en- 
gaged, officially. I would do everything 
necessary, give warrants, and all that. 
The most you can do, madame, for 
King Ladislaw’s heirs, is to feel out the 
possibility of a restoration of the 
dynasty, and put the leaders of the 
royalists in touch with me.” 

“T may do it; I may not. I promise 
nothing, I tell you, but this: If it ap- 
pears to be at all a likely plan, I will 
send for you and discuss it further. 
And now please go. I have much te do, 
and I am leaving to-night.” 

Once he was gone, however, her haste 
was not so apparent. For a longish 
time she sat in her favorite window 
seat, where she had taken leave of 
Quorn. One might have gathered, in 
fact, that she had forgotten her pro- 
posed departure for Paris by the Dover 
midnight mail. Presently, however, she 
rang for her maid and gave swift 
orders: 

“See if the distance telephone can 
function quickly for once. If so, get 
me Mr. Bryce Gunther—no one else, 
mind you—at Uxbridge, or just out- 
side. Linden Lodge is his post office 
address.” 

The trunk-line system functioned bet- 
ter than usual. Within twenty minutes 
the maid reported the communication to 
be established. And Madame Kremlin 
was put at ease by hearing Gunther's 
voice. 

“I am motoring to Dover for the 
midnight mail,” she said, “but an affair 
has just come to my notice of the ut- 
most importance to you. ... No, no, 
no politics. At least, it is politics, but 
as you know I detest the very 
word. . . . It is only for you I interest 
myself just a trifle... . Yes, yes, I 
shall tell you. . . . It is only for you; 
I think I see the possibility of release 
for you. ... Yes, yes, I am sure of 
it... -. At least, I want to tell you 
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about it, and get your advice on the 
matter. Yes, confidential, of 
course.... But you must get away 
for a few minutes. . . . I can pass by 
Uxbridge, can I not? Or _ near 
there? . . . Oh, direct. Meet me on 
the road, then; near Uxbridge. ... 
No, no, it wouldn’t be safe, for you or 
for me, to come direct to you, but a 
meeting at night, on the road.... 
Yes, I think I see your release in sight, 
with security for her. It is only 
for that. Otherwise I wouldn't 
meddle. . About ten o’clock, you 
say? Three miles beyond Uxbridge. 
Yes, excellent.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Urgent affairs kept Quorn busy in 
London throughout that evening and 
most of the following day. On the 
next night he motored back to Halidon 
Hall with Bassford, looking very tired 
and tensely drawn.. Ursula, meeting 
him on the steps, was instantly all sym- 
pathy; she knew a satisfying delight in 
the inexhaustible fund of spiritual 
strength she could give him. 

“Let us walk in the gardens till din- 
ner,” she suggested. “I feel that you 
need me.” 

“Can you come with me now?” he 
asked gratefully. “I do need you. An 
extraordinary state of affairs has de- 
veloped.” 

His tone conveyed unplumbed depths 
of gravity of the situation. She asked 
no questions, He walked beside her 
with bowed head, hands clasped behind 
his back, down by the marble-balus- 
traded pool. 

“I can tell you what I must only by 
telling you all,” he said. 

“Is there any reason why I should 
not know all? Surely you trust me to 
that extent.” 

“I do, of course. It’s not a case of 
trust, really. The sole issue with me is 


whether I should tell you things that 
2—Ains, 
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would put you in the position of paying 
perhaps rather heavily for helping me.” 

“Let me be the judge of that.” 

Briefly, then, he told her of his plan 
of protecting the empire by changing 
the government of Baractria, by putting 
into power the party which would for- 
ever reject the soviet’s advances, and 
forthwith execute the treaty with Great 
Britain; he told her in full of the mo- 
tives for his visit to Anna Kremlin, 
and the result of it. 

“And now,” said he, “comes the ex- 
traordinary development of my visit to 
her. I have no ready way of getting 
into communication with the expatri- 
ated Baractrian royalists. Her answer 
to me left me in the vaguest doubt as 
to whether she would help me. I re- 
solved to take no chances. I knew she 
would at least communicate with the 
leader of the royalists, and I wanted to 
make sure of identifying him, so that, 
if she could not help, I could go straight 
to him on my own account. Therefore, 
I set in motion all the forces of our 
secret service to watch for every move 
from the moment she left her house in 
London. 

“Oddly enough, at midnight last 
night I received a wire from her from 
Dover just before she took the boat. 
Here, read it for yourself.” 

Ursula read: 


Not to keep you waiting, I have consulted 
the man best qualified to know facts. He 
rejects proposal completely as being most 
insecure under present circumstances to the 
person most directly involved. I shall do no 
more. 


’ 


“What a pity,” Ursula murmured. 
“Still, if you were astute enough to 
have her watched r 

“That is the point. This morning 
the secret service reported to me that 
she saw but one person from the time 
she left her house in London until she 
sent the wire.” 

“Then go to him at once. 
he? What is he?” 


Where is 
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“She met him secretly,’ Quorn ex- 
plained, “just outside Uxbridge. He is 
a man you know.” 

“A man I know? 
Bryce Gunther.” 

“How could you have guessed?” 

She got a grip on herself. How 
could she tell him the real reason for 
that quick intuitive knowledge of hers, 
based completely on her love for Gun- 
ther, her abiding respect for him in 
spite of circumstantial evidence to the 
contrary. Still, she must answer some- 
thing: 

“How did I guess? 
how. 


Not—surely not 


I scarcely know 
I dare say because he is the only 
man I know really well in England. 
And he was in the Balkans during the 
war.” 

“You know him really very well?” 
Quorn asked; for he, of 
unaware of the engagement 
existed between them. 

“We grew up together,” 
sinuply. 


course, 
that 


was 
had 
she said 
By Jove, you can help,” he cried 
sagerly once more. “An _ unsolvable 
riddle exists there. I can’t understand 
it. You can help solve it.” 

“What is the riddle?’ 

“Let me tell you, again from the be- 
ginnin 
reported to me there flashed across my 
mind that unusual scene at 
month—do you remember? 
man Gunther 
majesty’s 


g, When the secret service men 
Cowes last 
How this 
snubbed his 
with a 


actually 
party to 


woman——” 


“Yes, I remember,” Ursula said; and 
feared she spoke faintly. 

“On that 
that 
and 
tor 

“Yes, yes, I 


speak 


yecasion I recalled distinctly 
both the ambassador 


Maraviglia, the Italian 
be) 


Roumanian 


conduc- 


j Ursula 
broke in, impatient to hear all that was 
to be heard. 

“And so, putting 


remember,”’ 


two and two to- 
gether—or trying to—I called on them 
both to-day to make further inquiries. 


They both assure me that they were 
then of the opinion, though they later 
dismissed it as chimeric and visionary, 
that the woman who spoke to your 
friend Gunther was none other than the 
ex-crown princess of Baractria.” 

Ursula caught her breath. Had she 
been in error about Bryce Gunther? 
Was he engaged in bigger things than 
she could ever have guessed in her most 
romantic dreams? It must be so; must 
be so even because he was Bryce Gun- 
ther, quite apart from all these new 
concrete and _ suddenly 
events that proved it. 
prehensibly grievous and unalterable 
error had she not made? Still, there 
was more to be known: Gunther, after 
all, might not be free to come to her. 
This woman, this ex-crown princess—— 

Quorn’s voice broke in witl 
upon her musings: 

“What do you make of 
asked. 

“Since Anna went directly 
to him’—Ursula strove to speak plainly 
—‘and since the 
dor— 


unnecessary 
What an incom- 


a jar 


Kremlin 


Roumanian anvbassa- 


Oh, there can be no doubt of 
it. No doubt whatever.’ 


‘Yet it’s got to be proved. The 
royalists can do nothing without a can- 
didate for the throne. 
uch with them now, except 
through this man Gunther. 
dear ? 


We can’t even 
get into t 
Don’t you 
see, Anna Kremlin dropped i 
all immediately after she conferred with 
him. 
ation. 
ing.” 

He stopped there, though no 
cisively. Ursula felt that he was 


He has the key to the entire situ- 


Without him, we can do noth- 


ing for her to offer her 
that seemed impossible. To speal 
Gunther about it, 

with 


ry ices. 


tO discuss i 
to ask him as a 
ther way to accomplish 
your purpose?” she asked. 
The look which he gave her now was 
one, she felt, of disapproval, of sur- 
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prised disapproval, she could easily 
guess. And his voice was harder as he 
spoke : 

“It is something which can be 
dropped, of course; but I don’t propose 
to drop it. It is my opportunity to 
make myself once for all.” 

“A stupendous sort of conception, it 
seems to me,” she admitted, with an 
undercurrent of pride in him. 

With that he relented: 

“IT haven't told you this yet, dear: I 
discussed it thoroughly with Lord Bass- 
ford to-day. The government can lend 
me no open support, of course, without 
violating the first principles of neu- 
trality. Nevertheless, Lord Bassford 
assured me that, if I could successfully 
accomplish it, the party would give me 
a seat in Parliament. You can guess 
that would put me—and you: 
very soon into the cabinet.” 


where 


“You talked of wanting my help,” 
L 


ie said after a pause. 


“It would be so simple for you, since 


you k 
“What would be easy?” 

‘To renew your acquaintance with 
him; through him get to this 
woman ; in reality the 

from her learn if 
she could consider a restoration.” 


now Gunther personally.” 


know 
learm if she is 


crown princess; and 


— Where does she live?” 
a smallish house outside Bexhill 
“a 


” 


I’ve been thinking how you could 
about it. It must all 
done. My 


not be 


dis- 
with the 
known to him. It 
not appear even that you are going 
There are 


‘ 9 
—soviets. 


be most 
creetly connection 
affair 
must 
purposely about this thing. 
too many spies about 


must 


“But how in the world, then?” 

“T have a glimmering of a plan. The 
start of all this must be completely 
fortuitous in outward appearance. 
Otherwise he may balk everything. 
Once it is under way you need not be 
so careful, But the start—how do you 
like this plan? Motor past his place, 
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preferably after dark. Contrive to have 
the motor break down in front of it. 
The chauffeur goes in to telephone for 
help. Naturally, if he is at all decent, 
he would offer help himself; or suggest 
that you come in while help is coming. 
See? Fortuitous renewal of old ac- 
quaintance. Then—merely find out 
what you can. You understand what 
we want to know: the real identity of 
the woman and whatever else you can. 
You can manage, dear. Heaven knows 
you’ve brains enough to defeat their 
combined forces.” And now he looked 
very carefully at her. “And I do be- 
lieve you are eager enough to help me. 
Remember, a seat in Parliament as our 
reward; and that, within a little, means 
a cabinet position.” 

“Yes, I understand,’ Ursula said. 
“I'll do it for you; or, at any rate, do 
the best I can.” 

“You are the most marvelous of 
women, dear. With you beside me, 
there is no limit to my achievement. I 
see myself prime minister as clearly, 
with as much assurance of my destiny, 
as I saw myself not so many years ago 
taking my First at Oxford.” 

For the first time she found that am- 
bition not so pleasing. There was in it 
something selfish, something ruthless. 
Why could he not, at that time of all 
times when she was drawn tense at the 
prospect of having to play disloyalty 
with Bryce Gunther—why could he not 
have found her a marvelous woman for 
herself, rather than for her effect on 
him? Unutterably selfish of him; and 
yet, it was exactly what she had planned 
to do with her life. She could not with 
reason rebel now against her own cam- 
paign. 

“When should I go about this busi- 
ness?” she asked him. 

“Let us go in to dinner now, and 
come out later, alone, to discuss it. 
There is much I must tell you, much I 
must warn you against. We shall de- 
cide all the minutiz after dinner.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The “smallish house outside Bex- 
hill,” as Quorn had put it, turned out 
to be as fine an estate as Ursula had 
passed in an hour’s drive; and yet, 
whether because of the incredible ro- 
mance she thought must exist there, or 
because of the distorting effect of the 
autumn twilight, she found it sinister 
indeed. 

She could see the house itself almost 
as soon as she left Bexhill. It crowned 
the highest hill in sight in those Kentish 
lowlands, standing out gaunt and gray 
and meandering in a complete barren- 
ness of protecting shrubbery. The slope 
of the hill below it was dense with oak 
and yew and evergreen, but the top of 
the hill, it seemed, —or 
so she could fancy—that the occupants 
of the house might have a clear and 
self-protective view on all sides. Reach- 
ing now the boundaries of the estate as 
her car slowly climbed the hill, she 
found it shut off from the road and 
from its neighbors by an old brick wall 
some ten feet high, ivy-covered, topped 
by a combing of broken glass and sharp 
spikes inserted point upward in cement 
long weatherbeaten: a common enough 
feature, to be sure, in all the better 
tates she had seen in England, but one 
which seemed to have an especial re- 


had been shorn— 


es- 


pelling signific: ac in its present func- 


1° 


Gunther in his 
a beleaguering world. 


tion, as sheltering 
defiance of 

The wall came to an 
porter’s lodge 
extension along the 
itself as 
they had passed. This 
human _habita 
pelled her impressiot 


I Brvce 


end at the 
midway of the estate’s 
highroad, the 


as anv house in the 


lodge 
village 


sign of 


large 
visibl e 
tion close at hand dis- 
sinister ; 
as to the state of affairs 
that obtained within those 
with a 


venture. 


and a curiosity 
rirt her 


fortitude against her ad- 


walls 
new 


Under orders 
feur brought 


from Quorn, her 


the car to it 


arrest almost opposite the porter’s lodge. 
Followed well-acted tinkering over the 
engine, a well-acted announcement that 
help must be had from some source 
Ursula suggested that he try to 
phone from the porter’s lodge; and at 
once climbed out of the car so that she 
might be in evidence as a woman alone, 
whom courtesy if not common charity 
must within against the oncom- 
ing darkness. 

The chauffeur preceded her to the 
lodge, and tugged at the wire bell handle 
beside the closed gates. In answer, the 
small gate beside the lodge was thrown 
open, when there came to Ursula’s ears 
a voice familiar, yet not to be identified ; 
a voice typically American, but uncouth, 
uneducated. Where had she heard it? 
She stepped forward quickly now. She 
was in luck, she thought, if 
recognize the man, and intre 
self. 

“T’d sure be tickled to death to tele- 
phone to the village for you, stranger,” 
said the porter. “Wait just a minute. 
I’ve got orders from the chief not 
to——”’ 

Ursula 
ment: a 


tele- 


invite 


she could 
duce her- 


him at 


woods 


recognized that mo- 
Maine cuide whom 
Gunther had always taken with him on 
his hunting trips, on two of 
years past, Ursula had 
party. What was his name? 
she could recall it! The man himself 
could forget— 


which, in 
been of 
If or 


she never 
= 

‘ yond 

Out of confused 

tured one: 
“Tom! Don’ me: 

, amazed but 

He 


member 
turned alertly, 


nton.’ 
his very tone, 
inde odd in that 
of flunkies age id 


Something approaching 


and 
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hysteric laughter all but escaped her 
lips, but she managed to make the 
tremulousness of her voice sound mere- 
ly pleased as she returned: 

“You do flatter me by remembering. 
But what in the world are you doing 
here?” 

He was instantly close-mouthed. 
Orders, she assumed. Gunther knew 
what he was doing when he imported 
this man to be his watchdog. 

“Changed my job for a while, that’s 
all,” he said. “Your chauffeur wanted 
me to telephone——” 

Ursula saw him escaping, with no 
possible advantage accruing to herself. 

“No hurry about that. Are you with 
Mr. Gunther ?” 

“What 
countered, 

“Tl know he has a place in England,” 
she explained, “and I know he con- 
sidered you the one man of all men 
whom he could trust. So, putting two 
and two together——” 

“It ain’t always safe to do that, Miss 
Boynton. People who have the habit 
of putting two and two together usually 
make five—or maybe three.” 

Harder to this man than the 
ten-foot wall with the jagged barricade 
atop. She resolved to try audacity. 

“Is Mr. Gunther here now?” 

“No, ma’am:; he is not.” There was 
no doubt about that statement. 

The erstwhile guide was about to 
shut the gate, however abruptly, in 
Ursula’s face when there came from 
within the inclosure a feminine voice; 
a sweet and unforgetable voice, eager 
and pathetic in some unusual fashion, 
slightly foreign in accent—the voice of 
the woman in the small launch in 
Southampton Water. 

“Who is asking for Mr. Gunther, 
Tawm ?” 


gives you that idea?” he 


pass 


she inquired. 

“Somebody’s auto busted down, 
ma’am, and they want me to telephone 
to the village.” 

Her next speech was more imperious: 


“Answer my question! Who was in- 
quiring for Mr, Gunther ?” 

“T told you, ma’am, that——” 

“Chance passers-by with motors out 
of commission aren’t likely to be in- 
quiring for Mr. Gunther. Besides, she 
knew you.” 

“Well, ma’am, it was some one we 
knew——” 

“Open the gate, then, and let me ask 
her in. Where are your manners, man, 
to let her, a friend of Mr. Gunther’s, 
stand out there? Open the gates at 
once.” 

“But, ma’am, you know what Mr. 
Gunther’s rules are—that nobody he 
don’t see and pass on 

“But there’s no possible harm in a 
woman friend of his from America. 
Would you let her stand out there in 
the dark, waiting for a car? You know 
what Mr. Gunther would say to that. 
Open the gates, and let her in, I com- 
mand you.” 

Very slowly Tom made up his mind: 

“IT guess there may be something in 
what you say, at that.” He released 
the latch, and gingerly opened the gate 
from within. 

The woman was at his side as Ursula 
looked in. A slip of a girl, she seemed 
now to Ursula, not past her early 
twenties; far daintier and slighter in 
her lacy, low-cut frock in this mellow- 
ing autumn twilight, than she had been 
in her coarser and more careless gar- 
ments, in the more garish surroundings 
where Ursula first had seen her. A 
mere girl, but an exquisite girl, not so 
much beautiful as vivid, vivid only with 
lovable traits. And though Ursula 
judged her with feminine measure, yet 
she could not find it in her heart to 
judge harshly or with rancor. Not 
rancor nor harshness could endure 
against the sincere impulse of the girl’s 
welcoming gesture, nor against the soft 
appeal in her lucent eyes. 

“Do come in and stop with me until 
your car is ready,” she said. “Wasn’t 
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it fortunate I chanced to be walking 
past the lodge, waiting, really, for Mr. 
Gunther to return? Sorry he’s not here 
to welcome you, but i 

Ursula’s mind caught sharply upon 
that point. Fortune was with her thus 
far with an astounding beneficence. 
She must not forget, however, to play 
her part. 

“Thanks very much. All this is 
most amazing, you know. I knew that 
Mr. Gunther was living in England, 
but——” 

The girl interrupted anxiously, or so 
Ursula thought. 

“Is he a very close 
may I ask?” 

soy and girl thing. I 
haven’t seey him or heard from him in 
years ‘ 

Relief was evident in the girl’s face. 
She took Ursula’s arm with that same 
pretty gesture of hospitality, and led 
her through the soft shadows of a close- 
clipped yew hedge away from the lodge, 
toward the perhaps the 
gardens. 

“Then perhaps you and I may 


friend of yours, 


sort ot 


house, or 


dis- 
with 
that we 
are living here under rather unusual 
circumstances. You will think none the 
less of him, if I say no more than that? 
If, indeed, it matters to you what you 
think?” She was rather eager on that 
point 

“Rumor gives me 


miss any necessity for explanation 


the very briefest information 


the barest of de- 
tails,” Ursula admitted, mindful 
of her real reason 
“Without at all one 
gathers that you are the Crown Princess 
Titania of Jaractria. More than 
that——” 

Titania 


always 
in this escapade. 
understanding, 


drew away from her. 

“Where did you learn that?” 

“T was on Lord Bassford’s yacht at 
Cowes, together with Maraviglia, the 
Italian Symphony Conductor, and the 
Roumanian ambassador. They recog- 
nized you 4 


“Are you sure they did? We in- 
quired”—she was talking to herself now 
—‘and learned that they had said noth- 
ing about it, and so I hoped——” 

Ursula had learned beyond doubt all 
she cared to know, that this girl really 
was Titania, and, so satisfied, was will- 
ing to dismiss the point. 

“Does it so very much matter? 
inquired with sympathy. 

“What a witless and thankless wretch 
Iam! Oh, I am so sorry.” 

“For what? I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, I don’t deserve all he does for 
me. Thankless creature that | 

They 
paces. 
regrets 


she 


am.” 
silence a few 
Titania was busy with her own 
Ursula, for no cause readily 
to be explained, felt a dull twinge of 


walked on in 


conscience, a 


( 
sense of inferiority in the 


face of something bigger than she knew. 
Silence became a trifle awkward, and 
Ursula broke it: 

“Of course I don’t profess to under- 
stand things, but I am sure nothing will 
come of it. It’s a month ago—more 
than that—that they saw you together. 
I assume, of course, that it is political 
developments that you fear,” 

“I’m more a prisoner here than if I 
were a murderer,” she cried with sud- 
den bitterness. 

“T should think you would find it in- 
tolerable, with your background of life 
I’ve often wondered how people like 
you endure d conditions.” 
" “Oh, it’s not so bad when 
He’s delightful. but 


s 


the chang 
he’s here. 
when he’s not I 
could cry to high heaven. ‘here is no 


one in all that great house but the staff 


of servants and an English companion 


who bores me to extinction, poor dear. 


And T do the most foolish things; and 
he has to pay dearly for them, in 
worry, in fear 
tion.” 


the: 


it’s an intolerable posi- 


“Do you ever contemplate regaining 
Ursula asked with well- 
planned stratagem. 

“He says it isn’t safe now.’ 


your throne? 


, 
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“Perhaps he is selfish about it, wants 
to keep you too much to himself. As 
queen, I suppose you could not have a 
commoner ig 

“That’s preposterous, 
but you don’t understand. 
it’s not safe, it’s not safe. 


Pardon me, 
If he says 
He knows.” 
‘hose simple words were manifestly 
her creed of completest conviction. 
Ursula envied her that blind faith in 
him, and knew that argument against 
it was futile indeed. 

“But if you had the support of a 
strong power * 

“I’ve been begging him to have Eng- 
land, or your own America, take up my 
cause. But always his answer is—not 
yet safe. And he knows.” 

Ursula thought out her 
carefully. 


next step 

“Don't tell him this, please. But I 

chance to that the support of 
Great Britain could be won for you.” 

“How can you know? 
in politics 7 


know 


Are you in- 
‘Only desultorily. I am Lord Bass- 
‘ ister-in-law I hear discus- 


“\Vhat marvelous good fortune! 
Would you take it up for me with Lord 
rd?” 

“IT am very much afraid that, if Mr. 
Gunther heard of it, he would put an 
end to anything of that sort.” 

“He needn't 
after a pause. 


{ 
L 


, ¢ 
aS é) 


said Titania 
“Tt can’t do any harm, 
or you to inquire, unofficially, of Lord 
ford. We need do nothing; but I 
should like to know, for my own satis- 
faction. You could tell me privately. 
I could have you here again. 


know,” 


Bass 
1 


I’ve loved 
You’ve no idea how much. 


Who could 


having you. 
I’m sure he wouldn’t mind. 
be safer than you?” 

“Perhaps I may take it up with Lord 
Bassford. But I know so little about 
those things. Are you at all in touch 
with—what do you call them—the 
rovalists of your country? They are 
mostly exiled, I gather.” 
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“No. Oddly enough, none of them 
even know that I live.” 

“Who is the leader of the party?” 

“Prince Dantescu, I suppose, if he is 
still alive. I haven’t heard from him in 
years.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“I don’t know. He went to Cha- 
monix when the republic was declared. 
He may be still there, perhaps incog- 
nito, perhaps openly. Oh, if only you 
could get England’s support 

“I can promise nothing, except that 
I shall mention it to Lord Bassford.” 

“And you will come again to me 
sometime soon, and tell me? Only you 
must be very careful. You could write 
me, of course—Madame Fournier is my 
incognito. But do be most careful if 
you approach Prince Dantescu. Mr. 
Gunther has forbidden my communica- 
tion with him. 


The soviets watch, you 
know. 


Their spies are everywhere, and 
there is a big price on my head.” 
“T shall be careful,” 

promised, and really meant it. 


most Ursula 
For she could not see the dangers 
which Gunther seemed to see. She was 
still certain that his so complete im- 
murement of Titania was due to his 
own selfish desire of sole possession. 
“What lucky, lucky stars may be 
shining upon me to-night,” Titania said 
devoutly, her gaze steadfast into the 
profundities of the gathering night as 
if she saw there some ecstatic vision. 
And then, an instant later, she brought 
herself back to earth: “Oh, I am so 
sorry. How unutterably selfish I am. 
You must be famished, of course, and 
I’ve been simply talking, talking of self. 
I do apologize. Come into the house 
and let us find something to eat. A 
glass of wine will do you good. It may 
be hours befcre your car runs again.” 
Ursula followed her not unwillingly. 
But even as they started up the broad 
terrace of steps a motor horn clamored 
at the gates for admission. Titania 
underwent an instant change. 
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“That is he; that is he, I am sure. 
Come; let us go meet him,” she cried 
with the whimsical delight of a child. 

Ursula would have been left alone 
upon the steps if she had not followed 
down the drive. The colloquy at the 
gate seemed disturbingly long to her. 
She hurried on after Titania who, sud- 
denly bethinking herself again, slowed 
her pace and waited for Ursula. Thus 
they walked down more sedately, and 
met Gunther coming up without his 
car. 

“What a shame we can’t surprise him 
with finding you here,” bubbled Titania, 
once more entirely care free. “But 
Tawm will have told him. No matter; 
he'll be glad to see you.” 

But there was room for doubt upon 
that matter when they met. Gunther 
seemed scarcely to hear Titania’s de- 
lightful informality of introduction. 
His grave, omniscient eyes passed 
quickly from one to the other of the 
women, as if he would read all that 
had passed between them in his absence. 
The soft darkness fortunately cloaked 
expressions facile 
Ursula was prepared for 


against reading, 
almost any 
greeting but that which he gave, behind 
which she sensed nothing but a tense 
and righteous anger. 

“T don’t know whether I 
pleasure of meeting you 

li 


owe the 
g here,” he said 
with grave formality, “to your curiosity, 
urging of 


or to the your friends. Ih 
, 


case, 


1 
I am glad to have been of 


some slight service to you.’ 
“Ts not that 
retorted, 


more by 


rather impertinent,” she 


stung by his tone 
her cuilty couscienc 
of the facts?” 

“T must let you judge 


self. 


1st Fo 


‘We were g 
Titania mann 

Gunther firmly stood his ground. 
“that Miss 
Boynton is rather in a hurry to get on. 
It is late already. 


forced gvavety of 


with 


“T understand,” he said, 


I have arranged that 


Tom shall take my car and tow her back 
to Bexhill. I think he is ready now, 
Tom's wife is making up a basket— 
sandwiches, some wine——” 

Ursula could have cried aloud, not at 
the humiliation, but with a_ sheer 
spiritual agony she herself could not 
analyze into all its component parts, 
for herself, she knew shame, guilt, in- 
finite regret at what she had done; for 
him she knew a respect beneath which 
her head bowed, a respect for his mas- 
tery, for his sense of justice, even for 
his retaliation against the outrage he 
knew had been visited upon him. But, 
of course, she permitted none of this 
to come to the surface. 

“You are most solicitous, as you have 
always been,” she told him stiffly. Then 
she turned to Titania: “Thanks again 
for your hospitality. You’ve made it 
quite delightful.” 

“We are seeing you to your car, at 
least’? Titania almost begged Gunther, 
baffled completely by the whole situa- 
tion. 

Gunther 
them 


three of 
1 1 
aown to the 


and the 


“1 
silence 


turned, 
walked in 
porter’s lodge. As Gunther stepped to 
the door for the basket of 
whispered : 

“IT don't understand it all. I’m so 


[ think he 


food Titania 


sorry. overdoes it. 
“You are fortunate 

know,” Ursula murmured 
“But you will c ider my 


more than you 


case; and 


other begged 


a low w 
T 
[Trou 


rsulia s Ca 
1 
i 


*" — 
ney lel 


thie Salts 


id 


(aun 


~hautfeur ( 


behind 


) 
l 


which Tom 


ined farewell 

little apart 
loor. Gun 
n as he closed 
the door afte 


rT 
Then, suddenly, as the towrope was 
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drawn gently taut while he lingered by 
the door of the car Gunther said, in a 
voice so low that it could not carry to 
Titania. 

“Do forgive me, Ursula. I am doing 
what I know is the only thing to be 
done.” 

Looking back an instant later as the 
pair of them standing together were 
swallowed up in the darkness, Ursula 
wished fiercely that she had forgiven 
him. No, not that; rather that she had 
craved his own forgiveness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Spiritually and physically exhausted 
was. Ursula when she got back, toward 
midnight, to Halidon Hall. Quorn and 
Lady Barbara were waiting for her. 
Bassford was in London for the night. 
Quorn'’s eagerness grated on her, re- 
strained and occulted though it was. 

“You are, of course, too tired now to 
talk of it,” he said, wistfully, however. 

“IT am, yes. You will excuse it?” 

His disappointment escaped 
guard. 


his 


“But any success whatever? 
word or two.” 

“Not now. To-morrow morning, 
please,” she begged, and escaped to her 
own wing. 


Just a 


Barbara followed her presently. 
Their dressing rooms adjoined. Bar- 
bara rapped softly on the communicat- 
ing door, and entered in response to 
the low-voiced summons. 

“You’ve disappointed him rather ter- 
ribly, dear,” said Barbara. ‘He thinks 
you're excessively selfish and _ high- 
handed.” 

“Surely he didn’t tell you that, did 
he? Surely he couldn’t have sent you 
here to get my report.” 

“Oh, no, he said nothing; nothing 
whatever. But I could tell by his man- 
ner, his looks. They are easy to read 
when you have learned the language.” 

“Let him think what he will. Bar- 
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25 
bara, I’m glad you came to me. Is it 
all worth while?” 

“Is what worth while? I don’t 
know what this evening’s business is 
about. Michael is vexingly discreet.” 

“Oh, not this evening’s affair. I 
mean life—everything. Your life: is 
it worth while? It isn’t. Your eyes 
have told me that for years. This sell- 
ing yourself for position, even the posi- 
tion of real achievement, of enabling 
things of consequence—is it worth 
while ?” 

“It’s as much worth while as any- 
thing else, dear. It lasts, in any case— 
to feed their ambition. There’s noth- 
ing else stable with men. It’s some- 
thing you can tie to.” 

“Is there nothing else dependable?” 

“Not with men—men, at least, of the 
type you and I could care about even a 
little. And if we women starve our- 
selves a little for sake of it, so do the 
men for sake of it. It is, after all, 
dependable, so long you feed it 
enough; a common goal and a common 
interest if the ambition be high enough.” 

Ursula sat up from the divan upon 
which she had thrown herself in de- 
spair when she entered the room; sat 
up and looked intently at her sister. 

“You can’t be right. I know you’re 
wrong. Your eyes, my own sense, tell 
me that.” 

“Vague feelings are not to be taken 
account of in this most concrete and 
material of worlds. If you can find 
that shadowy something better, you'll 
still find it shadowy.” 

“Still I can’t believe you.” 

“That’s because you're tired, 
overwrought for whatever cause. 
anything you can tell me?” 

“No.” 

“You'll feel differently about it to- 
morrow morning,’ said Barbara, and 
withdrew. 

Lady Barbara was right about that. 
With the light of morning, Ursula’s 
sense of violent revulsion against the 


as 


and 
Is it 
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part she had chosen had vanished com- 
pletely, and with such a reaction that 
she threw herself with more resolution 
than ever into the other side of the 
balance. That Bryce Gunther chose to 
waste his life on a love affair—as, of 
course, she thought—was no reason 
why she should do the same. That 
Gunther’s masculine selfishness led him 
to defy the world was no reason why 
the deserving ambition of a deserving 
man should be thwarted; far less why 
the protective policy of a vast empire 
should be vitiated and a world’s civiliza- 
tion placed in jeopardy. 

By morning she wondered that she 
could have been so weak as had 
been the night before. By morning she 
was all eagerness to launch herself irrev- 
ocably into the swift current of greater 
affairs. To Quorn, in the gardens after 
early breakfast, she told everything 
pertinent she had learned the night be- 
fore; told it with a precious judgment 
of relative values, 


she 


with an enthusiasm 
of spirit that again exalted him with 
the boundless and_ beneficent 
strength that was hers. 

Again Quorn marveled. 

“T doubted you last night, you know. 
God forgive me,” he said, with an 
humility which, however sincere at the 
moment, did not set well on him. 

“Aren’t doubts, eradicated, the main- 
springs of greater assurance?” she won- 
dered. 

“Tn this case, at least, they are. There 
is a magic about it. I’ve 
surer of success.” 

Quorn left that the 
Continent, to Dan- 
tescu first in Chamonix; and then, with 
the aid of the secret service, if need be, 
wherever clews to that Baractrian blue 
blood led him. Ursula, eager to know 
whether Gunther had worried Titania 
into confiding to him even an inkling 
of the projected business, dispatched a 
brief note to her, guiltily careful to dis- 
guise its origin, informing her that the 


woman’s 


never been 
afternoon for 


search for Prince 


Ainslee’s 


affair of her restoration was proceeding 
apace. The reply to the note was a long 
letter full of gratitude and wistful an- 
ticipation, which allayed Ursula’s dread 
of Gunther’s interference. 

While Quorn was away on his osten- 
sible vacation  th¢ had got 
Bassford’s house in Mayfair ready for 
the season’s activities, and the family 
went up for the autumn. Now did 
Ursula throw herself, with all her re- 
sources of wit and beauty and clever- 
ness, into establishing herself once for 
all as a political 
circles. It was, of course, of vast as- 
sistance to her that Lady Bassford’s 
salon already was the most brilliant and 
the most recherché of all the ministerial 
hostesses: brilliant because Barbara 
dared add to the stodgy diplomatic and 
parliamentary set such people as Max 
3rant, the actor, and Maraviglia, and, 
most daring of all, Anna 
Lady Barbara laughingly foresaw an 
adumbration of herself in advancing so 
resolutely Ursula’s social interests, but 

set there was no disparity. 
Brant dubbed them les 


servants 


leading hostess in 


Kremlin. 


to their 


Max 


Graces 


Américaines, and the coupling of their 
names 


was indissoluble. 

If a third Grace had been needed to 
complete the 
Anna Kremlin 
requirements. 


allusion, 
fulfilled the 


mythological 
could have 


True, she was 


American, citizen of the 
is that within a little. And 
from the beginning of the season, she 
unaccountably allied herself with an un- 
reasoning partiality to Ursula. It wi 

not like favoritism to 
women, accepted 
analysi 


but being a 
world she wi 


her, this showing 
but Ursula 


since the 


without 
potent 
spell over London could aid her own 
social campaign. It gave her an im- 
primatur of bohemianism which other- 
wise she could not have 
costlier sacrifices of standing in the 
more sedate circles. Anna Kremlin’s 
excessive friendship with her gave her 
a valuable cachet without cost. 


Kremlin’s 


won without 
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Or, perhaps, not quite without cost. 
Max Brant unaccountably took occasion 
to point out to Ursula an unforeseen 
danger that lurked, to his mind, in too 
much intimacy with Anna Kremlin. 
But that was later, after many things 
had happened. 

Quorn came back from Switzerland 
successful, he confessed, beyond his 
fondest hopes. He had found Dan- 
tescu without difficulty. The aged 
prince, when he heard Quorn’s mission, 
fell upon the young Englishman’s neck 
as his deliverer from a_ nightmare 
thralldom of ignominy. Quorn found 
the old chieftain, his eye newly aglitter 
with hope and high courage, completely 
capable of directing everything: the 
propaganda in Baractria, the marshaling 
of the royalist forces, the prudent ex- 
penditure of the great fund placed by 
Quorn at his disposal, the very coup 
d'etat by which the dynasty should be 
restored—all a matter of weeks only, 
and but few weeks at that. 

“Baractria shall queen for 
Christmas,” the old prince declared in 
his hot enthusiasm; “the gift of her 
humblest and most loyal servitor.” 

Quorn found the bon mot worth re- 
peating to Ursula, when to her he made 
his report on the first night of his re- 
turn to London. In turn Ursula wrote 
it in her prompt and diligently disguised 
summation of progress made to Titania. 
Fortunately she knew Bryce Gunther, 
knew that he was too much the man of 
honor to pry into letters not his own. 
Far best, under the circumstances, both 
Ursula and Quorn 


have a 


agreed, to leave 
Titania exactly where she was until 
Baractria was ready for the coup d’état, 
set for the high drama of her restora- 
tion. After that Quorn took charge of 
the English end of the campaign and, 
through a continuous stream of proven 
messengers, collaborated with Dantescu, 
taking prudent prevision against all pos- 
sible dangers that lurked—trival royal- 
ists with pretenders, soviet spies, most 
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of all Bryce Gunther himself. For 
Ursula had warned him particularly 
against the possibilities of a combination 
like Bryce Gunther and the Maine guide 
who seemed to be his only henchman. 

But in spite of superhuman dis- 
cretion, things happened that were dis- 
turbing. 

From Max Brant came the first sign 
of trouble. To Ursula, riding in the 
park in the zestful air of a November 
sunrise, came Brant cantering up. 
Ursula was not a little surprised. It 
was the first time she had seen him in 
the park at that time of day. Some 
instinct, born of the unusual and of 
his evident pointing directly for her, 
made Ursula think that this was no 
chance meeting. She didn’t much like 
the look of it. Brilliant and engaging 
though he was, Brant had none too good 
a reputation in his private affairs; and 
there had been times when she had felt 
compelled to put him in his place. 
Philandering, however, was not his pur- 
pose this morning; at least, not his 
primary purpose. He curbed his horse 
showy Irish hunter—to instant 
docility, and suggested to Ursula that 
they walk a space. 

“There’s something I’ve been want- 
ing for some days to tell you,” said he, 
“and there’s never a chance of coming 
near you where we ordinarily meet.” 

“Tt sounds important,” Ursula 
laughed, “if it brought you out at this 
time of the morning,” and reined in to 
match the pace he chose to set. 

“Tt is, for you,” said he gravely. His 
fine face and deep eyes were set in 
dramatic pose. “And yet, in telling you, 
I run serious risk of being impugned 
for interesting myself too much in the 
affairs of others.” 

“Charges of that sort are born in 
motives, not in facts.” 

“Yes, with you I dare say they are. 
You are big enough, broad-minded 
enough—at any rate, I feel I ought to 
tell you.” 


—/ 
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“Why keep mé@ in suspense ?” laughed 
Ursula. 

“Did you ever stop to wonder 
whether there is any ulterior motive in 
Anna Kremlin’s so diligently cultivating 
your friendship?” 

“No,” Ursula answered immediately, 
and thought about it afterward. A 
queer opening, surely. Max Brant and 
Anna Kremlin were friendly enough to 
give rise to whispers. 

“Anna, you know,” he continued, “is 
really a woman of mystery. A spy, 
one can only guess, engaged in romantic 
but none the less pragmatic affairs, with 
secret tentacles stretched out to pretty 
well every chancellery in Europe.” 

Without looking at him, Ursula was 
conscious that as he said this he sub- 
mitted her to an unusually intent 
scrutiny. 

“Why do you tell me this?” 

“Because I think you ought to know 

” 
“Thanks. But I fail to understand 
why you should consider it of so much 
importance to me. It is interesting, in- 
triguing, even; but beyond that—is she 
any the worse friend for being these 
other things?” 

3rant seemed to Ursula to be in- 
explicably overinterested in her reac- 
tions to his warning. Suddenly she 
braved his scrutiny with direct eyes. 

“Tt is only that I want to warn you,” 
he said, “against telling her too much, 
even a little, about—about affairs you 
may chance to be into 
touch with.” 

What on earth lay 
Ursula asked herself. 

“What sort of thing, 
she asked. 

Brant hesitated 

“Shall I tell you 
quired 

“Please do.” 

“TI hear—oh, most confidentially, 
through my closest friends, Maraviglia, 
Stellius, others—that you are involved 


it. 


brought close 
back of all this? 


for example?” 


frankly?” he in- 


in bringing about a change in govern- 
ment in a certain country not to be 
mentioned.” 

Ursula knew that she bit her lip un- 
consciously; but it was for an instant 
so immediately transient that she was 
sure she had saved herself by her care- 
less: 

“If you think that, and your friends 
as well, it would be futile for me to try 
to deny it. In fact, it’s 
pleasant accusation. 
call it? Kingmaker? Or something 
like that? It’s not a criminal offense 
in your country, is it?” 

“Why not ‘queenmaker?’” he coun- 
tered. 

“Oh, just as you will. Perhaps that 
word sounds more romantic to you. To 
my own private conceit, ‘kingmaker’ 
sounds more delectable.” 

“Ah, well, we've bantered enough 
about it, haven’t we? I merely wanted 
to impress upon you that you should 
not take Madame Kremlin too much 
into private counsels in any affair of 
public importance.” 

“Thanks for the advice.” 

“And if you should want a friend to 
whom you can come safely——” 

“You'd suggest yourself ?’’ 
pleted for him. 

“You do me much honor,” he 
deprecated, only half seriously. 

There was mystery enough about the 
real motivation of the 
induce Ursula to 

“The man kn 
the affair to him 
and either 
knows, or 


not an un- 
What would you 


she com- 


too 


odd episode to 
pass it on to Quorn. 
ws,” she summed up 

“or at least guesses, 


} 


wante ne 


to tell me that 
wanted to 
by watching my 


verify his guess 
But the 


how did he 


reactions. 

point that baffles me is 

know ?” 
“Simple ™ 


enough,” said Quorn, with 


dismissing the event as of 
no importance 


the air of 
“Both Maraviglia and 
Stellius of Roumania have guessed 
many things. I’ve had to ask them 
things, as you know.” 
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“That may be,” she agreed. “And 
being so, why should Max Brant so 
thoroughly interest himself in it?” 

“Simple again. Merely to strike a 
bull’s-eye with you. There’s far less 
in. Max Brant than people generally 
give him credit for.” 

But in spite of Quorn’s ready reas- 
surance, to Ursula it all had a sinister 
import, and thenceforth she watched 
Max Brant with no small diligence. 

Far more alarming to Quorn was a 
letter which Ursula received toward the 
end of the first week in December. 
Being in French, it seemed not so 
stilted as its translation: 

My Dearest oF Frienps: An incompre- 
hensible state of affairs has developed, and 
I am baffled beyond relief. Mr. Gunther is 
becoming every day more insistent that we 
leave here at once. He is likc!y at any time 
my hand. You insisted that I do 
not tell him that plots looking to my restora- 
tion are in progress. I do not want to tell 
him that, because I am sure he will do all 
he can to frustrate them for ‘ny sake. Yet 
what can I say, what reason-can I give hi.a 
for not going away with him as he wishes? 

I cannot elude him much longer. What 
shall I do? Please let me know immediately. 

TITANIA, 


to force 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Quorn was at no enduring loss for 
an answer. He read the letter when 
he came to Bassford’s house for tea, 
and before it was time to change for 
dinner a complete campaign was mapped 
out in his mind, to the last pertinent 
detail. He called Ursula into Bass- 
ford’s private library when the last of 
the tea guests had gone, and concisely 
put the entire matter before her. 

“You see, dear, it is a matter of but 
ten days or so before Dantescu will be 
ready, before he will arrive to escort 
Titania to Baractria. So we may as 
well cut the Gordian knot by getting 
her away from Gunther at once. Bass- 
ford will give us the use of Halidon 
Hall. We can take her there to await 
Dantescu. It might not be bad, for the 
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sake of better relationship in the future, 
for you to go down to Halidon Hall, 
and keep her company while she waits.” 

“But you go far too fast,” Ursula 
declared, with a mock gasp. “I can’t 
even follow you; or, at any rate, can’t 
concede all the possibilities you men- 
tion. For example 

“It’s all worked out. 
ficulty,” he declared. 

“But I can assure you it will be no 
easy matter to get her away from the 
Bexhill house.” 

“Oh, quite simple, on the contrary. 
You must help, of course, but P 

Now she knew an instictive dread. 

“How?” she asked. 

“T’ve already had the ground there 
thoroughly looked over and reported 
on,” he explained. ‘Write her that at 
five o’clock Friday afternoon—I trust 
you have nothing you can’t cut on Fri- 
day, for this is most important now— 
write her to be by the big spreading 
double beech tree about halfway along 
the wall on the deserted side of the 
estate nearest the village. Trusty men 
will be there waiting for her in a car, 
with scaling ladders to help her over 
the wall. They will take her direct to 
Halidon Hall. No, you’d better make 
it three o’clock in the afternoon. That 
will enable her to make Halidon Hall 
before it gets too dark. Besides, that 
hour is a less suspicious one. Is that 
plain? You will write her that and 
have it sent at once?” 

Ursula was fairly hurried off her feet. 

“But you don’t really suppose it will 
be as simple as all that, do you?” 

“Why not? Didn’t you say that she 
has free range of the estate ?”’ 

“She appears to. But what if Bryce 
—Mr. Gunther—happens to be with 
her? How can she evade him? How 
make excuses to him which won’t im- 
mediately engender suspicion? And 
then—why, it’s impossible! You don’t 
know him; and with that guide there, 
too!” 


There’s no dif- 
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“That's where you come in, Ursula. 
I’ve really planned it all excellently.” 

“And what part have you assigned 
to me?” 

“You’re to go down at the same time, 
manage to see Gunther on whatever pre- 
text, and hold him past the hour. Then 
you may go on direct to Halidon Hall, 
if you wish.” 

“But—but Michael, you couldn’t put 
me in such a position.” 

Quorn looked at 
whether feigned or real. 

“But there’s no danger, dear. The 
girl will be safe away before Gunther 
knows what has happened and, in any 
case, he’s not likely to attack vou.” 

“Danger! It ; 


her in surprise, 


wasn’t that | 
If only that were all! 


meant. 
But to make me 
a decoy, a dupe—— 
Quorn broke in with a light laugh 


““ | 


Ursula, must we have this out aga 

My faith in vou has been 

Please don’t des i 
“But is it neces 

fainter remonstrance 
“Why not? 


we not, that 


of the w 
to escape? 
you knows 
his attention 
not your 
you? 
you?” 

Ursula was at 
ment. 

“But to have him 
to have 
that I used 


claimed 


him suspect 
guess 
incoherently 
Quorn spoke seriot 
“16 2 


success, 


anything c 
with the attai 
f: 


4 


“To go there, hold him in conversa- 


tion while all the time I 
deceiving him——” 
“This is your test, Ursula. 


know I am 


There is 


no other way to my success. Are you 
the woman I give you credit for being, 
or are you deceiving yourself and me? 


Does all your talk of helping me, of 


your own self-realization, mean any- 
thing, or——” 

“That’s unkind.” 

“Which do you want? Charity or 
the truth? Dear, I don’t mean to be 
unkind. But everything hinges on this 

my success, And it’s such a 
simple thing I ask you to do. Is he at 


Look at it from 


yours. 


all to be considered: 
that point of view. 


Under the circum- 
Stances 

“Say no more. 

Quorn 
pleased. 


“T knew I 


was 


went 


iamp, 


It was not easy. In fact, she had 
with assurance at 


even at the 


tained her purpose 


moment her chauffeur 
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tugged at the wire bell pull by Gunther’s 
gates. After that it was a matter purely 
of inspiration. 

Tom answered the summons, Ursula 
leaned from the car and spoke to him 
with direct familiarity. 

“T came to see Mr. Gunther this time, 
Tom.” 

Tom was visibly embarrassed. 
not seein’ folks much, Miss 
Boynton.” 

“But he’ll see me, I am sure.” She 
got out of the car, and came up to the 
man. “You might tell him it is rather 
important.” 

“I'll tell him, ma’am. But I'll have 
to ask you to stay here till he gives the 
word. His orders is to let no one in 
without his special permission.” 

“I'll wait here, then. I wouldn’t have 
you disobey orders for worlds. I'll 
in the car till you come back. It’s 
there.” 

“I won't be a minute, ma’am. Mr. 
Gunther's in his rooms right here in 
he lodge.” 

\Which statement, at the time, had no 

cular except 
was glad not to have to wait 
fom had communicated with the 
itself. Within a very few 
Gunther was facing her, with 

* question in his eyes. Ursula de- 
for the upon a_ bold 


“oe | , 
ries 


wait 
warmet 


meaning to Ursula, 


present 


really wanted to speak with 


Madame Fournier,” she said, “but judg- 


[rom my experience of last time 
[ gather that it is best to speak 
first with you.” 


h TC. 


‘Why do you want to see her, 
Ursula?” 


lonely. I 
can’t we be friends, 


She seemed to be so 
wanted to suggest 
after a fashion?” 

“We might consider that. I’m rather 
glad to have you come, Ursula. Won't 
you come in? I’ve something I’d like 
to say to you.” 


Rather surprising, that. For a mo- 
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ment she read him with incredulity. 
Was it safe to accept his invitation? 
But why show her fear? 

“Are you sure it’s quite safe?” 
asked, with a slight laugh of irony. 
He held the gate back for her. 

“Quite safe,” he said. He opened 
the door of the lodge itself. ‘Tom’s 
wife is here, if that helps any. My 
living quarters are rather cramped. I 
share them with Tom and his wife. 
But I dare say you'll find my little 
library cosier, at least, than talking out- 
side on a day like this.” 

Ursula followed him in wondering 
silence to the small room on the left of 
the entrance, overlooking the park. To 
the right, she could Tom’s wife 
busied in the kitchen. At the sight of 
the small library she caught her breath. 
So much here that she knew! Antlers 
of that which he had shot over 
her shoulder; on the floor the skin of 
a grizzly, still bearing, she could almost 
guess in her highly strung state, her 
own footprints unsullied from the time 
she had last stepped upon it in his New 
York apartment; the queer Burmese 
stand, from which many a time he had 
served her tea; the books on the scarred 
refectory table that served him for desk, 
their joint favorites: “The Blue Bird,” 
Shelley, “Nostromo,” others as familiar 
as if five years and more had suddenly 
been erased. Ursula shut 
against it for a second. When she 
them Gunther quite 
calmly was taking a woman’s rough- 
knit scarf from one of the deep wicker 
in front of the glowing fire. 
Without so much as a glance at her, 
he put it on the table, and indicated to 
Ursula that chair for her to sit in. 
Ursula sat in it, picturing Titania sit- 
ting there. 

Gunther next poked the fire to a 
blaze, dropped coal, and 
reached unconsciously for tobacco on 
the mantel above the fire. 

“You never used to mind a pipe, 


she 


see 


moose 


her eyes 


opened again 


chairs 


on more 
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Ursula,” 


SO long. 


were his first words for ever 


“Please smoke, Bryce.” 

“Mrs. Andrews will some tea 
in presently, I think. Excuse me a 
moment while I speak with her.” 

He was gone but a very few seconds, 
barely long enough for Ursula to stare 
at the woman’s scarf again. Before he 
came back, however, she heard the 
outer door open, heard a whispered 
word outside, heard Tom’s heavy tread 
tramping away over the gravel drive. 
Had he suspected, and sent Tom away 
to watch? If so, how could she meet 
his eyes when he came back? 

But he was back at once, and spoke 
in a quite normal tone. 

“T don’t know, Ursula, really why 
you're here. You'll pardon me if I 
guess that you wanted to pass some sort 
of confidential message to—let’s lay our 
cards on the table 


“er 


have 


to Princess Titania.” 
To—to whom?” 

He completely disregarded her ques- 
tion of feigned surprise. 

“But before I can permit you to speak 
with her I want to tell you a few things 
very frankly: some things you do not 
know, some things you will be surprised 
that I know. I am rather recluse, don’t 
get about much, yet I do manage, some- 
how or another, to keep in touch with 
things. Your igement to Michael 
Quorn, of course, is no secret, since I 

That, however, is be- 
point. I congratulate 
is, as far as I can learn, 


eng 


read the papers. 
side the vou; he 
as nearly 
worthy of you as you are likely to find. 
He and you, together, should go far.” 

“Thanks,” Ursula 
faintly. 


murmured rather 
may find it 
may, to your mind, 
have an undertone of animosity against 
Quorn. They aren’t meant to be that; 
but this is a time for frankness. E 
planations, too, are time consuming.” 
He lighted his pipe; she could see his 
fingers tremble a little. 


Some of the things I 


necessa ry tO Say 


Ex- 


Quorn wouldn't have smoked a pipe, 
she mused as she watched; she liked 
to see a man pipe. Gunther 
flicked the match into the fireplace, but 
did not sit down. 

“I’m really asking myself where to 
start, Ursula,” he 
good a place as any. 


smoke a 


said. “This is as 
i warned Quorn, 
through a mutual friend of ours, that 
he had no chance of putting through 
his royalist plot for Titania’s restora- 
tion. He has no chance against the 
soviets; never had a chance.” 

“Bryce, whatever you 
ing , 

“Tt is cards on the table, Ursula. 
You could act, if you cared to, some- 
thing worth while, but petty trickery, 
never. It doesn’t go with you—unless 
you've changed. rouble to in- 
terrupt? Quorn knows, but underesti- 
mates the "nad: 
almost supernatural spy 


talk- 


are 


So whi 


power, the pe;‘nec’’, the 
system of ti 
soviets. He goes on in bland innocence; 
no, even in bland self-satisfaction that 
success is in sight. But when the time 
comes for the restoration there is very 
likely to be no queen at hand.” 

“You mean you’ll——” 

“Yes, 
trate it because it is doomed to failure. 
But I did not that when I 
taiking just mean that the 
special pains to 


I’ll do anything I can to frus- 
mean was 
now. I 


soviets will take 
to it that Titania is not there for 
| 


her coronation. He appears to be 
Quorn does, 


very 


sure, 


that no one so 


much as 
iin tum sehebninds oe Te eee 
knows the existence of his prot; wnereas 
the soviets are very nearl 
his every move. In at 
what has h ippened, in precise words: 
until he ar lots the 


did not 


sOViCLS 
even 1OW iat Titania was 
alive, or that 
house 


er of the royal 
was in Now, lately, 


for nearly a mot 


iet spies have 


been haunting thi 
she almost taunted 
him, “that they are soviet spies?” 


“Are you sure,” 


Both soviet spies, and Quorn’s own. 
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They are not difficult of differentiation. 
Which goes to prove that the soviets 
know that Titania is alive, is here with 
me, and is being restored. The price 
on her head is high. To eradicate the 
royal house is worth their trouble. I 
need not tell you that. But without his 
plot, she would have gone through the 
rest of her life untroubled by them, 
incognito, but safe.” 

“Why are you telling me any of these 
things °”’ 

“I am just coming to that. Quorn 
may be able to protect the girl while 
she is in England, but once she leaves 
here, once she sets out on her journey 
to Baractria, there are no safeguards 
sufficient to fetch her through un- 
harmed. Dantescu may declare that he 
can handle the situation; yet he has 
made a noise throughout the Balkans 
like an artillery review.” 

“How do you know all these things ?” 
But her question was not of curiosity, 
nor yet of intolerance; rather of 
astonished respect for him. 

“Does it matter, since I know them? 
I've managed to gather several sound 
friendships in the course of my life. 
My European mail might amaze you. 
But let us get back to the point. Do 
you not now understand a little more 
clearly, Ursula, exactly what you are 
doing when you help Quorn?” 

“Restoring a stable government 
a woman in grave jeopardy 

Sending a woman to un- 


Bryce.” 
than Quorn. 
He hasn’t.” 
th England behind her— 


I’ve 

spies 

hat avail England when she is 

i, or on her way there?” 

“She knows the risks, and she ac- 

cepts them. She would rather be a 

queen in her country, than ex- 
patriate, even with you.” 
Gunther winced visibly. 
3—Ains. ' 


own 
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“I can’t argue with you, I see. I 
know that you are sending her to cer- 
tain death.” And Ursula had no choice 
but to believe him. “If you can live 
your life through in peace with the 
memory of that upon your conscience, 
go and talk with her now as you will. 
If you don’t care, that is; if a woman’s 
life means nothing as compared with 
your ambition. But if you have in you 
some abiding trait of the Ursula I used 
to know, and loved, then go and tell 
her that there is no more of this royalist 
plot.” 

“Bryce, almost you—but how can you 
know ?” 

“T know.” 

She merely stared at him. 

“There is nothing more to be said,” 
he declared. ‘Here is tea for you. I 
will have her come here to you, and 
leave you two together.” He started 
to leave. 

“Bryce, tell me,” she called after him, 
“tell me honestly, how much of all this 
is due to your desire to save her—for 
yourself, and how much to save her for 
herself ?” 

He turned back from the door, and 
looked at her for what seemed many 
seconds. 

“Nothing I could tell you about that 
would convince you, Ursula; so the less 
said the better. Shall I have her come 
to you if 

But at that moment an electric alarm 
gong rang sharply in the lodge; a deaf- 
ening peal, it seemed to Ursula. Gun- 
ther leaped for the outside door, tore 
it open, and looked out. Through the 
open door came the sound of two shots 

heavy revolver or rifle—in 


quick 
staccato. The guide’s wife dropped the 
tea tray with a clatter on the Burmese 
table, and ran to Gunther’s side. 
“Mr. Gunther, that be 
hurt, maybe ?” 
He pushed her back into the room 
“You mustn’t go out. We'll know ip 


a minute.” His eyes, blazing, met 


can Tom- « 
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Ursula’s over the head of the fright- 
ened woman. 

“Is this why you came, Ursula?” he 
asked, in a voice that rang for hours 
after in her ears. 

But before she could find words he 
was gone. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Gunther came again to Anna Krem- 
lin on the afternoon following Titania’s 
escape. Never any too sure of his wel- 
come, for he knew the antipathy and 
well-founded fear that kept her clear 
of political embroilments, he was none 
the less agreeably surprised. Her wel- 
come was hearty and intimate, like the 
woman herself. 

“Again, madame,” he greeted her as 
she rushed into the tiny drawing-room, 
both hands outstretched to him, “I have 
felt compelled to make a plea for your 
good services.” 

Quite well she knew that it was no 
ordinary circumstance which had 
brought him here, yet her eagerness to 


see him was not born wholly of curi- 
osity. <A 
ideals, however unconventional, she had 
yielded to him, in her vivid imagination, 


passionate worshiper of 


something of an apotheosis. And yet 
she drew back from her first effusive 
greeting. 

“How different you are from the last 
time you were here! What has hap- 
pened?” ghe exclaimed. 

“Diffexent ? 
countered. 
it.” 

“But you are different. Amazingly.” 

“A little worried, perhaps; no more 
than that,” he suggested. 

“Oh, much more than that. What is 
it? Embittered? That is it: embit- 
tered. I have found the exact word.” 

“Embittered? Perhaps. Life plays 
grimmish jokes.” He smiled a little. 
“But I didn’t know I wore the marks 
so plainly on my face.” 

She gave him another keenly apprais- 


different?’ he 
“I’m sure I’m not aware of 


| low 


ing look, then bade him bring the low, 
tufted chair close to her favorite seat, 
and disposed herself, lovely if a little 
startling in cerise and black, in the deep 
embrasure of the window. 

“No,” she tried to comfort him re- 
garding his appearance, “‘it’s not alto- 
gether on your face; not plainly for the 
world to see. But to me it comes in 
mystic fashion. I’ve a close sympathy 
with you; I feel your embitterment, 
rather than see it. But no matter now, 
What has happened ?” 

“As I told you,” he deprecated, “I’ve 
another favor to ask.” 

“Granted beforehand.” 

“Perhaps not when you hear it.” 

“Be it what it may.” 

He toyed thoughtfully with his ciga- 
rette tube, marshaling his approach. 

“They took Titania away from me 
yesterday.” 

“The soviets ?” 

“Quorn.” 

“You are sure?’ 

“Oh, very. My man recognized the 
English hired detectives. A ruse, not 
even ingenious. I was blinded at the 
time.” 

“Blinded ?” 

“Mentally; spiritually.” 

“Hence your bitterness, my friend.” 
She touched his knee with a rare, inti- 
mate gesture of compassion. “Is it not 


o” 


So! 
“But does it matter?’ he countered. 
“If there is bitterness, it is not against 
Titatiia. Here is the note she left for 
me.” He smiled tenderly and fondly 
as he passed the letter to her. 
She read: 


Mon BIEN AIME: Be not angry with me, I 
beg thee; neither think me silly, or improvi- 
dent of what is to come, or, of all degrada- 
tions, ungrateful to thee. 

Of the dangers of the 
than the American woman, but I am ready 
for them. They matter to me no longer. 
They, at least, are tolerable, whereas the pres- 
ent and the future with thee are alike intol- 
erable: intolerable to thee because thou dost 


future I know better 
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not love me; intolerable to me because I love 
thee, and cannot see thee longer waste thy 
life. TITANIA. 

Anna Kremlin shook her head as with 
grave disapproval of the unaccounta- 
bility of man—or of fate. 

“Ah, my friend, did I not tell you 
so?” 

“I didn’t guess it, of 
wouldn’t have mattered.” 

“But now, don’t you regret-———’ 

“No; 

“And you are going to let her go out 
of your life, plunge into the maelstrom ?” 

“Anything but that. Hence my com- 
ing to you. I am now amazingly help- 
want your help, if you can give 


course. It 


less. | 
it to me—to her ; whichever you prefer.” 

“T am listening.” 

“T believe they took her direct to Lord 
Bassford’s country place. My man 
wounded one of Quorn’s men as they 

ve That made it comparatively 

a time, to trace them. I had 

les about using the machinery 

lice system. Thus I had them 

ugh Henley; and then, sud- 

police refused me assistance. 

O nterference, of course, but be- 
thought late. He should have 
forestalled it. He has made the same 
istakes in his restoration plot. But no 

[ traced them through Henley, 
e Bassford place is but twelve 

that. If they were not 
going to Halidon Hall, why did they 


altogether, and go s 


of too 


1 1 
ral ¢ 


miles he vond 


o far 
But, of course, | am 


pass London 
; 

; 

i 


n that direction ? 
not positive, and have no ready way of 
proving it. Not knowing where she is, 


nothing. 


I can do You are a very close 
Iriend of the Bassford’s, 


Miss Boynton 


nget i 


and even of 
Could you not, by some 
method, find out for me 

is indeed at Halidon Hall?” 
there,” Anna Kremlin 

a moment’s thought. “They 
ig a house party there, starting 
from this week-end and lasting through 
Christmas. They have asked me down.” 


whether 


are givil 
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Gunther took earnest thought of that. 

“Your conclusion is not justified,” he 
pronounced. “One might even say that 
the unusual length of the house party 
at this time is to cover, by publicity, 
the fact that she is there in conceal- 
ment. It is a vast house; there are 
wings, hidden rooms, undoubtedly, 
where Titania could be completely and 
comfortably concealed while the rest of 
the house is given over to unsuspecting 
and untrammeled gayeties.” 

“Tf that is true, I shall know it,” she 
said with sudden resolution. 

“Tf that is true,” Gunther repeated 
after her, “I find fortune to be very 
much in my favor. If it comes to 
rescuing her, you might be of invalu- 
able assistance—if you cared to be.” 

Anna Kremlin checked her enthusi- 
asm, 

“Ah, but the soviets! 
now is so tranquil.” 

“That is a point upon which I would 
not argue with You the 
dangers as well as I. 

“And if you did 
could you do with her?’ 

“Take her to America.” 

“T thought you wouldn’t go there— 
your friends in America, your reputa- 
tion there to be considered.” 


And my life 


you. know 


” 


rescue her, what 


\merica doesn’t 


any more matter to me.” 


“My reputation in 
“Extraordinary change,” she ejacu- 
lated, trying 
scrutiny of 


x to solve the riddle by keen 
him. 
Gunther evaded: 
“A last resort, 

say that, as a last 
“Perhaps you did. 


you see. Did I not 
resort-——’”’ 
But Quorn would 
never permit you to leave England with 
her, you could get her safe 
away. He can have all ports watched.” 
“For Quorn,” he said, “I have a final 
bolt left in my quiver: a compelling 
one, but one so desperate that I do not 
want to use it until every other device 
has been exhausted.” 
Anna Kremlin knew 


even if 


how vain it 
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would be to ask him what he would not 
voluntarily divulge. 

“To hear you tell it,” said she, “I 
would not like to be Michael Quorn.” 

And thus it came about that Gunther 
had one friend, at least, at court, saga- 
cious, and discreeter for his own good 
than even he knew. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ursula opened her eyes to a strange 
world the next morning. Not from the 
material viewpoint: the room was the 
bedroom of her own suite in the huge 
east wing of Halidon Hall, next the 
tower. She shut her eyes against the 
door that led to the tower. Difficult to 
orient herself, she found it. Had she 
really lived through that afternoon of 
the day before, in Bryce Gunther’s 
little library, and, in spite of it, re- 


turned in fact to this life? It was a 


nightmare to think back to it, and again 
she shut her eyes. 


All that of yester- 
day afternoon must be incredible, un- 
less and until she actually saw Titania ; 
and that she wanted to postpone. Post- 
ponement was her only relief. How- 
ever much she wanted to blot it from 
her mind, Titania certainly was in that 
tower room. Quorn’s ingenuity of de- 
tail had put her there safely, and 
securely. 

Ursula reviewed it with distaste—all 
his ingenuity, his providence for every 
contingency; the car in which Titania 
had escaped held beyond Henley for 
Ursula’s own car to catch up; the trans- 
fer to her own car of Titania, and of 
Rebecea, her own Vermont maid, who 
had accompanied the princess; their 
entry into Halidon Hall after dark, with 
Titania masquerading as a second maid, 
to find the east wing ready for them, 
and the rest of the great house in 
ghostly desertion. All true enough; 
Titania was behind that tower door. 

Rebecca came in without knocking, 
and lighted the fire. She saw Ursula 
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awake. Rebecca was prim and matter- 
of-fact, and as dependable as the north 
star. 

“Coffee or tea, miss? 
call her ?” 

“No, don’t call her. Bring tea, and 
the spirit lamp. For two, remember, 
and the second is for you.” 

“Yes, miss, I understand.” She 
drew back the heavy portiéres and let 
a flood of winter sunlight into the room. 
“Reg’lar Vermont winter morning,” she 
said. “It come off cold last night, cold 
and snappy, and there is a sprinkling 
of snow on the ground.” 

“Yes, lovely, isn’t it?” Ursula agreed 
wearily. 

And at any other time would 
have meant it. Through the French 
windows she could see, from where she 
lay, the Thames, almost a sapphire blue 
beneath the brilliance of the early sun, 
meandering gently past low hills 
covered with the first snow of the 
winter. Christmas was in the air, in 
the sunlight itself, hovering as if in 
anticipation over the land—an English 
Christmas, such as she had always 
wanted. 

“Hadn't I better light her fire, miss?” 
Rebecca asked, with a nod toward the 
tower door. 

“Perhaps so. She'll find it chilly to 
dress, otherwise.” 

When Rebecca came back from the 
tower she announced that Titania would 
like to come to her for tea. And by 
the time Rebecca came with the tray 
Ursula was once more oriented, and 
ready to welcome her guest. 

The princess came in fully dressed 
in the suit in which she had made her 
escape the day before. A_ rather 
pathetic figure, somehow, Ursula 
thought, not at all a princess; no more 
than a girl, and a girl not very sure of 
herself. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” she greeted 
Ursula. “I was rather lonely.” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Ursula 


And shall I 


she 
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sincerely. “You must have found me 
most inhospitable last night. I want to 
apologize. I was very 

“Yes, of course; you were tired; and 
it was something of a strain on the 
nerves May I ask some questions 
about plans ?”’ 

“As many as you like.” 

“T scarcely know where to start.” 

“Let me tell you, then, as much as I 
know. No one but Rebecca knows that 
you are here. You will have to stay in 
the tower room for a week or so. You 
are quite safe there, however incon- 
venient you may find it. Your food 
will be, of course, from my tray 3 

“But are the two of us alone in this 
vast house ?” 

“Except for the servants, we are; but 
only for to-day and to-morrow. I am 
here ostensibly to oversee the prepara- 
tion of the house for a Christmas party. 
That is merely by way of added dis- 
cretion. I couldn’t stay here alone 
without causing comment, and inquiry 
by whoever happens to be interested. 
But with the house party on, no one 
will think anything of it; there will be 
no investigation, no one looking for you. 
This wing will be set aside for the 
women guests. My suite here is at the 
and no one can get to the 
tower rooms except through my suite. 
It’s all rather well arranged, I think. 


end of it, 


Prince Dantescu will be coming for you 


about Christmas, and you will be 
smuggled out when the guests leave. So 
I think no one can possibly suspect your 
being here.” Ursula still spoke rather 
wearily 

“You can’t guess how grateful I am 
for all your trouble.” 

Ursula smiled at her. 

“I’ve wondered so much—— 
me, are you at all afraid of 
coming ?” 

“A little, 
she a Ided 
cost, it’ 


been.”’ 


Tell 


what is 


at times. But only a little,” 
with resolution. “At any 
better than going on as I have 
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“Yes, I suppose that sort of thing 
can’t go on forever,” Ursula said with 
studied nonchalance. 

“It had come to be completely in- 
tolerable.” 

“It would, of course. I’d rather not 
talk of it, if you don’t mind,” Ursula 
said. “I imagine you don’t want to 
yourself.” 

“Just as you like,” said Titania. 

On this understanding they built dur- 
ing the next few days an intimacy of 
friendship which Ursula found more 
and more delightful as she found the 
whole situation the more incredible. 
Impossible to think of this wistful, 
lonely girl, who hung eagerly upon her 
every word, that in a few days more 
she might be a queen. Yes, a queen 
certainly, unless- And in this frame 
of mind, hers a dozen times a day, 
Gunther’s direful warning recurred to 
her. And on these occasions she found 
the girl a little more lovable, more than 
ever endeared to her. 

But one untoward incident marred 
the tranquillity of those few days of 
their joint solitude in the east wing of 
Halidon Hall while they awaited the 
gathering of the Christmas house party. 
Max Brant, the actor, drove down and 
brazenly asked for her. One of the 
furbishers, who chanced to be working 
in the vast hall, brought her the mes- 
sage, in default of regular servants 
there. Apprehension and anger vied in 
Ursula’s mind. His was an act inex- 
cusable from any point of view, one 
either of bald-faced impudence, or else 
of a sinister import, the meaning of 
which she could not fathom. 

“Tell him,” she sent word back, “that 
I am seeing no one.” For whatever his 
that was her only 
logical method of dealing with it. 

She walked along to the balcony over- 
looking the hall, in order to hear there, 
in concealment, what Brant’s reception 
of her message was. He merely ac- 
cepted it without question, and went 


reason for calling, 
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away. When she returned to her suite 
the princess was by the window, look- 
ing out. Brant’s car was, judging from 
the sounds, traversing the drive below. 

“Titania, you must not be seen at the 
window,” was Ursula’s instinctive warn- 
ing. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said contritely, 
with quick seclusion behind the por- 
tieres. “I am sorry,” she whispered 
again, almost with tears in her voice. 

Ursula’s swift vexation at her inex- 
cusable imprudence evaporated in a 
despairing smile of resignation to it. 

She knew Gunther’s feelings toward 
his charge in this regard. How could 
vexation endure, how be anything but 
baffled and dissipated against this en- 
tirely lovable if entirely irresponsible 
girl? 

“Do you think he saw you?” Ursula 
asked. 

“T don’t know. I am so sorry. 
was he not a friend of yours?” 

“Ves,” Ursula admitted, though with- 
out much conviction. “It 
right, of course.” 

Whereupon 


But 


may be ail 
Titania apparently 
dropped the matter from her mind. But 
not so Ursula. She very strongly con- 
sidered canceling Brant’s invitation to 


the house party, but never came quite 


to the point. Foresight told her that, 
if indeed grounds for suspecting him 
existed, such an unusual would 
only serve the more to arouse his sus- 
picion. Quorn later on approved her 
decision, making it an object lesson of 
the necessity of added care that no one 
should past Ursula’s suite to the 
tower rooms. 

Brant himself explained his call to 
Ursula on the first night of the gather- 
ing of the Christmas house party, a 
plausible enough explanation. It had 
been, he said, a mere spur-of-the-mo- 
ment call, actuated because he chanced 
to be in the vicinity, and had heard it 
rumored that she was rusticating there 
as an interlude of rest between the 


step 


get 
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autumn season just past and the winter 
season to come. He had hoped that he 
might have proved a welcome break in 
her solitude. Quorn saw in the ex- 
planation no more than the desire for a 
quiet flirtation with Ursula, for to him 
it was impossible to connect the brilliant 
if temperamental and domineering actor 
with the unwashed hordes of the soviets 
of his own fancy. Nevertheless Quorn 
assumed to himself the most meticulous 
care in watching Brant. 

And thus it came about that Halidon 
Hall sheltered the oddest of Christmas 
parties since James lay overnight there 
in the course of his escape from the 
wrath of his rebellious subjects <A 
score of England’s most powerful men 
and most beautiful women surrendering 
themselves without restraint to the mer- 
riment of the season, making the whole 
house ring with their gayeties, all of 
them unconscious of the fact that, in 
one tiny corner of the great pile, there 
waited in lonely solitude a slip of a girl 
who within days would surpass them 
all in social position, to whom even now 
they would do sincere homage if only 
they knew the truth. 

A thousand times Ursula thought of 
it all, and out of pity for the girl spent 
with her more time than caution per- 
mitted. Titania conducted herself with 
remarkable prudence. She seemed 
more inured to her enforced conceal- 
ment beyond Ursula’s suite, more 
amenable to the strict discipline that 
kept her there. Perhaps it was made 
the more tolerable for her by the fact 
that the duration of her concealment 
was now definitely limited. But always 
she was grateful to Ursula for stealing 
away from her more enlivening guests, 
and coming to her with gossip of what 
was going on. Most of all was the 
princess intrigued by Ursula’s accounts 
of Anna Kremlin, the only sun in that 
firmament of stars. 

But finally on the day before Christ- 
mas Quorn himself began to notice how 
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much Ursula was in her own room and, 
in Bassford’s office, took her gently to 
task about it. 

“But the pathetic little thing,” 
Ursula’s only excuse. 
love her.” 

“But that feeling, of course, must be 
subjugated to me,” he defended him- 
self. “I know you mean to, dear; only 
you are just a little forgetting yourself, 
taking unwise chances on seeing her so 
much. This is my career, you know. 
If I carry this out successfully, I get 
my seat in Parliament——” 

“Yes, I know,” Ursula said rather 
impatiently; then, under the keen 
of his look, was instantly and 
amenable. “Of course one 
can't think of people, as people, when 
one wants to do worth-while things.” 

“iexat tly, dear. 


was 
“T’ve come to 


scrulil 


cordi lly 


Besides that, she has 
so very little time to wait, now; surely 
she can endure it alone.” 

Ursula was immediately interested. 

‘Everything is ready her, you 
mean ?” 

ey 

} 


for 


es, | had my final word this morn- 
ing. Shortly after tea time the Count 
and Countess Gregory 
arrive 

“Are they fri¢nds of hers?” 


‘\ 


Paleologue will 
here, with two aides 


ves. Prince Dantescu is sending 


them to escort her. Two aides are com- 


understand, are 
fire caters. They are all coming here 
ostensibly as passing guests, friends of 
the mily. They 


dinner 


ing with them who, I 


will stay until after 

night. And when 
litania will be in their car.” 

\nd after that?” 

will go by the Hook of Hol- 


Dantescu himself is waiting for 


to-morrow 


“They 
land 
them there 


Stages to 


Thence by airplane in two 
Baractria, where she is to 
make a dramatic appearance in public 
at the moment of a forced dissolution 
of their parliament. After which— 
well, you can divine the rest, for her as 
well as for me.” 

Ursula held her breath for a longish 
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space. Heretofore Titania’s going away 
had been rather shadowy in her mind, 
something not quite to be faced; but 
now, with the details planned through 
to the end by Quorn’s far-sighted in- 
genuity, and so baldly put before her as 
simple events, the human considerations 
of it came sharply to her—this sending 
away into a violent maelstrom of exist- 
ence the girl whom she had come to 
love almost as one loves a child. And 
then came back Gunther’s warning. 

“Oh, Michael, is it safe for her?” 
she asked breathlessly. 

Quorn was unmoved, even a little 
astonished at Ursula’s reaction when he 
expected commendation for his work. 

“Safe? What do you mean? Why, 
I suppose it is as safe as anything of 
that nature can be. Didn’t you just say 
that people, as individuals, can’t be con- 
sidered ?” 

“Yes, but the dangers for her; the 
immediate and unavoidable dangers, It 
is terrible for me to think of, some way.” 

Quorn interrupted her impatiently. 

“There are no very real dangers. I 
can assure you of that fact, if that is 
what troubles you. Every sovereign, 
even your own president, is in constant 
danger of——” 

Ursula voiced the fear that Gunther 
had given her, 

“But the soviets—— 

Quorn shook his head with a laugh 
of self-satisfaction. 

“We've done our work too carefully 
to fear them. watched, 
too. So far as Dantescu or I have been 
able to find out—and that means that 
we have had at our disposal the best 
secret service in Europe—there’s not a 
single hairy soviet alarmed. 


’” 


They’ve been 


jarring 
accidents to airplanes, or shipwreck, or 
the very same vicissitudes you and I 
would be subject to Be 

Ursula broke in: 

“Ah, well, you 
You do relieve me. 
to hear the news.” 


know, I suppose. 
She'll be pleased 
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“But you are not to tell her until the 
time actually set for her to go. If she 
knows, she is likely to break all bounds 
in her eagerness to see her countrymen. 
And safety for the present lies in keep- 
ing them apart, in granting no special 
favors to the Palxologues—such as 
visiting your suite alone—which have 
been denied to the other guests.” 

Ursula assented to the sagacity of 
this barrier. Yet she asked one more 
boon. 

“T should like to give her, Michael, a 
decent Christmas before she goes. 
Heaven knows, it may be her last.” 

“But how to manage that? You 
mean you'd suggest asking her with the 
rest ?”’ 

“No, no. In my room, of course. 
Could I not feign illness and so excuse 
myself from the rest? My tray would 
come to me there without question, for 
me and Rebecca.” 

Quorn, after a moment, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Yes,” said he, “that can be done. I 
see no reason against it, and it will 
probably fortify her against her jour- 
ney.” 

“Thanks. And about her arrange- 
ments for leaving, do you want to make 
them with her, or i 

A servant interrupted Ursula’s ques- 
tion, one of the door men who wanted 
Quorn. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” he 
announced in answer to Quorn’s query. 

Quorn read the card. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed. 
friend Gunther of all people. 
the devil can he want?” 

“Bryce Gunther—here?” 
Ursula. 

Quorn nodded irritably. 

“Nothing to do but see him, I sup- 
pose. I expect he’s a little to be looked 
out for. Bring him here to me, Wee- 
don. You don’t care to stay, do you, 
Ursula ?” 

“No,” she said; and wondered a little 


“Your 
What 


gasped 


as she left the room whether Quorn 
had not suspected her panic. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Quorn really had no fear of Gunther, 
yet he had to confess himself rather 
uneasy as he arose from Bassford’s 
desk, with the studied air of greeting an 
unwelcome caller, and faced Gunther's 
calm, strong imperturbability. 

“As I remember,” Quorn said, “I had 
the pleasure of meeting you—let me 
think—on Lord Bassford’s yacht, was 
it not?” 

“Thanks for remembering, with all 
your greater affairs.” 

“Ah—ah, sit down, 
Smoke? Cigarettes ?” 

“No, thanks,” Gunther refused the 
cigarettes as he seated himself, 

After a bit Quorn broke the silence. 

“To what do I owe 5 

“To your most noble guest here— 
the Princess Titania.” 

“My dear man, you must be misin- 
formed.” 

“Let us not confound ourselves with 
idle bluffs. To save us both time, do 
you mind letting me have my say?” 

“But upon my word of honor——” 

Gunther raised his hand for silence, 
and Quorn was still. Then Gunther 
proceeded : 

“T am in possession of facts proving 
that you, as an individual, have assisted 
in carrying through a royalist plot look- 
ing to the restoration of the Princess 
Titania as Queen of Baractria.” 

“What utter is 

“What utter folly, on the contrary, 
for you to continue your bluffs with me. 
I want to come quickly to my business 
here. You know enough about inter- 
national law to be aware that you are 
violating it by entering upon such a 
campaign to change the government in 
another country. It is rated as treason 
to your own country. Whether or not 
the penalty would be exacted from you 


won’t you? 
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by your country, I do not know. I do 
know, however, that, if I publish the 
facts, or demand an investigation of the 
facts submitted, that your government 
could do no less than make a public 
disavowal of responsibility for your 
acts; and the only disavowal which 
would convince the world would be to 
ruin you politically, if not actually try 
you for treason, You know these 
things, of course.” 

“I’m listening to them now, at any 
rate. Had you anything more to say 
on the subject?” 

“Just a bit more. I am sure that you 
do not want this disagreeable publicity 
to mar your political career. I am 
equally sure that your government 
would not relish having the matter aired 
publicly. If you drop the whole affair 
now, [ shall drop it. If you continue 
with it, | shall submit a triplicate report 
of my information simultaneously to 
your government, to the Hague Tri- 
bunal, and to the League of Nations: a 
report showing that you, either as in- 
dividual or with the connivance of your 
governinent, plotted the overthrow of 
the Baractrian republic and the substi- 
tution of a monarchy in its place.” 

Quorn turned on him crisply: 

“T advise you to drop it, Mr. Gunther. 
I don’t care to discuss the matter with 
you at all. But let me warn you that, 
if all you say 1s true, you are in rather 
a dangerous position. 
individual, a man alone, meddling in 
national affairs. If you 
may hurl 


You are only an 
care to, you 
the 
will FO on 


ab 


vourself into 
machine; but the 
just as inexorably as if you hadn’t made 
your futile 


6 ‘ 
Is that 


headlong 


machine 


sacrifice.” 
a threat to shut 
You forget yourself, Mr. 
Quorn, in your You are talking 
-you, an Englishman 
That sort of thing isn’t 
kind. Think it over. 
You'd scarcely take a chance on murder- 
ing me to keep my mouth shut.” 


to get me 
my mouth: 
anger. 
now of 
of stat 
done by 


murder 
ling. 


your 


Quorn met Gunther’s eyes; for an 
appreciable space of time they sparred. 
Then Quorn turned away, and began 
to drum thoughtfully on the desk. 

“You are a cleverer man than I 
realized, Mr. Gunther,” he said. 

“Let us see how much cleverer you 
are than I. I thoroughly understand 
your position in this matter—misguided 
by ambition.” 

“How do you know all these things? 
You must have an extraordinarily alert 
spy system.” 

“We've passed compliments enough, 
I think. Does it matter how I know 
them, so long as I know them? If I 
did not know as much as I do, I would 
suggest to you that you let me take 
Princess Titania away with me to-night, 
give me safe conduct out of England— 
safe, at least, so far as governmental 
interference is concerned—in return for 
which I should drop the matter for all 
time.” 

“Isn't that what you came for?” 
Quorn grew uneasy under Gunther’s 
scrutiny, got up and walked to the win- 
dow from which he looked out without 
a word. 

“IT feel that it would be useless for 
me to come to you on precisely that 
errand. I realize, of course, that your 
plot is so far worked out—with Prince 
Dantescu and Count Palzeologue——” 

“By Jove, you do know 
Quorn turned on him. 

“So far worked 
Gunther continued, 


things,” 


out with them,” 
‘and even with the 
herself, that you could not sur- 


princess 
render her to me now, peacefully, with- 
out grave sacrifice to your amour 
But I have an offer to make 
whereby you could save yourself com- 


pré | re 


pletely—save your face with these other 
people, as well as your political reputa- 
tion here.” 

“What is that?” 

“Give me advance knowledge of how 
and when she is leaving here; fix it with 
the escort she is leaving with; let me 
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waylay her somewhere on the road, and 
take her away from her escort. That 
is all I ask of you.” 

“You mean, you’d fight for her?” 

Gunther hesitated. 

“You might fix it so that I wouldn’t 
have to fight very hard. Advance in- 
formation, however, is really all I 
want.” 

Quorn now came back to him. 

“And in return for that you would 
drop the whole affair?” 

“Provided you did not interfere with 
us before we leave England.” 

Quorn shook his head in despair. 

“By Jove, you know you’ve got me.” 

“But you can so easily save your- 
self.” 

“You offer me the only way of salva- 
tion,” Quorn said, knitting his brows. 
“You've thought it out so much further 
than I.” 

Gunther waited a moment for him to 
speak. 

“The Palelogues are coming for her 
to-morrow, I understand.” 

Quorn looked at him and nodded. 

“You've got me, I may as well ar- 
range to save myself.” 

“Thanks,” 

“They plan to leave here with Titania 
to-morrow night just after dark—about 
six o'clock. 
the escort? 


Malden. 


But how to manage to fix 

They are going through 
[ have it! Do you know the 

roads between here and Malden?” 

Gunther nodded. The village was 
twenty miles away, halfway between his 
own place and Halidon Hall. 

“You went on, 
“the deep dip just before you enter the 
place ?”’ 

Again Gunther nodded. 

“T will arrange it that the chauffeur 
stops there, and goes back, with at least 
one of the escorts, ostensibly to look 
for something lost. If you chance to 
be on the spot—well, I can do no more 
than that.” 

“That is very satisfactory,” Gunther 


remember,” Quorn 


agreed. “I understand it all perfectly, 
and I am quite sure that I shall be able 
to save you any further trouble.” 

“If that is all, then,” Quorn hinted, 
for he was anxious now that Gunther 
leave. 

“Yes, that is all. I think I can safely 
rely on you.” 

And so Gunther went. As soon as 
he had gone, and was reported safely 
out, Quorn went to the telephone booth 
in the corner of the room, and put 
through a trunk call for an office in 
London with the number of which he 
was familiar. Official communication 
was quickly established. 

“This man Gunther,” Quorn said over 
the telephone, “has at last made the 
ultimatum which all the time I have ex- 
pected him to make. He is dangerous, 
and must be put out of the way. 
Yes, you are right; public complaint to 
the government, to the Hague Tribunal, 
and all that. ... No, 
didn’t give in. 


no, of course I 
But fortunately he set a 
trap for himself. . . Lo-morrow 
night, from six o’clock on, he will be 
waiting at the foot of the dip this side 
of Malden. Yes, quite right. 

As many men as you think neces- 
sary. No, he’ll be suspecting noth- 
ing. Make it appear that highway- 
men. . . Yes, you understand. 
Thanks. To-morrow night from six 
o'clock on.” 

Then Quorn went to dress for din- 
ner. On the balcony as he turned down 
toward the men’s wing he met Ursula 
awaiting him. 


ask what 


“Ts it too inquisitive to 
Bryce Gunther wanted ?” 

Quorn smiled indulgently. 

“He wanted Titania, of course.” 


make trouble?” 
“Not much. I merely pointed out to 
him that he was a tiny speck in the 
way of the great 
machine.” 
Ursula 
lous. 


“But didn’t he 


progress of a 


seemed manifestly incredu- 
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“And he accepted that?” 

“Yes, You appear to be—what shall 
I say—disappointed about it.” 

“Not the way you may 
least,” she returned. 


think, at 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ursula stood for a moment while she 
waited for the princess to come in and 
surveyed the preparations for the 
Christmas dinner which Rebecca’s New 
England ingenuity had been able to 
make from two trays in the sitting room 
of the suite. The vast, medieval cham- 
ber was lighted only by the steady glow 
of the cannel fire behind her, and by the 
candles on the table, set in a pair of 
three-branched candelabra of Georgian 
farther corners of the 
room were hidden in shadows; even the 


silver. ‘The 


sides of the room farthest away were 
by the dull gold edging 
porticres that covered the 
ws from dim ceiling to the floor, 
to exclude the sharpness 
December night. The whole 
of boundless expanse 
away into somber distances 
of the small table in the 
room, But for that table, 
its flowers, damask, silver, wines, 

ll as an eye-arresting center of 

would have 

almost cminous. 


picked out only 
of the heavy 


wind 


se 
Wa that 


1 
sides 


of the 


been 

spectral, But 

stood out in a sort of mellowed 

a sign of companionship and 

nity and Christmas cheer, so that 

la’s final impression of it all was 

» of sanctuary, of hallowed com- 
security. 


the prospect 


ia came out. Of the few clothes 
which Ursula had had sent down against 
the exigencies of her journey to Barac- 
tria, she had put on for the occasion of 
this quaint dinner a black evening gown 
of unusual, rather quaint design which 
gave her, by contrast with the flam- 
boyant to be seen in the 
great dining hall, a remarkable distinc- 


FOwnsS now 
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tion of youth and charm and, somehow, 
of anachronism. For the year and the 
season she seemed out of place; but the 
atmosphere of this room and the vision 
of her guest transported Ursula to other 
times and other places. The princess 
had contrived, with Rebecca’s not un- 
skillful hands, to do her fair hair high; 
and altogether, with a willfully assumed 
dignity of bearing, she managed, per- 
haps playfully, perhaps in ~ capricious 
earnest, to convey an anticipatory sug- 
gestion of royalty. Ursula tried to com- 
plete the mental picture by seeing her 
ablaze with jewels, but lacked the heart 
to succeed. Titania was far more de- 
lightful, more lovable, as she was now, 
with no jewels save one piece which 
not even Ursula had seen heretofore— 
the most delicate of platinum chains 
about her neck, from which dangled a 
pendant of odd design worked out in 
platinum. 

“How lovely you’ve made everything 
for she greeted Ursula, after a 
quick survey of the apartment. 

“How lovely 
for me,” 

The other 


Purposes 


me,” 


you've made yourself 
Ursula returned her greeting. 
laughed, rather wanly. 

“T’ve tried a little to be a queen, and 
I find I don’t much like it. I wish you 
would change places with me. You 
look the part, and act it so much better 
than I.” 

“All you need is the inspiration of a 
court, poor dear. And you are prob- 
ably just a little scoraggiata in the face 
of the next few days. It’s all really 
nothing. You'll be beautifully looked 
after. The Paleologues are delightful; 
and I’m sure that nothing could happen 
to you with their two friends to escort 
you. 
practically every country in Europe.” 

The princess stood for a moment 
looking intently into the soft glow of 
the fire, and fingered abstractedly the 
locket low upon her neck. Ursula saw 
a tremor shake its way over her slender 
body. 


They’ve honor decorations from 
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“Tt’s—what do you say—shuddery to 
me just now. I don’t know why. Some 
intuition, perhaps.” 

“Women have these 
they mean nothing. 
false than true.” 

Titania turned to Ursula with a grate- 
ful smile. 

“Thanks, 
one. 


intuitions, but 
They’re oftener 


You do try to enhearten 
I’m not really shuddery. At least, 
I am, but it’s not so much at what is 
coming as at what is past, I think. At 
leaving England, perhaps. It’s been so 
secure, and so peaceful, and so—so un- 
endurable.” Quite without warning, 
Titania flung herself into her hostess’ 
arms. 

Ursula felt the slim body shake with 
sobs, dry sobs, but only for the fraction 
of a moment. Then the princess 
quieted herself, and drew away with a 
pathetic dignity. 

“At least, I feel better now,” she said. 

Ursula drew her toward the table. 

“Food and wine will change all this. 
Bassford’s done us excellently, I see. 
Some of his choicest Manzanilla, that 
Halidon Hall cellars have boasted of for 
generations. 

Rebecca came from the service room, 
her opened door for an instant cleaving 
the gloom of the far corners with a 
startling flash of light. Under her 


Rebecca !"’ 


kindly, if garrulous, ministrations, they 
dined slowly, rather pensively, talking 


only in soft monotones. Ursula tried 
in vain to inject into the affair some of 
the Christmas cheer, faint echoes of 
which came to them from the great din- 
ing hall in the main part of the house, 
but the occasion seemed somehow not 
fitted for it, and the atmosphere was 
tense, surcharged, not altogether of the 
world. 

Unconsciously Titania’s hand seemed 
to stray back to toy with the locket at 
her neck. Ursula questioned her about 
it—not curiously, but merely by way 
of conversation. 

“My husband’s last gift to me,” the 


other explained, “before he went back 
to fight for Baractria. He left me here 
in England, you know.” 

“Odd that I never knew anything of 
your history,” Ursula commented. 

“T don’t like to think of it. This 
locket—magic. It opens, you see.” She 
snapped it open, and disclosed what ap- 
peared to Ursula, at the distance of the 
width of the table, a content of very 
old, discolored paper or parchment, 
Then she snapped it shut again. She 
laughed a little. “It belonged once to 
Catherine the Great; blessed, so the 
story goes, by her favorite patriarch, 
Athanasius Sixth.” 

Ursula tried to match her mood, 
which seemed one of thoughtful levity, 

“Endowed with magic qualities, you 
say?” 

“Yes. Completest protection to the 
one who wears it—to one’s soul—in case 
of grave misfortune.” 

“To one’s Ursula 
something weird about it. 

“Yes.” After a little Titania laughed 
with a rare music. “ ‘Shriven to order 
in advance’ thing. Well, 
Catherine had need of it. You know 
her history, of course. It doesn’t seem 
to me that I should need it. Does it to 
you?” She was suddenly very much in 
earnest. 

“My dear,” cried Ursula with sud- 
den tenderness, “I don’t understand one 
half of the things you are saying—or, 
rather, the way you are saying them. 
If you mean to compare yourself with 
Catherine the Great—your position, of 
course—you couldn't marry. It 
nothing, I mean; perfectly excus- 
able———-” Ursula, trying in vain to 
follow the girl’s thoughts, was flounder- 
ing in unwelcome depths. 

Amazingly Titania’s voice rang out: 

“You can’t think that. I forbid you 
to think it. Is this what you've been 
thinking ?” 

Never had Ursula’s self-pride been 
so pitifully beaten down. 


soul ?” sensed 


sort of 


was 
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“T meant to think nothing. I couldn’t 
see what you referred to, with your 
suggestions of Catherine the Great.” 

“IT suppose not. I’m sorry I flashed at 
you. Let us have peace the rest of the 
time | am with you. It is all too short 
; than half an hour before I 
must be leaving, is it not? And I have 
to change to heavy clothes, I’m to go 
down the tower you said, 
through that heavy door, and take the 
car that’s waiting there——” 

“T’ll show you the way when the time 
comes. The Palzologues will be there 
waiting for you in the car. There’s no 
danger whatever.” 

\nd again they talked of nothing 
until Rebecca warned them that it was 
time for the princess to prepare for her 
journey. Almost simultaneously with 
withdrawal came a soft rap at 
the outer door of the room. 


now. | cS 


staircase, 


Titania’s 
Assuming 
that it was Quorn, coming to make sure 
that all was ready, Ursula sent Rebecca 
to open it 

\nna came in. Gunther 
followed her, and shut and locked the 
door behind him. Rebecca, caught off 
guard, recognizing Gunther of old, was 
stricken helpless by his tense warning 
to make Both Gunther 


Kremlin 


no disturbance. 


and Anna Kremlin came swiftly into 
rcle of light cast by the candles 

ble. Not until then did Ursula, 

once more in front of the fire, 


Im- 
her to 


as actual realities. 
warned 
she did demand: 


Gunther 
{ 
af 8 3 
id you get in: 
‘i idame 


Kremlin’s assistance,” 
“But we have no time 


then 
pered, though her whisper 


ish silence followed; 


with emotion, and her voice 
1 exquisite caress: 
, it’s the height of folly. Can’t 
you understand, dear, that you can do 
nothing 7?” 


Gunther was at her side in two steps. 
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“Ursula, what did you say?” 

She drew away from him. 

“Nothing,” she said, under full con- 
trol again. “It is the utmost folly for 
you to come here. Why do you do it? 
What can you hope to gain?” 

“I hope, at least, to save you from 
regrets for the rest of your life. May 
I first say that you can, of course, in- 
stantiy ruin my plans by raising an 
alarm against me? Those who are in 
charge of the English end of the Barac- 
trian coup d’état already believe me 
dead. They ambushed me—— 

“Michael Quorn?” 


” 


“Nothing against him. I led him 
into it. He could do nothing else. I 
had to set the trap for him in order to 
shake off his spies, who have been fol- 
lowing me from the start of things. 
Otherwise I could not have come here. 
However, if he finds me here—he or 
any of his men—with his death war- 
Oh, 
he could furnish any defense: burglary, 
unwarranted entry. But no matter; he 
thinks me dead. So | am comparatively 
safe for a short space unless you care 
to raise an outcry.” 

“Bryce——”’ 

“T realize that your ambition is at 
stake, your husband’s success, his 
career, And yet, if it goes on, it will 
be to your lifelong regret. 

“Bryce, this is folly. 

I do?” 

“You have but to make an outcry.” 

He waited a little. She made no 
move; even her eyes did not leave him. 
Finally he went on: 


rant already out against me—— 


Titania 
Oh, what shall 


“If there were the slightest chance 
that Titania could arrive safely in her 
own capital, 
a queen 


and live even for days as 
there, I would say nothing. I 
might go there—however, that is beside 
the point. The real point is this. I 
know, as I told you in my own place, 
that she will never leave England alive, 
whatever guard she has. If you want 
proof, what more than this:° Prince 
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Dantescu was assassinated by the soviets 
in the railway station at The Hague 
this afternoon. Had you news of 
that ?” 

“No.” 

“Well ?” 

“But even so, Bryce, this is England.” 

“And the soviets have covered every 
road away from here.” 

“Impossible, 
she is here.” 

“You’ve been entertaining one for 
two months—Max Brant.”’ 

“Max Brant? 
possible.” 

“So one might think. As it happens, 
however, he is infatuated with Push- 
kaia; she completely dominates him, al- 
most as man never been 
dominated.” 

“Pushkaia, the ballerina?” 

“Yes, the 
chiefs of 


They don’t even know 


Nothing is more im- 


has before 


also one of the 


ea ° 
circies in 


dancer ; 
the soviet London. 
He has reported everything to her.” 

“I can’t believe it.” 

“You cling to your ambition. 
do so if you will. Then 
the alarm against me?” 

“Bryce, I—couldn’t. 

“Then would you Titania 
this trap set by the soviets ?” 

“But there’s a 
escort——”’ 

“Poof. Three 
dred fanatics.” 

“But what is to be 
not carry out my part of the plot— 
what is to be done. Bryce, how could 
you have come here?” 

“T have it all Madame 
Kremlin has been good enough to offer 
her services. She is 
actress, near enough 
figure and speech, 
especially since the 


Well, 


why not raise 


” 


How could I? 
send into 


chance Besides, her 


hun- 


men, against a 


done If I do 


arranged. 


enough of an 
like 
to impersonate her, 


Titania in 


have 
Muffled 
in a heavy cloak and heavily veiled, as 
Titania expected to go, 
Madame Kremlin can safely ride in the 
car with them for a few minutes—half 


Paleologues 


not seen the princess in years. 


herself is 


an hour or so—without their guessing 
that she is not the princess.” 

“So you’d bring her into it, to save 
Titania for r 

“She volunteered. She will not go 
far; merely far enough to enable me 
to get a safe start away with Titania. 
Then Madame Kremlin will identify 
herself to them. You see, as soon as 
they are gone and the vigilance relaxed 
I can take the princess away unnoticed.” 

Ursula, much confused, looked at 
Anna Kremlin, who stood silent, heavily 
cloaked, with a heavy veil ready to 
draw down her face. For the 
time indeed was drawing close. 

“It seems to me,” Ursula said, “that 
Madame Kremlin is taking grave risks 
upon herself for no very sufficient rea- 
son.” 

Anna Kremlin rebelled against that, 


over 


“Is it not reason enough that I want 
to save the daughter of the man I once 
loved? And if that is not enough, then 
an added reason is that 1 want to make 
this the more That to 
which she a thick, long 
envelope which she drew from her cloak 
pocket and gave to Ursula. 

Ursula, amazed, read the superscrip- 
ture: “The History of a Man @nd a 
Princess.” 

“Whatever is this?” 

“Nothing that 


convincing.” 
referred was 


she demanded. 

matters now,” Anna 

Kremlin returned. “Read it later, at 

your leisure. I, too, want to save you 

from lifelong regrets. But it now ap- 
pears that you may save yourself.” 
Gunther spoke now: 

“Madame, what is this envelope?” 
To Gunther the Kremlin said: 
“Was it not our 

ment that you should question none of 

my acts?” ded 

a baffled went on: 

“Well, then, keep this bargain as well 

as you keep others.” Immediately she 

spoke again to Ursula: “My word of 
honor, Miss Boynton, that he has told 
me nothing of—the affair between you 


the basis of agree- 


And when Gunther ni 
affirmative she 
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and him. I have guessed it all, though 
Heaven knows there have been signs 
enough of it.” 

Ursula asked, fingering the flap of 
the envelope: ~ 

“Am | to open this now?” 

Anna Kremlin laughed: 

“Ah, Miss Boynton, I knew you’d be 
impatient. But not now, please. You 
must show me out to their car. It is 
almost time. And I should like to see 
Titania a moment before I go.” 

Specific summons was unnecessary, 
for the door opened and the princess 
appeared. She had not yet changed to 
heavy clothes, but was still wearing the 
black, quaint evening gown, with the 
locket above its décolletage. 

“| heard, of course, what you've been 
saying; and so I came out.” 

T the two Baractrian women ex- 
greetings in their own lan- 
bviously strained and formal 
but very soon intimate and 
ite. Titania asked rapid ques- 
her own tongue, and Anna 
replied as incomprehensibly. 

their talk was of Gunther and 

was made very manifest to both 
lingering glances the princess 

| upon them. After a few mo- 

f this she addressed Gunther 


“You are very sure that my journey 


at 


futile?” she asked. 
tely, unless you come with 


xt Ursula was made the target of 
l’s unusually shining eyes: 
you permitted him to spoil 
merely by not raising an 
rainst him?” 
n Ursula was contrite. 
dear, you don’t understand. 

‘ou can’t understand. Some day, per- 
haps——”’ 

“But I do, now,” she smiled. “How 
queer things are. You two, my best 
friends—my more than friends. How 
queer.” She moved aimlessly over to 
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the table, which still bore the remains 
of the Christmas feast. 

Gunther snapped his watch. 

“It is time for you to go, madame,” 
he reminded Anna Kremlin. 

She, in turn, scanned Ursula, almost 
with a smile lurking in her keen eyes. 

“And Miss Boyton, at her last oppor, 
tunity, is going to raise no alarm?” she 
inquired rather archly. 

Ursula’s answer was addressed to 
Gunther : 

“My answer to that, Bryce, was made 
years ago, and has never really changed. 
If you care for proof of it—here.” 
Into the fire behind her she thrust the 
long envelope that Anna Kremlin had 
given her. 

“Meaning what?’ demanded Anna in 
alarm. 

“Meaning that it makes no difference 
—anything that was between Bryce and 
Titania. For me it was written in the 
stars long ago; nothing could change it. 
Bryce, come to me.” \nd yet she 
pushed him away. “No, not now. 
First I must see Madame Kremlin to 
the car. It is past time for her to go. 
Wait here for me. 
the way, and I do.” 


She cannot know 


But even as Anna Kremlin drew her 
veil down the outer door of Ursula’s 
apartment burst open and Quorn en- 
tered, followed closely by the two Barac- 
trian officers designated as ‘Titania’s 
escort. 

“Tt is time to go,” cried Quorn before 
he had stopped to comprehend the 
vision before him. “What is the mat- 
ter? Why are you not down?” Then 
he saw them all: Titania standing by 
the table, Gunther striding to her, 
Ursula and a cloaked figure caught in 
the act of exit and turning to face him. 

Gunther was instantly in command 
of the situation for that second at least. 
He stood now in front of the pxincess, 
covering Quorn with an automatic. 

“Tt will be better for you if there be 
no shooting here,” he said. 


Ian ae a ea 


“ oe eat i 
ecw 
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Quorn checked his advance, so that 
the two Baractrian officers came up 
abreast of him. 

“You—here!” he said. 

“You had best listen before you make 
any desperate move. Men directed by 
you are still, for all I know, awaiting 
me in an ambush. I had already sta- 
tioned one of my own men there, to- 
gether with two reputable witnesses that 
your men arrived armed, and awaited 
me. If there is any violence done here, 
you will be accused of complicity in 
murder.” 

Quorn, findings Ursula’s eyes fixed 
strangely upon him, braced himself to 
defiance; yet he was the gentleman al- 
ways. 

“You haven’t a chance, Gunther. I’m 
sorry. By the time you fire one shot— 
whichever of us it chances to hit—the 
two others will be upon you. You may 
as well surrender and save trouble, out 
of decency to the women if for no other 
reason.” 

“You know my answer to that.” 

While the three men glared at the 
one, each waiting for the other to make 
a move, Titania came up to Gunther’s 
side. 

“Listen, my friends,” she said, in a 
voice excessively clear and lovely, “for 
you are all my friends. And on this 
Christmas night of all nights I would 
not have dissension between you. It is 
for me to choose which of you I shall 
go with. There is no other way. Let 
there be peace. First I drink the toast 
of the season to my two best friends. 
Shortly after that I shall choose.” 

The silence was profound, so that the 
one in the farthest corner of the room 
could hear the tinkle of her finger nails 
against the fragile wineglass as she 
picked it up. She faced about, found 
Ursula first and then Gunther. She 
held the glass aloft, her slender wrist 
gleaming whitely. 

“To Bryce, and to Ursula,” she said, 
“a very merry Christmas.” 


’ 


She drained the glass, and set it 
gently back upon the table. 
Let me sit for 
I shall choose amongst you 


“T am suddenly tired. 
a moment. 
presently.” 

She sat down—rather dropped—in 
the chair she had occupied for dinner, 
Gunther caught her, and steadied her. 
Ursula, her brows knit with odd mis- 
giving, came slowly toward her. The 
rest stood baffled, surprised into await- 
ing the next move. Then suddenly 
Ursula sprang forward, 

“The locket,” she cried. “It’s open, 
That old paper—that parchment, there 
on the table, unfolded!” 

“What? What?” cried 
catching Titania as she 
to fall from her chair. 

Ursula called in a low tone: 

“Some of you get 
She’s taken poison. 
self.” 

The princess, already yielding herself 
almost gratefully to Gunther’s arms, 
smiled up at Ursula 

“Tt’s no use, dear Ursula. 
have my last moments in peace—to 
make my choice. Instant salvation— 
case of misfortune—instant. Over— 
even now. My choice—merry Christ- 
mass, Bryce-—Ursula.” 

Quorn comprehended at last. 

“Impossible,” he cried, running up to 
Gunther. “She can’t die. Water. 
Water here. Call a doctor, some one. 
Our plans gone glimmering. We can’t 
let her die.” 

Ursula, in a sudden blind rage, struck 
at him, tried to push him back. A con- 
vulsion of the slender form shook Gun- 
ther’s broad shoulders. Seeing this, 
Quorn was a little abashed. Ursula 
closed her eyes, and groped for Gun- 
ther’s hand. And over her shoulder 
Anna Kremlin’s voice rang out with a 
keening shrillness: 

“Bravest at the last, she leveled at 
our purposes, and, being royal, took 
her own way.” 


Gunther, 


seemed about 


a doctor at once. 
She’s poisoned her- 


Let me 











A Granada Christmas 


By Beatrice Ravenel 


Author of ‘Ways of Deliverance,” “The Message of Ginevra,"’ etc. 


HE episode of the banderilla and 
the beautiful American blonde 
will be told indefinitely to new- 

comers by the habitués of the Pension 
Carbajal, where the artists go in pref- 
erence, as they will assure you, to the 
great hotels. That episode which may 
finally take its place among the multi- 
tudinous legends of the Alhambra, under 
some such fanciful title as “The Balcony 
of the Bullfighter,” culminated at Christ- 
mas time. It began, however, as early 
as the end of the preceding summer. 

Its prelude may have taken place in 
the gardens of the Generaliffe, the most 
adorable spot for preludes ever invented. 
On its belvedere Pamela Multon sat one 
morning, with the usual sketching para- 
phernalia disposed about her. Behind 
her lay clipped hedges and vine-smoth- 
ered colonnades, topped by a perspective 
of terraces, all perched on the edge of 
a declivity that plunges down into an 
abyss of green. Around was the omni- 
present murmur of water. Before her 


_q Stretched an astounding view. 


4—Ains. 


Those who live there will tell you 
that Granada is made of three colors, 
besides its gray roofs and white walls. 
On the opposite hill, separated from 
Pamela by the vivid green sea of tree- 
tops that climbed the deep gorge, and 
below her, stood the dull red pile of the 
wonder of the world, the Alhambra. 
On one side stretched the seven-mile- 
long Vega, the plain that is the color of 
summer. On the other side the distant 
snow summits of mountains stamped 


themselves on a sky of intense blue. A 
fourth tint was mixing itself into the 
landscape: that dominant gold of au- 
tumnal Spain. 


It was this incredible scene that 
Pamela was undertaking to transfer to a 
water-color block, through the medium 
of about twenty pans of paint and a 
mind that was riotous with rebellion. 

In the first place, it was perfectly 
ridiculous for anybody to attempt a 
thing like that. It couldn’t be done. 
She had passed the stage when one 
rushes, open mouthed, to swallow 
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Granada at one gulp. She had not ar- 
rived at the stage when one selects a 
little, little detail and offers it the tribute 
of humble absorption. She was in that 
halfway mood of hopelessness when one 
has been bowled over and discouraged 
by too much beauty, and is tempted to 
take a solemn vow never to touch a 
paint brush again. 

The trouble that. this was the 
one noble gesture that Pamela could not 
afford to make. ‘The paint brush was 
her sole excuse for being in this hemi- 
sphere at all, the lever which had over- 
turned the objections of her reluctant 
family. She had flourished it at them 
like the oriflamme of a holy war, con- 
ducted in the sacred name of art. She 
had been perfectly sincere, too; she had 
really supposed that she could paint. 

As she gazed at the problem and dab- 
bled a little more chrome into the green 
wondered had been art 
that she had been fighting for, or some- 
1 


1 
merely represented. 


was 


she whether it 
thing else that art 
What 
perhaps, the owning of one’ 
That rather 
own way? 


of the spirit, 


was it? Liberty 
s own soul? 
Her 
She wasn’t sure now what 
her own way led to. Perhaps all that 
she had about was the 
universal something new, 
something different. And that desire 
was still with her, unappeased. 

She had been glad enough at the time 
to accept the compromise with which the 
holy war had ended. 
was she to be turne 
Latin Quarter of 


was rrandiloquent. 


been so crazy 


desire for 


On no account 
ed ose into the 
which fearful 
There other 
art centers in Europe; there was a sum- 
mer that 
to conduct. 


1 1 


such 
stories were told. were 

Howard 
On ascer- 
taining that Howard Thompson was de- 
cently connected, as 


class at Granada 


Thompson was 


well as a rising 
light, and was properly married to a 
English wife, Mrs. 
Multon had consented to let Pamela risk 
it. On one thing she had insisted. As 
it was manifestly impossible for her to 


not-too-bohemian 
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desert her important social duties, not 
to speak of a husband with a Wall Street 
digestion, and two younger daughters, 
Miss Hunniwell must go along to enfold 
Pamela with that peculiar atmosphere 
of protection and prestige to which she 
was entitled. 

“How ridiculous. i'm not a baby; 
I’m out,” Pamela had protested. 

“One All the worse,” re- 
sponded her mother succinctly. “Just 
enough to give you assurance without 
discretion.” 


season, 


Therefore Miss Hunniwell was along 
now, seated on a stone bench, perusing 
the kind of book that informs you of 
the historical familiarity 
with which is incumbent on the sensitive 
mind. Miss Hunniwell was great on his- 
tory; it was impossible to receive an 


associations, 


original impression in her company. In 
her heart rather fond of 


her, but the immediate consequence « 


: . 
Pamela was 


her presence was to make her feel bot- 
tled up. She couldn't indulge her rest- 


Not 


unsym- 


less unhappiness by 
that Hunny would 
pathetic. On the 
have hung over her 


expression. 
have been 
she would 
charge for the rest 
of the week with a hushed solicitude that 
would have been unendurable. 

Formal introduction of Miss Hunni- 
well but superfluous. Any 
one who has met the rich has met her, 


Ci yntrary ’ 


seems all 


because she is that type of the poor that 


the rich have always with them, and that 
they have molded to their needs as thor- 
oughly as | 


master of the 
Alhambra ever adapted his slaves. 


+ 4 
any ioorish 


Hunniwell type is happy in captivity. 
Its patrons can count even upon its ¢ 
miration. It acts as a buffer against t 
or the 


latent impertinence « servants 


crudeness of tradespeople. It 

sentable at family dinners or in the 
of a theater box. As companion, gov- 
erness, lady-housekeeper, or as the ex- 
ponent of the activities 
which the English have standardized and 
put on the market under the trade name 


numberless 








of Universal Aunts, the Hunniwell type 
is invaluable to the great of the earth. 
Moreover, as these will assure you, it is 
such a comfort to with ladies. 
There is no danger of any Miss Hunni- 
well’s asserting herself or answering 


deal 


back. 

Hunny’s nicely waved front and thin, 
smiling features turned toward Pamela. 

“It’s a lovely thought, isn’t it,’ she 
observed brightly, “to think that dear 
Queen Isabella may have sat here, just 
doing. I actually touched 
ie box, which held the jewels that 
1elped Columbus to discover America, 
the It quite 


as we are 


vest rday , in cathedral. 
gave me a thrill.” 

“I’ve touched 
flippantly. 
doubt, you ki 


Pamela 
deal of 
»w, whether she ever did 


America,” said 


“There’s a 


rood 
~ 


O1Ve se jyeweis 
Miss Hunniwell sighed; she hated 
1 la n 
\\ashingt Irving had no doubt of 
uttered with gentle reproach. 
Pamela switched round on her camp 
Her bare head was like a great 
flower a he darl group of 
f 5 | sun | l 11d peach- 
lil v evenly on her fair skin, out 
of hich het eves looked like cool blue 
y 
( heavens! Washington Irving 
had ¢ h to abs the Alham- 
v absolutely let him live there— 
( ri u re vhat he wrote about 
1 \ll I ask is, have you read it? He 
found magic and he left it—genteel 
H d inside that place, and now they 
tourist hotel named after him. 
It es him exactly right. 
“And that reminds me,” said Miss 
Hunniwel ) ly. “Pamela, don't 
think your dear mother would much 
Pp ur living at that excellent hotel 
rather than at—well, of course, the Pen- 
sion Carbajal is respectable, and the 


food is surprisingly good, all except the 


goat’s milk in the omelets, but one does 


Doesn't one, 


see such queer people. 
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Mr. Hewes?” She turned as tor re- 
inforcements to the tall young man who 
had appeared at the end of the vista. 
Pamela switched round again in the 
opposite direction too abruptly. 
“You've spilled your jar of water,” 
said the newcomer quickly. ‘For- 
tunately it’s easy to refill it.” He did 
so at the nearest fountain, and as he 
leaned over the girl regarded him criti- 
cally. He was too big, she decided, and 
too solidly made for this exquisitely de- 
tailed and not too spacious garden. He 
didn’t fit in. One imagined men here 
who would swing sinuously around these 
cypress-shaded corners, who would hand 
glasses in a more graceful, less com- 
monplace manner. For the rest, he was 
good looking enough, with lightish hair 
the sort of 
) excitement 


Christmas 





and long, straight features; 
\merican good looks with n¢ 
about them, 

Miss 
again. 
“Don’t you think, Mr. Hewes, that 
you al 
places ?” 


Hunniwell appealed to him 


meet queer pt ple at the smaller 


“You might even have met Columbus 


there,” observed Pamela meditatively. 


“He was a queer person. Speaking of 
1 | g 

Columbus”’—a little hard, 

= - 

appeared on each side of her 

“and of the discovery of 


which 


smiling line 
mouth— 
\merica, witl 


Hunny is so deeply impressed 


this morning, it strikes me as a good 
time to make a little declaration of inde- 
pendence of my own.” 

\ shade of apprehension came into 
the frank gray eves of Mr. Hewes. 


Miss Hunniwell’s appeal to him became 
pointed. 


“T knew she was meditating some- 
thing. I've seen this coming on for 
days, working herself up to something 





reckless. What do you want, Pamela? 
I’m sure that you have all the inde- 
pendence that’s good for you.” 

Pamela did not answer at 
stead she put in a few sharp, decisive 
strokes on het Behind her back 


once. In- 


sketch. 
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a curious look passed between the other 
two, the look of people who are inter- 
ested in the same purpose, and who have 
just made up their minds to trust each 
other and become fellow conspirators. 
The American girl has the reputation 
of being sufficiently occupied with her- 
self, but if she were aware of the 
amount of diplomacy that goes on over 
and around her fair head, she would be 
excusable for taking her affairs even 
more seriously. Ostensibly she is ac- 
corded the right of choice in her matri- 
monial destiny ; actually she is the center 
of plot and counterplot. Miss Hunni- 
well’s pet nightmare was the vision of 
Pamela becoming engaged while under 
her wing to some impossible person; 
when she spoke of her responsibility it 
was this danger which she meant. 
When Mr. Hewes had shown signs, 
unmistakable to her experienced eyes, 
of becoming impressed she had lost no 
time in acquainting herself with his ante- 
cedents, reputation, fortune, and any 
other details which were pertinent, and 
had followed up the matter by writing 
a cautious but understandable report to 
Mrs. Multon. The reply was all that a 
chaperon could wish. The family of 
Mr. Hewes was well and satisfactorily 
known to Mr. Multon, and of the young 
man he heard nothing but good. The 
letter did not precisely instruct Miss 
Hunniwell to go ahead and nab this de- 


sirable parti because ladies are not quite 


so frank about these matters as they 
used to be in the days of Miss Austen, 
but Miss Hunniwell 
reading between the 
that it 
liked Mr. Hewes to the verge of senti- 
ment. 


was an adept in 


lines. She knew 


] 


was safe to go ahead, and she 


The glance which she now ex- 
changed with him admitted that she was 
whole-heartedly on his side. 

If he had given her hand a grateful 
squeeze in return she would not have 
been surprised. He contented himself 


with a smile, and addressed the artist. 


“What are you going to do? The 
formality of your proclamation leads us 
to expect the worst.” 

Pamela faced him. 

“I’m going to a bullfight,” she an- 
nounced calmly. 

Miss Hunniwell cried out in horror. 
Kenneth Hewes retained his pleasant 
smile. 

“But if you want to go, why go in 
Granada? They have poor specimens 
here. Why not run down to Seville?” 

“Queen Isabella absolutely  disap- 
proved of them,” cried Miss Hunniwell, 
as though that settled it. 

“They're having a special one on Sun- 
day—the last of the season. The How- 
ard Thompsons are going.” 

“She’s one of those [Englishwomen 
who are always afraid they'll miss some- 
thing,” lamented the chaperon. “Most 
unfeminine, I call it.” 

“You won't like it,” Kenneth Hewes 
went on. “You'll last just about one 
gored horse, and then you'll want to get 
out, and you won't be able to without 
causing a commotion.” 

Pamela smiled wickedly. His artfully 
disguised persuasion did not deceive her 
in the least. She gathered her traps to- 
gether and went down the path with the 
long flowing walk that seemed to go 
better with this place than her 
brisk, schoolgirl step. 

“Wait 
shoulder. 

Miss 


and see,” she said over her 

Hunniwell trailed after her, 

though she 

and definitely transfer her 

into Mr. Hewes’ 

burned hands then and there. 
She practically did on the 

ing Sunday. Oth 

fact that the heat 

holy 


made her desert her charge. 


were tempted to stay behind 
authority 
looking, sun- 


1! 
capabdi« 


follow 


crating the 


ard Thompsons cordially pressed her to 
join the party, though they informed 
her that the occasion would be disap- 


pointing. Her sensibilities would hard- 
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ly be grazed. Only two young bulls 
were to be killed, and the men were not 
much more than beginners, some of 
them even amateurs. The place to see 
the sport was, of course, Madrid in the 
spring; ten thousand people in the cir- 
cus, including the king and all the am- 
bassadors ; the best toreros in Spain; any 
quantity of animals. 

Pamela as she sat with the cheerful 
Howard Thompsons in the choice seats 
on the shady side above the inner bar- 
rier had to remind herself that she was 
there to assert her independence of 
Hunny’s bossiness. She couldn’t per- 
her mood into any enthusiasm. 
As she looked around she experienced 
of that contagion of excitement 
that her companions had promised her, 
thrill that is different from any 
other. 

The Plaza del Toros of Granada is 
not impressive, and Pamela found the 
audience opposite in the cheaper seats 
the most entertaining part of it. They 
ir the most part dressed in the 
picturesque Andalusian costume, and it 
remarkable how much colored 
movement could come out of so compact 

mass. They leaned over each other, 
exchanging spirited greetings, devouring 
oranges in the natural manner, and air- 
ily dropping them anywhere. On her 
side was a cool oasis of un-Spanish 
faces, tourists from the hotels, willing to 
be amused 


suade 
none 


tne 


were I 


Was 


or 
temperament. Surrounding these were 
the the prosperous 
bourgeoisie who lived in the broad, un- 
interesting streets of the modern part 
of the town—streets that Pamela hated 

and drove in the Alameda of an after- 
100n. There were some Paris hats 
among the mantillas, and a good deal of 
gayety of a dignified sort. 

“There aren’t many aristocrats living 
in Granada,” Mrs. Howard Thompson 
Was murmuring in her sweet but audible 
English tones. She had a way of speak- 
ing as though sure that nobody around 


disgusted according to 


representatives of 
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understood English, but that anyway it 
didn’t signify. “They prefer the cap- 
ital. Magnificent eyes the women have, 
but a lack of mobility in the rest of the 
face, don’t you think so?” 

“That’s self-defense,” her husband 
explained. “They’re used to being 
gazed at from childhood. Spain is a 
country where the long stare, the 
mirada, they call it, is a compliment. 
You mustn’t really mind, Miss Multon.” 

“They are certainly gazing at us,” ob- 
served his wife with composure, as 
though the notice of foreigners was not 
worth resenting. “I suppose 
we are both so blonde.” 

Howard looked away 
quickly. He was devoted to Ethel; he 
considered her the best sort ever; but, 
as an artist, he wished she wouldn't say 
things like that. She must see that the 
girl was quite exceptional. 

“Here they come,” he announced. 

There was a burst of applause, and to 
the sound of trumpets the cuadrilla 
entered. First advanced a man dressed 
in the traditional costume of the mata- 
dor, walking in the grand manner, and 
receiving the enthusiasm regally. This 
was the hero of the occasion, a bull- 
fighter of some local fame. After him 
came a group of men, also in gold-laced 
but rather battered finery, and following 
them rode the picadors, two and two. 
These with their long lances seemed to 
Pamela the most picturesque of all as 
they took their places, like equestrian 
Statues. 


because 


Thompson 


“Rather shabby,” Howard Thompson, 


the connoisseur, commented. ‘“Some- 
times they dispense with horses alto- 
gether, however, so we shouldn’t com- 
plain—though did you ever see worse 
crocks? Would have died to-morrow 
anyway.” 

“T bet on the tall man in the yellow 
jacket,” said Ethel. “His clothes are 
lovely ; he shines like a star among the 
others; and he’s sure to have a long 
reach.” 
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“He isn’t an espada; he doesn’t kill 
the bull. He’s a banderillero; he stirs 
him up by sticking those darts with 
streamers into his neck. That’s the 
comedy part of it, but it’s rather danger- 
ous, too, because, if the man’s foot slips, 
the bull is apt to horn him. It’s a gamey 
sport. There’s a kind of dignity in a 
sport where you risk your life every 
time,” said Howard Thompson thought- 
fully. “They’re a fine-looking lot of 
men on the whole. You can’t help re- 
specting them; they’re thorough.” 

It was on this aspect that Pamela 
tried to focus her consciousness. If this 
was a tame performance, it was terrible 
enough for her. She learned to shut her 
eyes when the bull made one of his 
frantic charges, and the deep roar of 
the crowd informed her that another 
wretched horse had been struck. With 
the smell of orange peel and scent and 
heat another odor mingled, 
turning her sick. She wished that Mrs, 
Howard Thompson would stop her in- 
cessant stream of comment. 


became 


1 


“The most wonderful thing to me is 


the way they harmonize comedy and 
tragedy,’ she was 


saying excitedly. 
“Look at my banderillero. Did you see 
how he planted them, with just the right 
touch of high comedy ? Nothing of the 
buffoon about him. He got 
out of the way just in time. See how 
the espada is glaring at him. He’s get- 
ting jealous, afraid that the other man 
is going to be the star of the perform- 
ance. He’s Now 
comes the great moment.”’ 


Oh, good! 


taking the sword. 

Pamela hid her sight behind her fan. 

“T did that too the first time,” her 
companion comforted her, “but when 
they killed the second bull I peeped 
through the sticks.” 

When Pamela looked again the sec- 
ond bull trotting into the ring. 
Howard Thompson complained that he 
was too young to have much spirit, and 
that he fancied the whole affair a game 
of puss-in-the-corner. He _ playfully 


was 


galumped about the ring, jumping away 
from the cloths that were flicked in his 
face. Suddenly the tall man darted to- 
ward him, and, unwilling as she was, 
something like a wave of delight went 
over Pamela. It came to her that this 
was the authentic poetry of motion, this 
perfect equilibrium and perfect grace, 
this coquetting with death. It was that, 
because as the ribboned darts, planted 
with exquisite precision one on one side 
and one on the other, bit into the ani- 
mal’s neck he turned with a bellow of 
outraged astonishment on his tormentor. 
It was not his courage, but courage ex- 
pressed with such debonair beauty that 
fascinated the girl, making her lean for- 
ward with clenched hands as the man 
slipped aside like a shadow. 

With a flutter of red and yellow 
streamers the bull lowered his head and 
At the 
violent impact his horse, struck full in 
the chest, collapsed, pitching the rider 
on the sand. There was a rush from 
all sides of the ring, a whirl of tossing 
drapery. The bull, distracted, turned 
and made for the nearest opening. In 
an instant the people around Pamela 
were on their feet. He was just below 
them, penned between the inner and the 
outer 


charged for the nearest picador. 


barrier. 
ran blindly and round, oblivious 
of the gaps into theearena. Men chased 
after him, heading him off, shouting, 
shrieking. At one moment he turned as 
though with the intention of storming 
the and in that instant Pamela, 
terrified, on her tiptoes, jammed _ be- 
tween shoulders and elbows, felt a com- 
forting clasp on her arm. 
nized it 


Utterly bewildered, he 
round 


seats, 


She recog- 
before she heard the voice that 
belonged to it. 

“Tt’s all 
calmly. 
keep cool 

“IT am cool,” said Pamela haughtily. 
She felt suddenly quite secure in his 
care and ungratefully took advantage of 
the circumstances. 


said Kenneth Hewes 
Just 


right, 


“He can’t get up here. 


” 
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Howard Thompson gave a shout of 
laughter. 

“The police, the police!” he chortled. 
“Heavens, I’m glad I came. I’ve heard 
that Spain was one of the most gov- 
erned countries in Europe, but I never 
expected to see this. It’s a touch of 
local color they don’t have even in 
Madrid.” 

It was true. The police were leaping 
over the barriers, evidently to arrest the 
bull. between them, the small entirely 
baffled animal was literally hoisted over 
the inner barricade and put back into 
the ring where he belonged. The audi- 
ence with roars of appreciation settled 
down again. The experience seemed to 
wake the bull up, and he began to put up 
a fight eminently agreeable to the spec- 
ators. Pamela followed the handsome 
banderillero with tense excitement. He 
was undoubtedly the~star. He was 
everywhere, taking every chance, goad- 
he | It was only 
espada took his sword again 
remembered to shut her 
She didn’t want to see that ridicu- 
bull killed; it seemed horrid to 
him like that and then finish 


+ + oo 
ng the veast tO madness. 


the 


Pamela 


y with 


him. He had started off so young and 


17 
gampiesome, 


As a climax of sound an- 
ounced that the espada had planted the 
death stroke indignant tears welled under 
her tight lids. She back, felt 
somebody’s knees behind her shoulders, 
nd felt the impulse to continue leaning. 
Kenneth was one other person in this 
heartless crowd who couldn’t help hating 
lelty of it. 

She became conscious of Mrs. How- 
ard Thompson’s sharp elbow in her side. 
Through the tornado of sound that was 
till raging, a peculiar tone, half musical 
note, half shout, seemed to be directed 
straight at her. 

“Senorita ! 


She 


leaned 


he cr 
t 


Sefiorita !” 

looked up dizzily. Then she 
looked down, straight into the deep and 
flashing eyes of the tall banderillero. 
He was, she could see, a very handsome 
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man, with the dark but not swarthy 
complexion of the best Andalusian type, 
and his face was as full of expression as 
a human countenance could be. He was 
begging, imploring her to accept some- 
thing from him, urging it on her by 
voice and gesture. 

It was a banderilla, a dart freshly 
plucked out of the dead bull, streaming 
its ribbons of red and yellow, and also 
streaming blood from a small chunk of 
bull which still adhered to the point. 

“Oh, take it away, take it away!’ she 
cried, waving it off with abhorrence. 
“I don’t want it—I don’t!” 

Mrs. Howard Thompson spoke in her 
ear. 

“I’d accept it, if I were you. These 
people are so sensitive, you know. It’s 
a compliment.” 

She was in the middle of an eddy of 
excitement. People all around were 
laughing, pressing her to take it. Ex- 
clamations of encouragement, of sym- 
pathy, of congratulation, assailed her 
ears. With some idea of ending the 
scene in which everybody was taking 
part, she put out her hand. The ban- 
derilla was placed in it, and its presenter, 
with a superb bow of utmost devotion, 
retired several steps backward to join 
the recessional of bullfighters which was 
getting under way. 

Pamela’s 


progress 


was not so 
monious but quite as conspicuous. 


cere- 

On 
all sides she was accompanied by ex- 
clamations of interest. A body of street 
urchins escorted her to the gates of her 
pension, in spite of all the discourage- 
ment, threats, and bribes showered on 
them by Howard Thompson and Ken- 
neth Miss Hunniwell greeted 
the trophy with shudderings, especially 
when she learned that Pamela had car- 
ried it—at arm’s length—through what 
she called the desirable streets. In the 
patio, Sefior Carbajal, personally super- 
vising the decorations of the tables— 
for his alfresco dinners are renowned— 
raised his plump hands and punctuated 


Hewes. 
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the tale with wavings and weavings of 
admiration. 

‘But do you know what it means? 
3ut yes. It is a proposal of marriage!” 

Kenneth said something under his 
breath. It sounded like, “Damned im- 
pertinence!’ Miss Hunniwell closed her 
mouth hard. If she had uttered her 
usual superfluities, Pamela might have 
wilted, but her stony look, as though the 
episode were too outrageous for words, 
hardened that young woman’s heart. 

“Really? How delightful,” she said 
in a high-pitched tone for the benefit 
of the multitude. “If I had only known. 
Is it too late to do anything about it now, 
Sefior Carbajal ?”’ 

Miss Hunniwell 
into the house. 

Sefior Carbajal chuckled. He could 
enter into the spirit of the thing; be- 
sides, he had his own opinion of duen- 
nas, and also of long-faced American 
suitors who did not understand the best 
ways of courting remarkably pretty 
women of undoubted if restrained tem- 
perament. 

“T am afraid so,” he responded re- 
gretfully. “He has escaped. But see, 
sefiorita, there is no need to despair. 
Your best chance is to remain here until 
our great feast at the end of Christmas 
week just after the new year, el Dia de 
la Toma. The great bell on the Alham- 
bra watch tower rings all day.” 

“Yes.” 

Carbajal swung his forefinger in a 
gesture of 
nificance. 

“The girl who manages to ring it,” 
responded, “is lucky. 
to get a husba 


went majestically 


said Pamela expectantly. 


inimitable slyness and sig- 


, “17 4 
she will be 


nd during the year!” 
Old-time visitors to the Alhambra 
used to lament its ruinous 
surrender to decay. The poetically in- 
clined tourist nowadays is more inclined 
to regret the restorations. 
There is about the more exhibted courts 
the air of a beautiful woman who has 


condition, its 


dubious 


grown old gracefully, and then changed 
her mind about it and decided to repair 
the ravages of time by the aid of cos- 
metics. The result may be pleasing, but 
some prefer the pensive charm of the 
natural, the mellowing year. 
was one of these critics. 

In company with most good judges, 
she had agreed that the place was best 
by moonlight when the juncture of past 
and present was hidden. Then it be- 
came mysteriously alive. The author- 
ities, however, did their utmost to spoil 
the glamour. Moonlight was a commer- 
cial asset. So far from being allowed 
to wander in it at will, visitors must be 
shepherded in a flock, at seven dollars 
a head, by accredited guides, and 
warned solemnly of the dangers that lay 
in wait for stragglers. 

After one of these sheeplike visits 
Pamela had made her decision. 
was going to see the Alhambra by moon- 
light and see it alone. 


Pamela 


She 


She had never 
yet mustered courage for the attempt, 
being aware of the difficulty—they tell 
you, the impossibility--of eluding the 
guards. Her artist’s ticket had been of 
great help in learning the topography of 
the palace, and she had long known that, 
if one wants to disappear, the Court of 
the Lions is an ideal place for disap- 
pearing, being as full of columns and 
shadows as a full of 
trees. 


small wood is 


and that 
suddenly, possibly as 


Courage alone was lacking, 


came to her very 


the logical result of her open declaration 


of independence, but more likely be- 


cause of bravado provoked by Hunny’s 
attitude. Hunny was being horrid; not 
reproachful but grieved, and preserving 
always that awful silence concerning the 


When 


from the next moonlight 


dramatic episode of the bull ring. 


she came home 
and gently 
that 
side-stepped them and had been roaming 
all over the place alone, the duenna 
would at least be shocked into speech. 


herding of tourists, 


she ep 


broke the news to Hunny 
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There was another reason. When- 
ever she thought of it a little hurt point 
of pride began burning in her heart. 
What right had Kenneth to disapprove 
of her, too? Ever since that moment 
when his friendly hand had held her up 
in the frightened crowd she had been 
prepared to give him the kindest sort of 
feeling in return, to like him—oh, very, 
very much. And since the banderilla 
scene he had been treating her, if not 
as much like a criminal as Hunny had, 
at least like a person who had acted in 
poor taste. Which was worse. What 
right had he to look wounded? She 
had brazened the affair out, it was true, 
but what else could she have done? 

If you were going to show your in- 
dependence, you might as well do it in 
a dramatic manner. 

Therefore it happened that one night 
not very long after the bullfight Pamela, 
having escaped from the flock, stood on 
a sort of small covered platform, high 
over an Alhambra garden, which com- 
manded through its arches an incom- 
sight. She had reluctantly given 
idea of ascending to the exquisite 
called the mirador de la reina be- 

the crowd might go there, but 
this, in all conscience, was good enough. 
he stood between two depths of velvet 
; under her were the dense tops of 
trees, before her a stretch of pearl diver- 
sified with shapes of black jet. The 
Vega was half submerged with silvery 
moonlight like water. The whisper of 
the Darro’s snaky current reached her, 
and the sighing of branches, and the per- 
fumed rustle of myrtles, and other 
whispers, mysterious, ghostly. Pamela 
would not have been afraid of ghosts 
had they been authentic, but it was bet- 
ter, after all, to be alone. Oh, how 
wonderful to be with all this loveliness 
and to have it blessedly to herself. 

“Senorita!” said a whisper. 

She wheeled, her hand clutching the 
balustrade. The cloaked figure behind 
her, in the shadow of the doorway, 


parable 
up the 
tower 


Cause 


~ 
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might have grown out of that shadow, 
the specter of one of Boabdil’s knights, 
or of a troubador of Isabella’s train. 

“Do not be afraid, sefiorita. It is 
only the most humble of your servants.” 
The sweeping bow clinched her recol- 
lection of the voice. “I followed to 
protect you; believe me, it is not safe.” 

Pamela’s one clear thought was that 
she must not appear frightened. 

“You—you were with the party?” 
stammered. 

“No.” His long, mouth 
curved in a smile. “I have ways of my 
own of entering the Alhambra. One 
of the guards was once a servant of my 
father’s. You have not forgotten me, 
senorita?” 


she 


eloquent 


“No,” she forced herself to say coldly. 
“You are the bullfighter who gave me 
the banderilla.” 

His hand went out in protest. 

“Do not think of me only as that. I 
am no torero, except as a sport, as your 
young caballeros may play football. I 
am, I think, what you would call a man 
of your world. My name is Luiz Guer- 
rero.”’ 


He drew himself up as though that 
were sufficient, and all of a suddgn the 


around Pamela became set- 
tled again. She would have denied with 


heat that she was 


atmosphere 


so snobbish as to allow 
a man’s social position to matter, but 
the fact that this man was a gentleman 
and not a professional bullfighter did 
make all the difference. He spoke with 
the accent of educated person, in 
English. 

suppose I must thank you for the 
lovely flowers that came this morning— 
and all the other mornings,” she said 
with a change of which he was 
quick to welcome. 

“They were not worthy of you. Yel- 
low roses—what are they to your hair? 
Ah, sefiorita”—his arm made a swift, 
inclusive gesture toward the magnifi- 
cence around them—‘“the Alhambra has 
been waiting for you all these centuries. 


an 
good 
“ 


tone 
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It has never held beauty like yours be- 
fore.” He went on,the warm slur of pas- 
sion deepening his voice. “Do you know 
what an Italian who wrote said 
of our Alhambra? He said that on 
first seeing it one recognized it, felt that 
one had known it before, because our 
first dreams of love, if they could be 
translated into lines and colors, would 
be the Alhambra. Is it glory, power? 
No, it is love; it is our first love built 
into a palace. And it is about you as a 
shell of mother-of-pearl is about the 
pearl!” 

The magnitude of the compliment 
held her dumb. Small insistent voices 
were reminding her that she ought to 
go; she certainly ought not to be linger- 
ing in this lonely spot with a perfect 
stranger who was pouring a romantic 
tirade at her feet. She made a half- 
hearted movement toward the doorway, 
and realized that she did not care to go. 
What had she been 
if not this? It 
the restlessness, 


books 


wanting all this time 
“- 
as like an answer to 


the revolt that had in- 


spired her trivial dashes at liberty. She 


had been groping 
after romance. Well, here it was! Ad- 
venture? The very spirit of the place 
was speaking. often must this 
very love scene have been enacted under 
these pointed arches? Her own way? 
This could be way, if 
The loveliness of the night 


half unconsciously 
How 


her she chose. 
seeped into 
She sank back on the marble 
seat between the columns, and when the 
man dropped beside her she turned to 
him the listening that are all the 
encouragement a lover needs. For a 
long time she heard him in silence. It 
was wonderful to mean all this to a 
man. Suddenly a fountain of 
gushed from the trees that 
dark blue domes below them. 
“The nightingale,” murmured 
Guerrero. 
than I can. 
him.” 


The girl remained motionless as in a 


her veins. 


eyes 


song 
were like 
Luiz 
“He speaks for me better 
I am ashamed to interrrupt 
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trance. The curious feeling grew on 
her that she would remain here forever, 
that the moonlight was like a subtle 
metal, fixing her and the man beside her 
into place, turning them into statues, 
making their dream eternal. When 
there was a break in the song she started 
as though she had awakened. 

“T must-~go,” she said in a far-away 
tone, as though echoing some one else. 

He had not touched her, but now he 
helped her draw the black lace mantilla 
softly over her fair hair, and kept one 
end in his fingers. 

“But you will come again? 

“Oh, no. I can’t.” 

His voice was pitched to the 


When ?” 


exact 
tone, it seemed to her, of the murmur 
of the night, veiled and significant of 
things that were too intimate for words. 

“Why not, most beautiful? I will not 
frighten you; I will let the nightingale, 
the little brown poet of the Alhambra, 
say to you what I dare not say. I will 
be patient. Some night surely you will 
come again!” 

In her heart she 
was right. 


was airaid that he 


Christmas time in Granada. 
After a snowfall in the Sierras the air 
sharp and 
Leaves first turned 


It was 


was sometimes shrewish. 


a vigorous, metallic 


mac drifts 


gold, and then 


enormous 
along the banks of the rivers which had 
fallen lower in their beds. The ever- 
greens still stood darkly massive and 
but, as Miss Hunniwell sai 
piteously the morning that she foun? 
ice in the 
Generali ffe 


opulent, 
small watercourses of the 
gardens, those who fancied 
Spain to be a land of perpetual summer 
and roses knew very little about it. 

“Not that some of it is not so,” she 
herself. “Malaga is at least 
tepid all the year round, and quite paint- 
able. Or if you would only move to a 
hotel with a central heating plant.” 

To these suggestions 
tinued to turn a deaf ear. 


corrected 


Pamela con- 
She clung to 
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the Carbajal, where one’s entrances and 
exits were not especially noticed, the 
artistic crowd which frequented it in- 
dulging in all sorts of hours. Most of 
their acquaintances had departed, includ- 
ing the Howard Thompsons, to conduct 
another sketching class somewhere else. 
Pamela’s excuse for remaining was an 
incomplete picture whose completion, in 
the candid opinion of her chaperon, did 
not justify the discomfort. 

“Christmas is a time to spend at 
home,” she complained. “Or if you 
must be abroad, you ought to go to a 
climate where they have snow, and 
sleigh bells, and Christmas trees, and nice 
big stoves, at the very least, and know 
about the Christmas spirit and how to 
make you comfortable. 
a delightful 
nothing but 


: f 
tatue ol 


‘Very 
“We'll 


week 


Copenhagen is 
place. Here they have 
church processions and 
the Nativity and chilliness.” 
well,” said Pamela shortly. 
wait for the end of Christmas 
when they have their 
st—we oughtn’t to 


we'll £0. 


grandest 
that—and 
It’s the anniversary of 
the capture of the city from the Moors 
y your adored Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

The worried look between 
Hunny’s pale, gathered eyebrows had 
become habitual. One would have said 
that she had a secret and suspected 
Pamela of having a totally different one. 
Her only comfort was that Kenneth 
Hewes was lingering, too, without even 
the excuse of a paint box. 

If Pamela ever felt ashamed of her- 
self, it was when she encountered the 
trouble in his straightforward eyes. His 
kind of suspicion was not like Hunny’s. 
One could enjoy the thought of Hunny’s 
horror when she was told how she had 
been eluded and circumvented, but the 
vision of Kenneth’s face when he learned 
her story filled her with a sort of warm 
blush, however that story ended, She 
knew his standards. He would think it 
—undignified. 

However it ended! 


miss 


duenna 


The truth was 
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that she herself did not know how the 
story was going to end. It would re- 
main the most extraordinary happening 
of her life, with its setting of exotic 
splendor. It had worked a duplication 
of herself into two Pamelas, a doubling 
of her capacity for experience, like the 
medieval fable women under a spell, 
who were one sort of being by day and 
another by night. The conventional, 
daily Pamela had been so distinct from 
the nocturnal, romantic one, that she 
had had for a long time no sense of 
treason in leaning on the quiet, stable 
support that she found in Kenneth’s 
presence. There were times when life 
seemed very uncertain and even danger- 
ous, when values dissolved as the inter- 
minable arabesques of the courts of the 
Alhambra mingled and confused the 
sight, if one gazed at them too long. 
Instinctively she clung to the unwaver- 
ing devotion that she could not help 
recognizing, unfair to Kenneth as she 
was beginning to feel her conduct to be. 
For sometimes the nocturnal spell did 
not work; sometimes that clearer-eyed, 
rather ironical Pamela would push aside 
the veils of illusion, made of moonlight 
and music and the thrilling vibrations of 
a man’s love-making, to ask herself what 
she was doing there, so far from home. 
Was it far even from the heart’s home? 
She did not know. And yet she had to 
decide. It was time for the story to 
come to a climax, under the virile urging 
of that musical voice. It must end one 
way or the other. But which way? 
She asked herself the question once 
more as she stood with Luiz Guerrero 
in their trysting place, high on the wall 
above the Alhambra garden, looking 
down through the arches at the brightly 
lighted city. It had been easy to escape 
notice this time. This was Christmas 
Eve. There was a crowd in the streets, 


hurrying to the churches, or watching 
for the chance of brilliant processions. 


Hunny was unjust to Granada. There 
was plenty of the Christmas spirit. The 
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shops all the week had been full of a 
vivacious crowd of shoppers just as at 
home, and to-night there was besides a 
spirit of devotion which one very seldom 
found in American streets. Everybody 
had been too much absorbed with their 
own affairs to watch anybody else, at all 
events. It had not been hard to slip off, 
and Luiz, as he had told her, had his 
own ways of getting into the Alhambra. 

“You are cold?” he asked solicitously, 
drawing her to him and laughing softly 
as she curved away. “Not even to warm 
you? Always so shy? I say to myself 
that a love like mine should melt even 
a statue of ice. And this is the Christ- 
mas time. Not one little, little kiss as 
a Christmas present?’ His hand came 
from under his long dark cloak with a 
slim velvet case in it. “See, I have 
brought you one, one that I heard you 
wish for, of Toledo work.” He 
laughed again happily. “Strange pres- 
ents I give you, do I not? You owe 
me a kiss to take away the bad luck. 
First a banderilla and now this. Take 
it and, if I look at any other woman, 
use it on me.” 

What Pamela slipped from its case 
flashed wickedly in the starlight. There 
was no moon to-night, only a soft, suf- 
fused brilliancy. 

“A stileito,” she exclaimed. 
there are jewels, Luiz, all 
handle.” 

“Blue like your eyes.” He was hover- 
ing over her, his cloak like black wings 
about ‘to fold around her. 

She held the sinister toy out to him. 

“It is much too valuable,” said 
almost harshly, as though her mind had 
made a sharp, hard resolution. “Thank 
you, Luiz. It is gorgeous, but I cannot 
take it from you.” 

“Not from me?” He drew himself 
up haughtily. ‘Throw it away, then, if 
it does not please you. A Spaniard does 
not accept his gifts back again. You 
will not take it from me—your future 
husband ?” 


“Why, 


over the 


she 
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She laid the sheath on the edge of the 
low parapet and the stiletto upon it. 

“That’s just the question,” she said 
deliberately. “I am not at all sure that 
you are that. Lately I’ve doubted it 
more and more.” 

He folded his arms in a gesture that 
was too full of emotion to be theatrical, 
For a moment she did not know what 
the silence might bring forth until he 
asked in a controlled voice from which 
the music had gone: 

“Then why are you here?” 

Her hands made a helpless, explana- 
tory little wave. 

“All this. Romance, I suppose. 
thought—but now I don’t know.” 

He walked as far away from her as 
the narrow space allowed, and stood 
gazing down at the line of holiday lights 
that defined the broad central boulevard 
of Granada, far below. Without turn- 
ing he spoke, gently and reasonably, as 
to a nervous child who must be 
humored. 

“Listen, chiquita. I understand. It 
is only natural for a woman to have mis- 
givings and perhaps a little fear when 
the time draws near for her to give her- 
self in marriage. This has been a dream 
to you, and to me also, God knows, a 
dream of incomparable sweetness; but 
one must wake some time. Perhaps there 
has been a little too much romance, so 
that at the first touch of reality you 
shrink like a mimosa. 
yourself; of 
must love me, so 


Do not deceive 


course you love me, you 
many times as } 

have come to me at night, here or in the 
gardens. \\ would risk all 
a man, unless 
out his 
argument with the 
triumphant grace that brought back a 
flashing memory of the bull ring. “You 
wanted, not a husband, but a lover from 
a legend, a poet of the night, a prince 
of the Alhambra. Well, have you not 
had him? I have met you only at 
night, to keep the dew on our romance. 


hat woman 
that risked for 
him?” He 


: , a3 
pianting Nis 


ou have 


threw 


. 
she loved 


arm, 
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When I have tried to speak to you of 
my family, my place in the world, my 
work and why I am absent so often 
from Granada, you have held me off, 
spoken of other things. You did not 
care to know. But now you must listen. 
We cannot spend our lives in stolen 
interviews perched on a bird’s nest on 
a wall. There is no reason why I should 
not claim you in broad daylight, in the 
face of the world. This’—his sweep 
took in the stars of heaven and the 
festival lights under them—‘this is the 
blessed Christmas time, the time of 
peace and love. Give me the supreme 
gift of all, Pamela, give me yourself. 
3e my wife.” 

As he swept her to him she braced 
her palms against his chest, holding him 
off. This was not the Luiz she knew; 
this was an arrogant and determined 
man, taking no account of refusals, a 
practical man. She had been dreaming, 
but he knew when to put a dream in its 
place and accord to the everyday, actual 
Then, 
at the shock of her touch, it was as 
though he changed again. He was some 
one else, just as determined, just as over- 
bearing, but roused to a storm of pas- 
sionate feelinz. As his hands fastened 
on her arms, holding her helpless, she 
felt his heart racing under her fingers. 
His voice was a hissing jet of fire. 

“You do love me!” 

“No,” she whispered. 

“You do not? You will not marry 
me? Madre de Dios, you have been 
playing with me, amusing yourself? 
Say it if you dare—say it!” 

“No,” she repeated. A sense of dead- 
ly fear was creeping over her. His hands 
were iron bracelets; his eyes were two 
cruel flames burning into her will. 

“Let me go,” she gasped. 

“I will never let you go. Am I a 
man to make a fool of? Then say that 
you love me!” 

“Luiz—you hurt me!” She fell 
limply back on the marble bench while 


business of life its proper tribute. 
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the sky swam around her. Luiz had 
dropped her, almost thrown her there, 
as he had swung away from her to meet 
the new shape that had launched itself 
through the black doorway. Or had the 
shape torn him from her? He went 
spinning across the floor, then recovered 
himself, and the two men grappled. 

Gripping the cold marble on each side 
of her, she watched. There was no 
sound but the heavy breathing of the 
combatants and the scrape of their feet 
on the stone flooring. She had no doubt 
as to the outcome. Guerrero’s agility 
had no chance against the weight and 
muscle of the other. There was no 
space for him to play around his op- 
ponent, watching his chance to land a 
blow. From the beginning Kenneth had 
taken him in his grip, and was forcing 
him, little by little, to the ground. Sud- 
denly, with a snakelike twist, Luiz un- 
dulated out of his grasp and was across 
the platform like a flash, his hand clos- 
ing on the stiletto that lay on the balus- 
trade. It shone in the air as Kenneth 
sprang after him. Then the girl saw 
Luiz once more spin across the con- 
tracted space, strike the opposite coping 
violently, make one desperate, backward 
movement to recover his balance that, 
most horribly, almost bent him double, 
and pitch over the edge into the black- 
ness below. 

Up to them came the crashing sound 
of broken boughs. Then a faint shout 
sounded far off. A light flashed. Foot- 
steps came running through the garden. 

Kenneth caught the girl up almost 
roughly, and picked up the black cloak 
that Luiz had dropped. 

“Come,” he said. As she swayed, al- 
most unable to stand, he repeated, 
“Come. They’ll look after him down 
there. The principal thing is to get 
you home.” With an arm about her he 
led her through the doorway and down 
the dusky corridor. “We'd better go 
out as you came in,” he added as he 
stopped to fling the cloak around him. 
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She pressed weakly against him. He 
seemed the only safe thing in the world. 
He stopped and said, without preamble, 
out of the blue: 

“T want you to know that I love you.” 


It is but just to Miss Hunniwell to 
record that she laid her disapproval in 
cold storage until Pamela had _ been 
treated with the most time-honored 
restoratives, soothed and made much of, 
and was, more or less, brought back to 
her right mind. Then the duenna could 
not resist the opportunity of saying a 
few well-chosen if sensational words. 

“I have expected something like this 
all along,” began surprisingly. 
“Naturally I did not imagine these”— 
she stopped on the verge of the harsher 
term and = substituted—‘“these unfor- 
tunate rendezvous, but when the old 
gentleman called I could not fail to sus- 
pect something.” 

“What old gentleman?” 
wonderingly. 


she 


asked Pamela 
She was lying in a long 
chair in their tiny sitting room, and the 
faint 
closed 
blue 


sound of bells came through the 
window over a stand of bright 
faience that cheerfully 
with the curtains of bright green muslin 
with red borders. 


contrasted 


In the stand was a 
small pomegranate plant and two of fine 
red and yellow peppers. The 
tions of the Carbajal were truly Span- 
ish, and artists loved them. 

Miss Hunniwell smiled grimly. 
was her hour. 

“An old gentleman who looked like 
a chocolate éclair, the same shape all 
the way up, and all in the most 
monious black,” she declared imagina- 
tively. “As far as I could make out, he 


decora- 


This 


cere- 


wanted to ascertain exactly what your 
father’s position, income, and connec- 
tions were. I referred him to the proper 
From what you tell me,” she 
added with a gleam in her eye, “he ap- 
parently found the information all that 
he could desire.” 
“He was——” Kenneth began 


sources. 


“Exactly,” Miss Hunniwell assured 
him. “From inquiries which I made 
in return I find that he is a prosperous 
and quite respectable person engaged in 
the sugar-beet industry. One of those 
people, you know—a member of that 
bourgeoisie whose ideals and mode of 
life Pamela has always said such scath- 
ing things about. His son, who has been 
educated with the view to his opening a 
branch America, has 
been going about learning the business. 
Bullfighting seems to be merely his ele- 
gant form of amusement.” 

“His name——” Kenneth 
again. 

“That,” said Miss Hunniwell, touch- 
ing off her bomb, 
rero. 
said. 


establishment in 


began 


“is Sefior José Guer- 
It proves what I have always 
These foreigners may be very 
romantic on top, but scratch them and 
you find a 
ness.” 


strong substratum of busi- 

Nobody said anything for a pregnant 
moment. Then the atmosphere melted. 
The bomber reached over and patted 
Pamela’s limp hands. 

“Romance,” she said in a voice of 
misted sweetness that sounded altogether 
good and “Why, child, you've 
had romance at your elbow all this time, 
and you've been too blind to see it.” 

Pamela lifted heavy eyes to the gaze 
of the uninteresting young man oppo- 
site. uninteresting? Had she 
ever Had she 


wise. 


\\ as he 
thought him so? 
as blind as that? 

Hunny went to the window and 
opened it, turning to them her angular 
but considerate back. The 
filled with music. 


been 


room was 
“Listen to those bells,” she said super- 
fluously. “That’s like Christmas, any- 
Christmas? A 
I must say. Peace on earth 
lettos! Good will to men—and tipping 
them off of balconies! We all ought 
to thank heaven on our knees that at 
least the wretch wasn’t killed, but es- 
caped with a broken rib and bruises!” 


Way. nice Christmas, 


and sti- 





A Granada 


Old Granadans will tell you that the 
Dia de la Toma is not what it used to 
be. The greatest festival of all, the an- 
niversary of the taking of the city by 
their Catholic majesties. its processions 
were formerly longer and more mag- 
nificent. Every church for miles around 
sent its banners, and every peasant of 
the Vega who had two legs made them 
carry him to town. 

To the two young visitors the spec- 
tacle was attractive enough. It was the 
second day of the new year, and the air 
was crisp. The sky was bluer and the 
whiter than ever. The 
of the men’s jackets, made of strips of 
contrasting cloth, and their red or blue 
made vivid splotches in the 

wd. There was a good deal of black 
in the costumes of the women, and they 

heir shawls crosswise, instead of 

more stylish scarf form of the 
manner. Kenneth smiled as he 
companion. She had 
beautiful fringed silk shawl 
int down the back, like the 
irls, and draped a black man- 


Sierras colors 


sashe 5, 


at his 


sk ype 
great 


Near 


near 
Vela, the 
\lThambra. 


watch 
them 
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was a group of girls. There was a good 
deal of pushing and giggling, good- 
natured ragging and trills of laughter. 
Pamela took a step forward. 

“Where are you going?’ Kenneth 
asked. 

She faced him squarely. She seemed 
to him a little pale, but there was in 
her eye the tiny Pamela-devil that he 
was slightly afraid of. 

“I’m going with those girls,” she said 
solemnly. 

“What for?” 

“They are going to try to ring the 
bell. If they do, they’re sure of get- 
ting a husband within the year.” 

His face set. He was used to Pam- 
ela’s vagaries, but he could see that this 
was more than a freak. 

“Pamela,” he in a low, stern 
voice that somehow put them alone to- 
gether in the world, you still 

You know 


said 


“are 
hankering after that man? 
he’s left Granada.” 
The devil flashed for a second. Then 
it melted to a divine glint of mischief. 
“No,” Pamela meekly. “This 
time I’m going to ring for a good plain 


American husband.” 


said 


She slid like a dancer from his out- 


stretched hand and ran into the crowd. 


BPPICEEE 


DE 


chil 


ADAMS at the 
lren whose 


were 


age of fifty-one is devoting herself to motion pictures 
parents delighted in her interpretation of Peter Pan 
children. And so two generations have known her charm. 


PPAIECEE 


miles 


T™ ENTY 

been discovered in the Gulf of Manar, at the lower tip of India, 
ment officials predict that the largest pearl fisheries of 
\s to the effect on the price of pearls, that remains to be seen. 


of pearl oyster beds, 


that will begin to yield in 1926, have 
Govern- 
the century will develop. 


BIIBECEE 


HE twirling toes of 


Pavlowa are hard on ballet shoes. 


She has a standing 


order with a shoemaker in Milan to send her two dozen pairs fortnightly 


wherever she may be 


“The life of a ballet shoe is very short,” says the danseuse. 


“Sometimes I discard a pair after dancing in them for only half an hour—perhaps 
because they stretch and get too wide. During a performance it may happen that 


I change my shoes three times.” 
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NY man of forty who marries a 
girl of twenty is taking a 


chance. Any man who, having 
taken that chance, unfits himself to cope 
with it, by getting all muddled up in a 
delusion that it is not a woman, but 
some sort of extra-angel and super- 
baby that has consented to come down 
and live with him, is inviting trouble. 
But any man who, having achieved that 
reénforced liability to trouble, allows 
himself the folly of furnishing enter- 
tainment for his charge by thinking 
aloud, along lines which in no way con- 
verge upon the pale-blue realms where 
angels and babies are supposed to dwell, 
is as criminally liable for whatever hap- 
pens as is the unadvised parent who 
feeds strong meat to a nursling. 

Harland Chalfonte had taken his 
master’s degree in nonessentials when 
he married Lilian Craven. Beginning 
with Aristotle on the upper left-hand 
shelf as you entered his library, you 
could, if you lived long enough, devour 
a path for yourself through socal and 
spiritual until you reached 
Soviet Russia in the lower right-hand 
corner next to Everything 
that Chalfonte was never going to need 
in his life with Lilian was there. 

But neither Stagirite nor 
Lenin, furnished any workable rules to 
be used with women. For instance, no- 
body instructed Chalfonte that women 
are consistent, the most 


problems 


the doc iT. 


nobody, 


consistent 
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creatures on earth, and must be handled 
accordingly. Which is why he commit- 
ted the indiscretion once he had discov- 
ered it amused her of spreading the 
fruits of his thought and knowledge be- 
fore her as they sat in the quiet and al- 
most kingly house, where an American 
Chalfonte had lived ever since the first 
cavalier of them all chose a high point 
of ground overlooking the James as his 
home in the New World. 

That Lilian had maneuvered rather 
masterfully for their marriage he had 
either forgotten, or 
tributed to the lovely’ condescension of 


1ever known, at- 
a princess who, inadvertently parented 
by the impoverished branch of a great 
family, graciously arranges for the pro- 
tection which only wealth can give her. 
Chalfonte had lived too long among 
philosophies to know facts when he saw 
them. When Lilian was a child he had 
touched her long, pale curls with rever- 
ence, and now he would not commit the 
desecration of caressing the rich plaits 
of the woman. 
masculine 


He made the primal 
mistake of thinking that 
blondes come by the direct route from 
heaven. 

All of which distinctly got on Lilian’s 
nerves. Had she lived in a city, she 
would have invented some frivolous and 
harmless compensation for the outrage 
against her nice, normal, and undevel- 
oped human nature. But great country 
houses on the majestic James do not sug. 
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gest frivolity, and Lilian was sensitive 
to suggestion. She began to grow to 
the dimensions of her surroundings. 
She found in herself a mental key to the 
library. She discovered much in it that 
Harlan | had never discovered. She en- 
Chalfonte to talk, and she 


heard things which he did not know he 


courag< 


said. 

She gave no warning of what was 
taking place within her. Spiritual 
gestation makes no sign. She laughed 
a little, and questioned a great deal, but 
was undisturbed. That quality of be- 
ing undisturbed was the thing about 
Lilian which brought Chalfonte, almost 
choking with adoration, to her feet. It 
was a guarantee that she was what he 
thought her, a separate creation of God, 
unvisited by the passions with which His 
lesser creatures bruise themselves. 

nd so Harland Chalfonte would 
draw the sofa with the grape-cluster 
back up to the roaring chimney in the 
library for his wife, and he himself 
would take the pearwood Windsor, 
which every buyer of American antiques 
came to the South had tried 
to bribe or steal away from him. Tele- 


that ev 


scoping down as a tall and slender man 


must do to catch the rays from shaded 


lamps, would take a book from the 
table beside him. 

“Don't read, Harland,” she would 
Sa\ : to me.” 

When a man of forty, with gray pre- 
don in the heavy brush of hair 
that wns his head, hopes that a 
cele | being of twenty will never 
real the hearth to which she has 
d is a dull and fleshlvy one he 

told. He even invents sit- 
uat which he will be told to do 
th 

iside the book, he would be- 

ion of everything under the 
sun : he ride to town through the 
winter woods that morning; of shops in 
Christmas array; of the influx of for- 
eign labor through Richmond to the 


5—Ains. 
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mines of Tazewell and Buchanan 
counties, and the change in psychology 
and customs those foreign elements were 
bringing to America. But upon what- 
ever line he started he would inevitably 
end in flinging back his head until it 
was like a drawing in gray chalk against 
the richly painted background of his 
books, and letting go the thoughts within 
it. 

“The right of every soul to its free- 
dom and its evolution by whatever 
process of trial and error it chooses— 
that is the first thing that must be 
granted mankind,” he said one night. 

He had launched rather recklessly into 
profundities to cover a disappointment 
he had sustained. It was nearing Christ- 
mas. It was so near to Christmas that 
the mellow old house should already 
have been hung with red and green. His 
mother had always garnished it so, and 
his father’s mother before her. It was 
a natural and pleasant way of amusing 
herself, for any woman. He had sup- 
posed that Lilian would be delighted by 
the berries and moss and pine branches 
which he had sent men to the woods to 
gather. He had come home to find the 
entrance blocked by unassorted piles 
which had been dumped there, and 
Lillian, in a pale, frail gown, bent over 
surton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
The only jocular aspect of the house was 
the fire in the library, and even that was 
burning low, like a jest that had worn 
itself out The hall was icy. Lilian 
Manlike, he thought 
furnaces had good points. But he had 
silently conceded Lilian her preference 


for open fit 


hated the furnace. 


which were all right if 
somebody saw to it that the servants 
kept them eo 


It had bee an irritating he mecoming, 
| 


a homecoming which any other husband 
would have rendered memorable by an 
outburst. Chalfonte had merely had 
the litter at the entrance removed to the 
basement, and given low-voiced, but 
rather terrific, instructions to the maids, 
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Now he and Lilian were back in the 
library again, and the fire was snapping 
energetically through a log. 

“But, Harland,” she asked him, 
“aren't rules and codes and so on made 
to prevent trial and error?” 

“Codes are no good,” he broke in. 
“Submissive following of rules is an- 
other form of fetish worship. The Ten 
Commandments were wonderful for 
Moses, and are wonderful for anybody 
else who discovers them, as Moses did, 
by experience. They are a menace to 
the soul who simply follows them, with- 
ut discovering them for itself. And 
for some people they are always a men- 
ace. For some people the antitheses of 
the Ten Commandments are necessary. 
Samuel Butler says in his ‘Notebook:’ 
‘T had to steal my own birthright. I stole 
i id was bitterly punished. But I 


my sou 


hem with the 
rrowed hides of convention,” he sup- 
lied. 
“Yes.” She leaned toward the fire, 


her chin on her hand. There was the 


coppery tone of warmth in her blond: 
ness that catches and reflects light, 
There was the nervous slenderness of 
power in her body. That which is more 
innocent than innocence because it is 
more rudimentary was in her eyes. The 
definite rhythm of those who are born 
to live fully and well pulsed in her. But 
Harland Chalfonte saw neither warmth 
nor strength nor the thing that is more 
innocent than innocence when he looked 
at her. To him her skin was infantile 
in delicacy ; the slim lines of her body 
barely escaped sexlessness; the wide, 
brown stare of her eves was the stare of 
a child who has asked for a fairy tale 
and then been wearied by its le eth, 
“Yes,” she whispered presently. “The 
—the undeveloped must not be consid- 
ered when the evolution of a soul is in 
question \nd— th loped—the 
developed wouldn't { he hurt. They 
they are sort of insulated, aren’t they, 
Harland, : 
‘] 
but she 
draperies 


“lm 


pearwood 
door to watcl 
hait nd d 


——s 
down, but he 


maid, Mine 
strand of het 
In despet 
Christmases known before. 


had brought a wreath of holly with him, 


He h 
but : 
came 
the v 
face | 
“} | 
and 
tweet 
ings | 
move 
recur 
“Har 
sittin: 
is get 
A 
but h 
“H 
wom 
“A 
won't 
can d 


you © 












He hung it above the fire in her room, 
but she did not seem to notice. He 
came back from the mantle and stood in 
the window where he could study her 
face by the light of the waning day. 
“Harlat 


and sharply that he 


She spoke so suddenly 
started, and his 
tweeds rasped against the taffeta hang- 
ings in which he had taken refuge. He 
moved to prevent the possibility of a 
recurrence of the sound annoying her. 
“Harland,” she said again, “do you think 
sitting here and having my hair polished 
is getting my birthright?” 

A kind of cold disquiet gripped him, 
but he threw it off. 

“Hair like 


woman mit 


ours is a birthright any 
envy,” he said. 

“All right, then,” she said; 
won't discuss me 


can discus 


“since we 
reasonably, perhaps we 
What sharp rocks have 

ur soul over for its own 


you mat 


good to-c 

He himself laugh as best he 
could 

“Rather ter discipline than usual 
it’s had t ” he said, “administered 
by a handsome 


young troglodyte who 


calls himself Dolovitch—Stephan Dolo- 


vitcn 

“Harland, I like your hands better 
than Minerva’s. You rub my hair.” 

He to Minerva’s place behind the 
chair. Not such a bad arrangement, 
either uld see her face in the 
ova between the taffeta shir- 
rin lres ing-table drapes. Di- 
vidit rands of the wonderful 
hair, he w them through the cloth, 
trying t ld his hands from trembling. 
He wanted to kiss the hair, to sink his 
mouth in its fragrance, breathing it into 
the ver rings from which his life 
flowed outward. But he did not do it, 
Above the lovely face in the mirror he 
saw h ng, thin, plain, lined with 
thought with life. Lilian was study- 
ing the mirror also, and the smile on 
her lips d in rebellion and discon- 
tent 
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“You started to talk about some one 
called Dolovitch—Stephan Dolovitch,” 
she said. 


“Go on.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell, except 
that I heard an altercation in the outer 
office. Higgins was evidently trying to 
rid himself of a person who wanted to 
stay and intended to stay. I opened the 
door to see the scrap, and the second 
party to it came straight at me, over or 
through Higgins, I’m not. sure which. 
He said he had a claim to present to me. 
But it was a pure and unadulterated 
blackmailing proposition. His father 
had come from Europe, he said, to work 
in the coal fields farther West, but had 
stopped in the woods instead and ac- 
quired a piece of land which he later 
patented. Through some mistake in 
surveying, a stretch of our tracks crosses 
the merest that land. He's 
known it for years—knew it when we 
laid the 
until he 


corner of 


tracks—but he’s been waiting 
could get us where he wanted 

said anything. Now he 
knows that the Virginia Southern has 
the Williams property to the west, and 
of course wi 


us before he 


n't sell a right of way to 
us. So he comes along with a demand 
that we buy his whole farm or claim 
or ranch or whatever it is, at a perfectly 
preposterous price.” 

Lilian’s lips their downward 
droop, and her sharp teeth showed in a 
gleeful smile. 

“What's he 
how does he look? 

“Pure 
should say 


lost 


like, 


Harland? I mean, 


peasant Rodin. I 
that his shoulders were not 


type by 


entirely 
yet 


cut away from the solid granite 
and that, if one walked around him 
with a seeing eye, one would find that 
his body melted back into 
the earth from which it had not so long 
He’s got the 
Marxian socialist—or a god; 


whole still 


ago sprung. head of a 


whichever 
He had on a sort of best 
His Sunday clothes, I should say. 
They would have disfigured any other 
man, but his muscles and bones stood 


you prefer. 
suit. 
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out under them, forcing them into heroic 
lines.” 

“T’d like to see him-in a blue shirt, 
wouldn’t you, Harland? A blue shirt 
open at the throat, wet with his own 
sweat.” 

Harland’s eyes shot to the face in the 
mirror, and then away. Lilian was look- 
ing at him. But her gaze did not stop 
at him. It went on, straight through 
him, to something beyond. He felt old 
and worn and ridiculous and mortally 
ill. 

“T met Lucy Hillyer to-day,” 
charged the subject. 
written to you.” 

“T got her letter. It was something 
about tea at her grandmother’s. I’m so 
tired of Lucy’s grandmother, Harland 
—of everybody’s grandmother. I want 
something new and terrible and prim- 
itive. Tell me more about Stephan Do- 
lovitch.” 

“There is nothing more to tell, except 
that he was so sure I could be brought 
to terms that he had the papers for the 
transfer all signed and sealed, and only 
needing my signature, as an extra in- 
sult.” 

She was merciless, 
only children growing 
be. 

“And he can make you sign them, too, 
can’t he, Harland? He can make you 
pay his price and sign, or he can tear up 
your tracks with his own great hands?” 

“T fancy not.” Even the patience of 
Harland Chalfonte was ebbing. “I fancy 
I can tie him up in the courts until he is 
tame.” 

“But you wouldn’t!” She turned 
about in her chair and stared at him 
aghast. “You wouldn’t tame a splendid 


he 
“She said she had 


as merciless as 
into women can 


wild thing, would you, Harland? After 
all you've talked to me about the right 
of every soul to be free?” 

“There’s a difference between free- 
dom and highway robbery.” 

“You've never said so. 
drawn a line 


You’ve never 


%” 
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“A man does draw a line, however, ' 
when it comes to certain things, Things 
which touch a man’s business and q 
man’s home 

She did not seem to hear him, She 
was intent on some fear which wrote 
itself in her eyes. 

“You wouldn’t tame him, Harland! 
Not with the miserable, niggling courts, 
If you couldn’t fight him the way he de. 
serves to be fought, with your strength 
against his strength, you’d acknowledge 
yourself beaten, like a man.” 

“Indeed I would not.” 

“Well, you’re going to. Do you hear 
me? You're going to. You've asked 
me what I wanted for my Christmas 
gift. I didn’t know. There didn’t seem 
to be anything worth having. But there 
is something worth having, and now I 
want it, and you've got to give it to me, 
I want that piece of land. I want it be- 
cause my having it will keep Stephan 
Dolovitch’s soul untamed.” 

Chalfonte could no longer endure the 
bit of silk sweeping the length of tresses 
even more silky than itself. He put it 
down and came around to the stool that 
Minerva had placed under Lilian’s feet. 
The feet were bare and slim and white, 
He stooped to kiss the arched insteps 
where the blue veins showed. But the 
girl drew away, fumbled until she 
found the satin mules that had been set 
ready for her, and rose. 

“You've talked and talked!” she 
blazed out. “Talked and talked and 
talked. And it didn’t mean a thing to 
you. I’ve heard nothing since I came 
here but the right of every individual 
to what its strength and sense of right 
can get for itself, and I’ve seen nothing 
but Lucy Hillyer’s grandmother! Now 
I’m through listening to one thing, and 
seeing another. I want the things you've 
talked about. I want them, I tell you, 
and I’m going to have them. I may not 
be able to save my own soul out of all— 
all this’”—she swept her hand in a com 
demning gesture that encompassed the 
























The 


roon—‘‘but I’m going to have another 
soul to my credit. I’m asking for that 
soul for a Christmas gift, and you’ve got 
to give it to me. You've got to.” 

“My dear”—he drew her toward him 
—‘you're nervous and overwrought. 
Stephan Dolovitch isn’t worth it. Why, 
if you could see him, Lilian, a great, 
burly brute of a man 

She beat herself away from his breast. 

“Let me see him, then, and decide for 
3ring him here to-morrow, for 


” 





myself. 
dinner-—— 

Standing back from her, Chalfonte 
felt his age double and treble upon him; 
felt helplessness sweep over him in a 
deadly nausea. Seeking for thoughts 
to counter the crisis in which he stood, 
he found none. Seeking for words, his 
tongue gave off only the puny twitter- 
ings of raillery. 

“[ don't imagine Stephan Dolovitch 
ever heard of dinner clothes.” 

“What of that? Neither had that 
weakling poet you found at Jettersville, 
and brought home for me to see, ever 
heard of dinner clothes. You avoided 
embarrassment by wearing what you 
have on now, yourself.” 


He was beaten. He brought Dolo- 
vitch next evening. The air of the woods 
through which they traveled from town 
was sharp and cold. Snow was falling 
in the timber from which Dolovitch had 





come, and, like a lusty breath from that 
region of granite and space, he seemed 
to ng the boisterous laughter of wind 
and the creaking of ice into the valley 
along which they descended, Chalfonte 
felt cold, old. and cold and withered, as 
he sat beside the other in the car. In- 
sensible to the mood of his host, Dolo- 
vitch bellowed out jokes and roared in 
self-appreciation afterward. And when 
it s ed to him that he could endure 
no more Harland saw an answering ro- 
bustness welcoming the guest as they 
drove through the old stone piers of the 


drive leading to Chalfonte-on-the-James, 
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Lights shone from the windows through 
ribboned circles of holly, and the smoke 
of a dozen wood fires blued and per- 
fumed the air. A wreath on the door 
snapped back merrily against the time- 
blackened wood as white-wooled Jeffer- 
son opened for the master’s entrance. 

Deeper than the tentacles which dis- 
taste had sent into him, the roots of 
courtesy and hospitality were embedded 
in Harland Chalfonte. 

“It is Christmas here, you see,” he 
said. “We are glad to share it with 
you.” 

“Looks great, doesn’t it!” Dolovitch’s 
baritone cut through the crackle of the 
fire in the hall and went like a tide up 
the stairs. “If there’s one thing I go 
in for, it’s Christmas. You should see 
my shack! Young pines burning for 
the smell they give, a bottle on the table, 
a lot of the boys ay 

He stopped. Chalfonte could hear 
his own heart beating like a drum in his 
breast. Lilian was on the stairs. 

A dress, more scarlet than the berries 
that hung on the door, wrapped its vel- 
vet warmth around her. Her head was 
proud with a coronet of braids. She ex- 
tended both hands as she reached the 
last step, and went straight to Dolovitch, 
Harland’s heart ceased to beat like a 
drum. It stood still in an aching, won- 
dering void. 

Dolovitch took Lilian’s two hands and 
looked at her. Chalfonte could have 
struck him across the eyes for the look 
he gave to her, had it not been that 
Lilian returned the stare, straight, un- 





veiled, unashamed, 

But if he disliked the manner of his 
guest’s greeting to his hostess in the hall, 
he was infuriated by his manner at table. 
Reverting to peasant custom which ap- 
praises a woman for what she is worth, 
and then puts her in her place, Dolovitch 
hitched his chair into an angle toward 
Chalfonte, presenting a broad expanse 
of blue serge back to Lilian. But again 
Chalfonte could neither remark nor cor- 
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rect.. Lilian sat forward in her chair, 
smiling a strange, intent smile of happi- 
ness. It was as though she, the ex- 
quisite, the spoiled, had suddenly re- 
alized herself a spiritual pariah, glad of 
the crumbs falling from a board to 
which she might not come. 

Through the mechanism of American 
systems Dolovitch had acquired a fluency 
and aptitude of speech, only rendered 
the more picturesque by the natal idiom 
and accent which still clung to his 
tongue, and an ease of conduct which 
was half a sense of equality, half the 
pride of a splendid animal which knows 
itself splendid. 

“Tt takes a man to get what he wants, 
Mr. Chalfonte,” he said; “and a man 
who is a man always gets what he’s 
after. Know why? Because he’s not 
afraid. Not afraid of anything. Hes 
not afraid because he’s strong. Know 
how strong I am, Mr. Chalfonte? Ask 
anybody along Fall Creek and they’ll 
tell you. They'll 
I was getting out logs for my house 


1 1 1 


way over abot an > trom tne place I 


ibout the time 


was building. ne of my horses got 
worn out and couldn’t go any farther, 
so I hitched myself it he traces with 
the other one, and drove and pulled a 
thousand pounds of logs over the sround 
—drove and pulled at the same time. 


a bear on 


1 1 


And another time I wre 


Stile 
a bet, and broke his neck, and cooked 


a steak from him over my own fire for 
dinner. That's the way men live, Mr. 
Chalfonte! Not in warm houses with 
rugs and do-dads cluttering up their 
feet.” 

Allis breathed. 
“Does your wife that life with 
you? Eat the be: 

“My wife!” 

Rabelaisian jest. 


“Your wife?’ 


immense, a 

He pushed his chair 
from the table until it screamed upon 
the polished floor, and slapped his thigh 
until the slender glass beside his plate 
upon the table bounced and overturned, 
Old Jefferson slipped up beside the 


amazing and destructive guest and re- 
paired the damage. Dolovitch might 
have been an emperor, so little did he 
note the service rendered or seek to 
avoid a repetition of the accident which 
had rendered the service necessary, 

“My wife!” he shouted. His head was 
covered with tiny tight curls that his 
merriment shook loose from the plaster- 
ing with soap and water which had been 
administered to them. “You think I 
have a wife? Me? One of the woods 
girls, maybe! You think one of the 
woods girls is fit to be the wife of 
Stephan Dolovitch? Listen!” Sud- 
denly he sobered and turned to Lilian, 
“The woman that is fit for Stephan Do- 
lovitch hasn’t come to those woods yet, 

3ut she is coming. I will call to her, 
and she will hear and come. You know 
a poet of yours—Walt Whitman? He 
tells you about that. The man, who is 
aman, calls. The woman comes. To- 
morrow I go back to my woods and to 
the dog that waits for me there, and 
after that the woman comes.’ 

Chalfonte saw Lilian’s face whiten to 
marble. 

“My dear,” he spoke softly. 

She started visibly as though his voice 
had penetrated to her through some vast 
and_ breathless lence. Color swam 
back under her skin 

“Yes,” she said, and the word might 
have been for either man at the tabie. 
“Yes.” Then, after a moment: “You 
You will 


excuse me if [ go to my room.” 


wish to smoke. I am tired. 


She raised herself from her chair, but 
sank back in it again and leaned toward 
Dolovitch. 

“My husband is giving me your woods 
for Christmas,” she said. “I asked for 
it—because there was talk of lawyers 
and waiting to tame you, and I wanted 
your soul to stay untamed.” 

Chalfonte touched her as he passed 
toward the door. She started again, 
rose, and passed out of the room with 
her red robe flowing, like a river of 
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wine behind her. Chalfonte watched her 
ascend the stairs. The candles cast a 
ruddy color of life over her hair. Why 
had he never seen the strength in her 
slendern before, noted the rich 
warmth of her skin? 
“If you will leave those papers,” he 
said, returning to the table, “I will have 
attorney go over them to-morrow. 
ust me——” 
can trust you.” 


my 
You can tr 

“Sure | 
} 


nis 


Dolovitch 
narrowed bold eyes and nodded his 
head knowingly. “After what she said 
[ can trust you!” And he 
laughed again at some huge joke which 
he did not trouble to explain. 


—vou bet 


It seemed to Lilian Chalfonte that 
her life hung in suspense until the deed 
to the Dolovitch property was in her 
hands next day. 
which had vented 


The burst of energy, 
itself in trimming the 
Christmas greens and warming 
it with Christmas fires the day before, 
gave W to another energy—one that 
hummed within her like a 
dynam nerating the force for some 
treme 


house it 


whirle 


nterprise. 
| at the window of her room, 
the dynamo, waiting. When 
| Chalfonte’s motor entering the 
drive she left the window and stood at 
still Chalfonte 
1 she held out her hand. 
ire greedy, Lilian,” he said. 
that he forced twisted his face 
nace of pain, but she did not 


listenit 


she he al 


waiting. 


asked as she 

paper and glanced along its 
“It’s mine?” 

still want it, it’s yours, of 

\nything, Lilian—anything you 


think 


ne, now?” she 
opened 
paragraphs. 
“lf vou 
course, 
want. | you're unwise and im- 
pulsive. I have to think you are unwise 
and impulsive. If I thought more than 
that, I should——” He paused and 
collected himself. “Richards is down- 
stairs,” “T brought him from 
Richmond to take your acknowledg- 


he said. 
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ment, since to-morrow is Christmas, and 
it would be unfair to drag him from his 
home on that day. He is waiting now 
downstairs.” 

“T’ll come.” 

“It’s cold in the hall,” he said. “I 
must repeat, Lilian, that since you won’t 
have the furnace, you should see that 
the fires are kept up.” 

“T’ll put something around me.” 

She snatched a coat from the ward- 
robe, and flung it over her shoulders. 
It was a light, fleecy coat of golden-col- 
ored fur. Wrapping it around her, she 
ran before Chalfonte down the stairs 
and into the library. 

Richards studied her curiously as she 
went through the formalities of receiv- 
ing her gift. When the last seal was 
finally affixed Jeff opened the door into 
the hall and held out his coat and hat. 

“But, Harland,” Lilian said, “aren’t 
you going to drive Mr. Richards to 
town?” 

“T am sending Rufus with the car.” 

“But, Harland, after Mr. Richards’ 
kindness—to send him home with a col- 
ored boy! You'll have time to go, and 
return before dinner. And I want to be 
alone, Harland. There is reason why I 
want to be alone.” 

He looked at her. After all, she was 
a child, with a child’s whims and fancies. 
She had to be a child. If he thought 
she was not a child-—— 

“T’ll go,” he said, and motioned Jeff 
to get his own greatcoat and hat and 
driv ing gloves. 

Hardly had the steps of the two left 
the portico of the house than Lilian was 
back in her room again, thrusting a hit- 
and-miss collection of garments, books, 
brushes, shoes, and wraps into a bag. 
Minerva knocked, and, receiving no re- 
sponse, looked in angrily. 

“When I want you I'll ring. And see 
that you don’t come until I ring,” Lilian 
hurled at her over her shoulder. Min- 
erva backed from the door. A\ll her life 
she had been a favored servant in the 
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house. She went down to the servants’ 
sitting room and sat there, brooding 
and morose. 

Even when she heard the small car 
leaving the garage the only notice she 
took was to look through the window 
beside her and note that night was com- 
ing and probably snow, and that it would 
serve somebody right, if she got good 
and scared and cold after spreading mis- 
ery around her on Christmas Eve. 

Only once, and that as she passed 
through the piers of the gate opening 
from the driveway to the road, did 
Lilian think of Harland. A picture of 
him rose so distinctly in her mind that 
she had to stifle a cry on her lips. She 
saw him with his head outlined against 
the background of his library, like a 
drawing in gray chalk, a drawing by a 
master. It tugged achingly at her heart, 
that picture. The fine sensibility of the 
face, the tolerance and intelligence of 
the eyes, the humor playing around the 
mouth, And then she seemed to hear 


the drawing in gray chalk speak. “I had 
to steal my own birthright,” it quoted. 
“T stole it, and saved my soul alive.” 
She swept south upon the road heading 


toward the timbered districts of Fall 
Creek. 

She went on and on and on. Night 
came. Rain began to fall. It fell in 
cold sheets that split upon the woods 
and splashed back from the cement road. 
Never in her memory had she been alone 
in the night and the rain. 
not terrified. 


the distance to 


Sut she was 
Once she stopped to ask 
Fall Creek. She had 
only five miles farther until the road 
turned off. She saw the gashed tim- 
ber where the road had been cut, leav- 
ing the main highway. Mud flew up 
around her as she left the cemented 
path, and dropped onto one of deeply 
rutted clay. 

She was glad of the strength of her 
engine, glad of her own strength. Her 
car and herself seemed to be one 
creature, wallowing, forging, climbing 
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ahead toward some magnet that drew 
them. Together they fell into ruts and 
lurched their way out of them again, 
Together they met the obstacle of q 
fallen tree and plowed through the soak. 
ing underbrush around it. Together 
they saw a glow in the woods, and shut 
off their own lights as they crept to- 
ward it. 

Stephan Dolovitch came to the door 
of his cabin. After listening for a mo- 
ment he drew the latch behind him, 
hitched his belt around the great trunk 
of his waist, and stepped, silently as a 
cat for all the heavy-hobbed logger 
boots he wore, onto the path. When he 
got to the road he stood in the middle 
of it and signaled a command. The car 
that was coming toward him saw the 
signal in the light from the window and 
stopped. Lilian out. He did not 
assist her. Though she had renounced 
the tenderness and care that had sur- 
rounded and hindered and choked her, 
she did not feel the surge of strength 
and joy which she had anticipated would 
come when at last she was allowed to 
stand on her own feet. Rather a deadly 
weariness seized her, and a sudden ter- 
rible fear that brought her teeth together 
with a ghastly chattering sound. 

The door that Dolovitch had closed 
opened in the wind, and voices sounded 
from the cabin. 

“Oh!” Lilian 
shelter of her car. 
here. I’'1l——” 

“No, you won't!” Stephan’s feet 
splashed through the puddle that lay be- 
tween them. The iron bands of his 
arms clamped around her, and he lifted 
her against his breast. 

Instant, frenzied revulsion 
choking sob from her throat. She be- 
gan to struggle. Her gloved fists came 
against Stephan’s face. He laughed. 
The tight curls of his hair were free 
from all plastering of water now. She 
set her hands among them, and pulled. 
He reached up, and dragged her fingers 


got 


drew back into the 
“Oh, some one is 


tore a 
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free, and held her closer against him 
with one strong arm. She turned her 
head and bit at his shoulder. He shifted 
her position and put his face against her 
It was damp and salt with 
[It was huge. She could not see 
The air of the woods was 
her nostrils. She breathed 
er shadow of some raw and nox- 
rink. She shut. her lips against 
the infection of the contact, and lay 

inst him, beaten, blinded, and shud- 


mouth. 
sweat. 
beyond it. 
shut from 
the at 
ious < 


l 
] 
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felt herself being lifted, felt Do- 
lovitch’s muscles tighten for a spring, 
and heave themselves upward. Then 
rain came no longer upon her hair. The 
irms that held her loosed their hold 
and put her down upon something hard 
and rough. A light flashed for a mo- 
ment and was gone. 
Feeling around her in the darkness, she 
found she was upon a kind of cot built 
f boards against one wall of a small 
slankets, tumbled and revolting, 

‘r her. 


] 
I 


iron 


She was alone. 


A window was open. 
iad brought her in through 
She could see the dull gray oblong 
ight outside, hear the driving of 
She felt her way toward the 

a wall. 
There were voices beyond, the 


along She came to a 
> ‘gigs 

ng of a bottle upon a table, jocose 

, words. 
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that the draining eaves of the shack had 
made, scrambled out of it, and ran. It 
was not far to the gash in the woods 
where the road lay, not far to the tree 
under which stood the darkened auto- 
mobile, 

She did not turn on the lights. She 
heard voices howling in an orgy of hi- 
larity in the cabin, chairs being thrown 
around, a door banged open. 

Thank God for the supply of gas with 
which she had started. Thank God for 
the beauty of the engine Harland had 
got her. 

Harland! She wanted Harland! She 
must get to Harland! It was not until 
the little car had clambered, fore wheels 
first, rear wheels rumbling after, over 
the crown of the cement road onto the 
highway leading home that the incongru- 
ity, the insult to him, of wanting Har- 
land then, struck hers Why—why, she 
couldn’t go back to Harland. He would 
shut the door upon her ; even if she crept 
toward it, weeping and upon her knees, 
he would shut the door upon her. Men 
that with -with children 
who had erred and sinned against them. 
She couldn't go back to Harland. She 
was the immaculate infant that he had 
loved, soiled in his eyes, helpless to wash 
away that soil with no matter how many 
years or tears. 


did children 


There was a roaring in the woods. 
Two great eves cut through a timbered 
bend of the roz She stilled her engine 
and crept under a dripping shelter of 
ul lerbrush, to be observed. She 


1 


would drawing aside now, 


hundered up and screamed 
Harland 
r. She 


le iped over the 
ved 
er face, and drew away. If 

obliterate herself, di 


until he could no longer 


her gle 


put 
dimn- 


il his outraged eyes could no 
ynger find trace of her. 
A hand gripped her waist and drew 


A 


1e screening fingers from her face. 
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hand shook her by the shoulders until 
her teeth rattled in her head. Two 
hands dragged her from the car onto the 
road. 

“What do you think you are doing, 
anyway?” A voice—Harland’s, and yet 
not Harland’s. She caught her breath. 
“Get into that car, when we 
home I think—I'll beat you!” 

Shame went out of her, and 
thing resilient and strong and entirely 
glad took-its place. 

“Don’t be silly,” she 
you 
scratch your eyes out.” 

She bent as she took the rear seat of 

» car, bent to hide the glee upon her 

It was not until they shot through 


and are 


some- 


ad | 
ever—I’ll 


snapped, 


ever lay hand on me, 
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the stone piers of the gate 
leaned forward and spoke. 
“Harland,” the first 
time in your life you're treating me lik 
a woman, and not like a child or a saint, 


that she 
she said, “for 


1Ke 


It’s the greatest Christmas gift that any- 
body ever——"’ 


Take your hand off me. I tell you 
I’m going to beat you.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you are! You've 
made me a woman at last, and women 
can look out for themselves. I'll just 
love to fight with you, Harland. Just 
love it.” 

A laugh welled up out of some deep 
and joyous recess of her soul. She had 
to put her hand her mouth to 
stifle it. 


over 
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A Lady in Ermine 


By Winston Bouvé 


Author of ““Midas’ Daughter,” 
“The Left Hand of Luck," ete. 


OLLY PRESCOTT’S musicale 
M was almost over. But until her 
guests dissolved in groups 

wainscoted supper room—the 
brilliant butterflies or 
against the dark 

old-fashioned maroon 

Eden Prescott defended 
combined attack of Molly 
and the then regnant artist of interiors 

no opportunity for more than 
a far-flung smile of greeting to her old 
friend, Kave And she was 

attached to Kaye as his years 
of absence, long periods spent in the 
pursuit idventure, as embodied in big 
game, to the complete effacement of his 
New Y ‘onnections, would permit. 

She made her way through the suc- 
cessful crush of her affair, deftly de- 
lim from sinuous, blond Rosalie 
Cades, who would dearly have loved to 
secure his to the girdle of her scalps, 
and led him to the safety of a red- 
curtained embrasure. 

“When did you get back, and where 
are you living, and how long shall you 
be in town?” she demanded in her 
pretty, impetuous tones. He checked 
off his responses one by one 


about t 
women were like 
pale, gauzy moths 
paneling and 
paper which 


against every 


Morrison. 


as dee} 


1 
1} 
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tachec 


“Yesterday morning. The Washing- 
ton Square house is leased until June, 
of course, but I happened to run across 
Dick Norval at the club, and he has 
turned over his apartment to me for 
three months. From which you may 
infer that I’ll be here until March, at 
least. You're as young and lovely as 
you ever were, Molly. And I seem to 
remember that you lorded it unmerci- 
fully over me once because you were a 
few months my elder.” 

She tapped his brown cheek smartly 
with the ivory sticks of her fan as he 
gestured to the silver flecks in his hair. 

“Kaye! You have aged shockingly. 
Not that you don’t look fit—you do, 
you lean, brown thing—but you're get- 
ting gray, and that scar on your cheek 
has altered you in some subtle fashion! 
It’s distinguished, though.” 

“A Bengal tigress—a beautiful crea- 
ture—left me that souvenir of our en- 
counter; but it was hardly enough to 
remember her by, so I brought back her 
flawless skin. You shall have it, Molly, 
for your library.” 

“You dear! How nice to have you 
in town for part of the winter, at least. 
Even in Norval’s apartment.” 
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“Which is singularly well furnished 
and attractive,” he assured her. “I 
really was in luck, though he’s sticking 
me for a pretty rental, of course.” 

“He would. The oddest rumors are 
rampant about the man, Kaye. He 
isn’t a friend of yours, is he? He mar- 
ried, you know, nearly three years ago. 
His wife, a very pretty English widow 
old enough to have more wisdom than 
she showed in her last marriage, spends 
most of her time abroad. She has a 
daughter, I believe. He married her for 
her money, of course, and has neglected 
her abominably. You know his repu- 
tation with women; this marriage has 
not dimmed it, I assure you. And now 
they say that, having spent his wife’s 
small fortune, he is ready to divorce 
her, continue his amorous career un- 
hampered by any ties fe 


“T suppose his type appeals only to 
women,” he interposed thoughtfully. 
“T have never liked the man; very few 


men do. His life, his tastes, his morals 
are so utterly at variance with what you 
might expect of his breed.” 

“You have never cared for women, 
Kaye.” 

It was more the affirmation of a fact 
than a question. Morrison shrugged 
deprecatingly. 

“The love of the chase is strong in 
every man. I happen to prefer tigers to 
your unfair sex; a shikar to a tea-time 
flirtation.” He nodded toward Mrs. 
Cades, who, with her latest poet, was 
approaching his and Molly Prescott’s 
retreat. “And as I am about to be torn 
from your side,” he finished dryly, “I 
think I’ll take my leave. May I drop 
in on you in a day or so for a real 
talk?” ’ 

“To-morrow,” she told him promptly. 
“Eden will be so glad to see you. And 
Kaye, don’t engage yourself elsewhere 
for Christmas. We're going to have a 
house party over the holidays at the 
lodge.” 

He groaned. 


“My dear girl, after two years in the 
tropics I’m hardly fitted for the rigors 
of Lake Placid snows! And as for the 
winter sports——” 

“T’ll share the chimney corner with 
you,” she promised. “Good. I'll ex. 
pect you on the twenty-third.” 

Yet in spite of his lack of enthusiasm 
for the Prescott holiday program at 
Lake Placid, he did not wait for one 
of the many machines that cruise down 
Madison Avenue on a blustery night, 
The first real snow of the winter was 
swarming down in crystal myriads as 
he descended the sandstone steps of the 
old Prescott house and turned north, 
The infinitely fine particles stung his 
cheeks like needles, reminding him of 
desert sand storms whose whorls and 
gusts penetrated the clothing, laid raw 
the flesh. But, shivering under his fur- 
lined coat, Morrison would have traded 
this stark chill for the breathless heat 
of the jungle, for the sirocco of the des- 
ert. He was ready now to hail the first 
taxi he saw; and not one passed him 
on the short stretch from Madison to 
Park Avenue. Only beauty walked 
abroad. Beauty and himself, breasting 
the incredible loveliness of white crys- 
tals crowding the velvet dark. 

The avenue lay empty before him, a 
vista of pallid heights, sharply defined in 
black and white. Whatever lay in 
shadow was blotted out. The fretted 
or plain white stone facades of the 
apartment houses, glistening in the 
bluish radiance of street lights frosted 
with intricate filigrees, offered a series 
of snow palaces to the imaginative. He 
forgot to grumble at the cold that seeped 
to his very marrow; strode on in the 
face of the wind. He remembered tak- 
ing boyish delight in leaving his tracks 
across the unbroken snow; it gave him 
pleasure now to print his presence in 
the virgin void of the thoroughfare be- 
fore the street cleaners should come 
with their tools. 

Morrison was almost sorry when he 








recognized his own apartment house 
looming up scarcely a block away. It 
was one of the older buildings, and its 
brownstone front was conspicuous be- 
tween the adjacent aeries of white 
stone. As he approached a taxi turned 
the corner, drew up before his destina- 
tion. Its occupant, a woman, stepped 
out and hesitated there. She seemed to 
be engaged in some argument with the 
taxi driver for she drew her beautiful 
ermine wrap about her impatiently, and 
he caught a half-angry, half-persuasive 
word. He would have entered the dark, 
half-familiar foyer with no more than 
an appreciative glance at the cape the 
woman wore—it was so eminently fit- 


ting a garment for a winter night—had 
the chauffeur not raised his voice abu- 
sively. 

It's too bad a night to: be waiting 
for any one half an hour,” he main- 


tained insolently. “On a short run, too. 
You can just pay me, lady, and let me 


“But I tell you [ have no money with 
me; you'll have to wait until I come 
down, and take me back to my hotel!” 

‘And | say— a9 

Morrison loomed up before him. 

“Consider it said, and more courte- 
ously than vou seem to be im the habit 
ol i things!” he snapped 

[ get my dollar ten or don’t I?” 
snarled the man, 


heard a faint gasp from the 
folds of the ermine wrap as 


lrew his bill fold 


I get rid of this fellow?” he 


wide 
es, a straight little nose, as the 
wed down into her furs. But 


quantity of bronze-brown hair 
delightfully under the spray- 

it wflakes. One does not have 
neighbors in New York, yet not even 
the impersonality of an apartment build- 
ing can begrudge’ its inhabitants an oc- 
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casional encounter in hall or foyer, 
thought Morrison. 

“I’m very much afraid that the eleva- 
tor has stopped running; it has that un- 
fortunate habit after one, I believe,” he 
essayed. 

The foyer was dim, deserted. 

“You live here, too?’ she asked cas- 
ually, 

He determined not to qualify his as- 
sent with any explanations. 

They had paused on the first land- 
ing. She seemed to be making some 
momentous decision. 

“How lucky that we happened in at 
the same time,” she said swiftly. “Be- 
cause I have no key. Do you suppose 
you can help me break in?” 

She pulled down her enveloping fur 
collar, and he saw her fresh, pretty 
mouth curve in a smile. It must have 
been his fancy that pictured her shad- 
owed eyes as darkly anxious. 

“T hate to rouse the superintendent !” 

“T can try,” he assured her. “But 
whether or not I’m qualified as a second- 
story man I don’t know.” 

Her low laugh quivered into sharp 
silence. 

“The—my apartment is on the fifth 
floor.” 


He quell 


ed the impulse to tell her 
enthusiastically that they were neigh- 
bors, that the suite across the hall was 
his. She might consider that he was 
ing too much advantage of a stray 


odes Tet o 
Wmv itt 


Her exclamation sounded like a sigh 












“Tf your kev should fit 4 

She had deliberately passed the door 
he had naturally assumed to be hers, 
and‘as he stood there watching her, fas- 


cinated, incredulous, she paused at his 
door and tried the knob with a nervous, 
proprietary twist. He was so amazed 
that he could not speak, acquaint her 
with her mistake, for a long moment. 
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And then he realized that there was no 
mistake Chis girl in ermine had the 


absolute intention of breaking into his, 
Morrison’s, apartment. 

“The keys, please,” demanded 
sharply. 

His dismay gave way to intense 
amusement. situation struck him 
as supremely droll. With a bow whose 
irony she could not guess, he handed 
her his key ring, designated one. 

“Try this.” 

“Do you suppose it will unlock the 
door?” Feverishly she inserted the bit 
of metal with fingers that were too ex- 
cited to adjust the delicate mechanism 
of the lock pr rfe 

“Allow me 


He must know what she 


pleasantly furnished room 


A dazzling light rayed upo 


groping intelligence. In those pleas- 
antly furnishe rooms—of Richard 
Norval’s ! Norval, hose reputation 
with women wa > most dubious, 
whose succes r inted adve ntures 


was proverbial admitted as 


much himself, his dark, clean-shaven 

good looks illumined by the con placent 

smile men hated—could tell him the 

answer to the riddle. it Norval had 

for some obscure found it best 

to leave New York for the time being, 

was already on his way to the coast. 
Morrison, his amusement transmuted 

to something very di 

ing at the blank 

which a fright | 

secret tasl 

writ large 

lock onc 

lessly 

a jungle 

dawn, 

SUS pec 


can 





plate 











spared you the trouble of ruining that 
rather nice old hand-hammered key- 
hole escutcheon,” he told her reproach- 
fully. 
She was in no mood for levity. 
“How dare you follow me in here!” 


she det led furiously, her round chin 
lifted magnificent scorn. But that 
scorn of hers was summoned up to rally 
her wating courage. 

“Because I have a much better right 
to these premises than you, my dear 
young lady.” he told her. “I happen to 


live her 


She turned as pale as the ivory gown 
she wore beneath her splendid cloak. 
‘This apartment is—yours ?” 


“Very much so! Won’t you—er—sit 


down He motioned toward one of 
the luxurious chairs. “If I had guessed 
it was to be graced by a lady’s presence, 
I would have had Shuma put things in 
bette: er.” 

Th isant, book-lined study was a 
mele half-unpacked kits and boxes. 

‘T m am I indebted for this 
nocturt visit?’ he went on imper- 
tur 

Her eves, which he remembered as 
the fle and dancing gold of brook 
wati wed like an angry cat’s. 
Her was sheathed in ice. 

“Vou se not to know who I am, 
or why I am here?” she asked. 


uess,”” he told her dryly 


One hand strayed to a 


tail-tr pocket on her cape. The 
other touched the drawer she had 
wren en 

“Then you understand me when | 
tell you that I intend to go through 
that desk, take what I have a right to 
take !”” 

as rry.” He stepped forward 
negligent! “T can't permit that! 
Sure] can see why ~ 


He was about to explain the exigency 
of his position when he found himself 
gazing into the mouth of a small, silver- 


plated revolver whose aim never wav- 
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ered from the unpleasantly close vicinity 
of his heart. 

“I haven't the slightest compunction 
about taking any means to achieve my 
end,’ she assured him. “This is a very 
well-built house; the sound of a shot 
would hardly penetrate farther than this 
apartment.” 

The girl’s perverse tenacity to her 
purpose amazed him. 

“My dear girl, this is no time for 
theatricals! I am not—good heavens!” 

He had raised his arm to strike the 
toy weapon from her grasp, and with a 
last frightened avowal of her intent, a 
final warning to which his impetuous 
hand had paid no heed, she had pulled 
the trig 
sounded appallingly 
thrust of 
body. 


ger. An explosive detonation 
close to his ear; a 
imbedded itself in his 
And with the rushing waters of 


oblivion closing over 


fire 


for- 
clutching at his 
lay still at her slippered 


him he sank 
ward to his knees, 
shoulder, and 
feet. 


Morrison expected, naturally, to find 
himself alone when he lifted his dazed 
and heavy eyelids. 


unprepared 


So he was wholly 
for the immaculately dressed 
stranger who lounged on the 
his bed. While he summed up the gray- 


haired man, about whose deft hands 


edge of 


lingered the odor of antiseptics, he dis- 


covered that it was morning, that he 
lav in his—or rather in Norval’s—com- 
fortable bed, properly attired in his 


pajama Only the 
the throbbing of his 
aT served to tell hi } he adven- 
arm, served to tell him that the adven 
ture a reality, and not the figment 
of dreams. 
se did 


Morrison. 


physician’s pres- 
upper 


ence, and 


was 


How you get here?’’ demanded 


“Feeling better, eh? I probed for the 
bullet while you were still unconscious, 
and found it. You’re a healthy animal! 
It won’t be a week before you’re up and 


about. I’m Doctor Gaynor, from the 


next block.” 
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” 


“But how—— 

An odd little smile lit up the doctor’s 
agate-gray eyes. 

“The lady herself summoned me. 
Shortly after two my phone rang and 
a young woman’s voice informed me 
that there had been an accident in this 
house. She was obviously frightened, 
but her directions were clear enough. I 
was to come as quickly as possible, with 
my emergency kit; walk up, four flights. 
The hall door of apartment 5E would 
be ajar. She only waited for my reiter- 
ated promise to come at once before 
she rang off.” 

“And when you got here, what did 
she tell you of the—accident?” Mor- 
rison asked. 

“Tell me! My dear man, I hur- 
ried over to find the hall door invitingly 
open, the front rooms brilliantly lit— 
and empty, your unconscious 
presence! * You lay on the floor where 
you fell; but she had placed sofa cush- 


saving 


ions under your head, and covered you 
with a Navajo blanket.” 
Morrison caught his breath and re- 


laxed on his pillow. The doctor’s words 
had renewed a vivid, curious memory 
that had been almost eclipsed by the 
twin shadows of daskness and pain. 
He retained the impression of a pale, 
tear-stained face close to his; of some 
one*sobbing ; of small, strong hands tug- 
ging at him. 

“She had tried to stanch the flow of 
blood with this.” 

Gaynor showed him a dawn-hued 
chiffon scarf, a sorry-looking remnant 
of feminine loveliness, matted and 
bloodstained as it was. But as Morrison 
fingered it a faint whiff of some name- 
less bloom reached his nostrils. It was 
merely the ghost of an odor, but a fair 
ghost. 

“T could, of course, have notified the 
authorities,” proceeded the physician 
slowly, “for your wound was ob- 
viously not self-inflicted. But it seemed 
to me wiser to do nothing. We doc- 
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tors have learned to accept unaccount- 
able things unquestioningly.” 

“T am very grateful to you. It is far 
better for the lady in question to have 
no connection with the incident, | 
would not have her involved for a good 
deal,” he ended impulsively. “May I 
rely upon you, Doctor Gaynor, to main- 
tain the discretion you have showed 
so far?” 

The physician shrugged. 

“Certainly, if that is your wish.” He 
picked up his case and rose to go. “You 
have a servant to look after you, I 
take it? Then I may as well run along, 
You'll patch up very quickly; I'll drop 
in some time this evening and change the 
dressing of your shoulder. But let me 
tell you, Mr. & 

“Morrison,” interpolated the other. 

“Mr. Morrison, you had a close shave, 
If that bullet had been aimed an inch 
lower, you wouldn’t be lying there ask- 
ing me to forget the incident. May I 
suggest that this episode serve to im- 
press upon you the truth of all the 
axioms based on the vengefulness of 
woman ?” 

Morrison laughed. 

“My dear Doctor Gaynor, I doubt if 
you can bring yourself to believe the 
amazing truth, but on my word of 
honor I never saw the young woman 
before to-night! Her identity is as 
much of a riddle to me as it is to you. 
I happened to frustrate her very urgent 
mission by walking in upon her unex- 
pectedly, and forbidding her to loot the 
repository of private papers which do 
not belong to me. It may enlighten you 
to learn that I have just leased this 
apartment, furnished, from a man who 
would be more apt to figure in this sort 
of an adventure than I.” 

“It does!” The doctor tendered a 
brusque, hearty apology. “And it also 
explains why the contents of the desk 
in the study are strewn all over the 
place.” 

When he had gone Morrison lay back, 











comparatively comfortable now, and 
considered the unusual affair from every 
angle. That girl was no casual lady of 
intrigue. He would have sworn that 
her brook-water eyes were guiltless of 
deceit. No woman can feign candor 
or innocence in her direct glance. The 
eyes are the only immutable physical 
translation of the spiritual part; the 
face and features can deny what is writ- 
ten there, but the denial carries no con- 
viction. For lips may be molded into 
the droop of grief, into demure delight ; 
the features of a clever woman are the 
merest waxen mask for her modeling; 
but even the great Lucretia could do no 
more than drop her alabaster eyelids 
over the inscrutable, dark mystery of 
her soul, 

Morrison laughed at his own fanciful 
musing. Out of all his feverish con- 
jecture only one thing was clear. He 
must notify Dick Norval that his room 
had been burgled; his desk broken into 
and plundered. A frown drew his 
well-marked dark brows together. It 
was a little odd, this sudden, hurried 
departure of Norval’s! Had it any- 
thing te do with the midnight visitation 
of the fair unknown? He had left no 
address with him, either, but had rather 
awkwardly told Morrison of his need 
for ready money, and suggested that 
he pay him the three months’ rent in 
advance, which Morrison had done. He 
could get in touch with Norval’s lawyer, 
however. The shrewd little man who 
attended to all the dilettante’s obscure 
business affairs had drawn up the lease 
and put himself at Morrison’s disposal. 

But should he inform that bland at- 
torney of the lady in ermine? A weak, 
ridiculous impulse of conspiring with 
her for whatever she wanted stirred in 
him—until he moved, and his throbbing 
shoulder was seared with agony. But 
the pang passed, and Morrison’s mo- 
mentary rancor passed with it. His old 


amusement twitched his lips. The whole 
episode was a rare jest! 
6—Ains. 
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He put the decision from him; use- 
less procrastination, for not five minutes 
later he heard Shuma’s key in the door, 
and presently the wizened little Jap- 
anese bowed his astonishment at sight 
of his master’s bandaged shoulder, and 
the dark-stained scarf which his small 
button-black eyes had glimpsed long be- 
fore Morrison tucked it out of view. 

“Honorable mister had accident, sir ?” 

“Yes.” He might have known that 
he would resort to subterfuge. “I was 
unpacking late last night, and the gun 
I was handling went off. Luckily I 
found a doctor within reach. Bring me 
in some coffee, and hand ‘me that tele- 
phone before you go.” 

His absurd counterfeit 
way. 

A week later Kaye Morrison left the 
flat he had taken for the winter and 
took himself up to Molly Prescott’s 
Lake Placid lodge. He had told her 
of his accident with the unluckily cocked 
Smith & Wesson, and she had insisted 
upon his early arrival at“the big stone 
establishment which she and Eden Pres- 
cott so casually called the lodge. 

Winter reigned steadfastly already 
in the Adirondacks. The lake was a 
beautifully glazed mirror, and the pine 
forests were snow laden. Day by day 
Mrs. Prescott’s Christmas guests began 
to arrive, and Morrison found himself 
enjoying after a fashion the deftly 
provocative enticement of Rosalie Cades, 
the gay, open flirtation of plain, clever 
Nancy Baird. 

There were dances galore given by 
various members of the winter colony. 
And winter colonies are usually more 
interesting than June-to-October domi- 
ciles. To adventure into the regions of 
ice and snow takes courage as well as a 
liking for the dangerous and the thrill- 
ing. The people who go in for snow 
carnivals are apt to be indefatigable 
amusement seekers, tireless enthusiasts. 

Morrison possessed a _ remarkably 
supple and well-knit body, unusually 


was under 
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pliant for his thirty-eight years. Molly 
Prescott’s son of nineteen was no more 
graceful and adept on snowshoes than 
his mother’s old-time friend. And he 
was equally graceful, equally adept, 
at fencing widowed Rosalie with her 
Own weapons. 

She and Molly Prescott discussed 
with the delightful frankness of women 
who have nothing to conceal from each 
other the essential suitability of Kaye 
as a husband. 

“You couldn't do better, my 
acknowledged Molly over her teacup 
as she and Mrs. Cades, who was less 
lovely in the cold that is apt to pinch 
and nip faintly colored skin made rare 
and delicate by the unceasing protection 
of creams and lotions, monopolized the 
chimney seat she had promised to re- 
serve for Kaye. 


dear,” 


“Quite frankly, he could; but you’re 
clever enough to keep him from find- 
ing that out. So 
ing. 


you have my bless- 
It’s such a shame for Kaye, with 
his family, hf enormous wealth, not to 
marry and hand 
posterity.” 


down the heritage to 
“Excellent sentiments?” Rosalie nib- 
bled at her cinnamon toast. “But I can’t 
help being more thrilled by the notion of 
sharing that heritage of his than guard- 
ing it for futurity. You, Molly, who 
have always had everything, cannot com- 
prehend the shabby awfulness of hav- 
ing always to contrive in order to get 
anything !”’ 

“That will all be a 
marry him,” 
thoughtfully. 

Only the spitting 
turbed the silence. -oused her- 
self from the most beautiful reverie, in 
which endless mannequins in 


ll memory if 


Mrs. Pres 


you 
cott acceded 


red embers dis- 


Rosalie 


imported 
frocks trailed by, to remove the glories 
of chiffon and lace and supple fur that 
had taken Mrs. Kaye Morrison’s fancy! 
“Do you suppose—could he be in- 
terested in some other 
asked doubtfully. 


woman?” she 


“When he came back from the East 
I could have sworn that he was the same 
impregnable Kaye of old; but since 
then, I’ve wondered.” She 
watch. “I can’t think 
of a soul whom we know to whom he’s 


Rosalie, 


glanced at her 


shown the slightest attention in the past 
Yet men are so unstable.” 
Rosalie stretched herself, contemplat- 


weeks. 


ing her frail, blond beauty in retrospect 

“T doubt if any little theater girl— 
aren't they the type men always fall in 
love with at one time or other ?—could 
best me in an encounter,” she said com- 
placently. “When a man of his age 
marries he wants a woman with enough 
poise and distinction to grace his name. 
Mere prettiness, physical allure isn’t 
enough.” 

She wrinkled her nose daintily. It 
was like Rosalie Cades to feign disdain 
physical 
ments in whose strategies she 
skilled. Molly to herself. 

“Except to such men as Dick Norval; 
and even he demanded more than that.” 

That Norval had 


been desperately in love Rosalie. 
I 


for the subtle, purely allure- 
was so 


smiled 


was barbed. once 
with 
her lack 
had kept them from a 
infatuation. Mrs. 


stood up to go as 


or so gossip had it, and only 
of worldly goods 
marriage of mutual 
flushed 
the front door swung open and Kaye 
Morrison 
laden wind. 

She 
his gallant, gay 
hour 


Cades and 


came in on the wet, snow- 


would have liked to succumb to 
persuading, share the 
with him fire 

Molly Prescott would suddenly remem- 
k she |} 


engrossing task, Knew 


next before the 


ber some 


but her astute intuition told her that 


was wiser to linger but an inst 


the stairs, leaving him a memory 
against the 


j } 
than her 


flowerlike, 
rather 
Moreover, 


le vely 9 
dark, 


ence 


jutting 
corporeal pres 
she had a good many 
touches to put to the 
she meant to wear that night. 

It was Christmas Eve, and later i1 
the evening Mrs. Prescott’s guests would 


finishing 


gown 
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were being beautifully 
of the 


decked 
winter season: 
that an- 
1e yuletide with a bal 

vas staking a 


Ive carnival 


+1 
il 


€ rmine-bordered 

in which she, 
float 
lake-smooth ball- 

than half 
Her dress- 
she had owed a bill 


sent it back 


‘race, Wi yuld 
more 


‘ 
her bed. 


as an in- 

imperious 

picked it up 
about | 


ner selt- 


she plied 
iould pay 


lays. Mrs. 


would, de- 
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Morrison 
“I’ve a reason for wanting to 
Moliy. 


woman ol 


“His 
gravely. 
know, 


affairs,” repeated 


Has he involved any 


young in his 


his own world 
toils recently 7” 

“He has flirted with all of us; but as 
for anything more serious, Dick runs 
type. He’s known to 
have played the game with two or three 


ladies of the 


to a different 


half world: a little a 
who has 
another, 


who— 


attain . tderahl 
attained considerable suc 


more obscure, young w 


“Does he spend his wife’s 
these women?” Kaye aske 
She sho 
“No. 
enough ; 


for 


‘kk her head. 
Kaye. 

bu 

this is 
that he 
from theni. 
lish it not in 
it may not 


“Tt seen 
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calling ever! 


had 
desperate detern 


sion of cert in pap 
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—his fair unknown—must believe him 
to be a confidant and consort of Nor- 
val’s. Perhaps that was why he had 
failed to uncover any trace of her in the 
intervening days between his recovery 
and his departure for the Adirondacks. 
Poor child—poor child! 

The episode had added to his naturally 
cynical philosophy. Chance played the 
greater part in the development of fem- 
inine capacities. That girl in the er- 
mine cloak, who had risked everything 
on a worthless man, and, having lost, 
was too despairing to care whether or 
not she committed murder itseli—she 
was more capable of fine and generous 
deeds, he guessed, recalling her wide- 
set eyes, her firm, lovable lips, than 
Rosalie Cades, or any sheltered woman 
of her class and kind. Should the situ- 
ations be reversed, Rosalie, who, in spite 
of her widowhood, her beauty, her tre- 
mendous attraction for men, had built 
about herself a citadel of unassailable 
chastity, would as blindly pursue the 
other’s misguided path. 

Rosalie! He moved restlessly. She 
was a beautiful creature; well-bred, dis- 
tinguished, poised. He wondered why 
she left him cold. It was a pity, for he 
knew that hers was the type of woman 
to content him in marriage. She would 
let him follow the dictates of his rest- 
less desire, never try to his wan- 
derings. When he was weary of jungle 
could 
come back to find her and the life she 
had 
smooth-grooved thing, waiting 
He sighed 


stay 
treks and desert journeyings he 


made for them both, a pleasant, 


for him. 
It was time to dres 


A good many hours later Morrison, 
dancing with an Elizabethan lady 
ash-blond hair rippled softly 
chaplet of pearl beads, 
masked thought 
that long white throat 
Morrison pearls, 
years had lain 


whose 
under its 
smiled down into 
how beautifully 
would wear the 
which for twenty 
untouched in a vault. 


eves, 


Ainslee’s 


Rosalie Cades, whose rhythmic grace 
yielded to the pressure of his right arm 
—his left was still stiffly bandaged— 
looked triumphantly happy. She 
close to her heart’s desire. 


was 


The enormous ballroom was beauti- 
fully lit, so that every light seemed to 
glitter palely through clusters of icicles, 
Holly and mistletoe clustered joyously 
against the paneled walls; bright-berried 
wreaths decked the In the 
library great logs glowed in the huge- 
throated chimney, and a giant tree reared 
ceilingward. 

Gayety—the 


windows. 


irresponsible delight 
that belongs to the season, and is one of 
its sweet mysteries down the 
glazed floor. Confetti streamers wafted 
their bright, frail lengths above the 
heads of the dancing multitude. Carni- 
val swayed in fool’s cap and domino. 
The magic of the masque began to stir, 
the age-old charm of unknown lips, of 
eyes shadowed by slit black silk, of 


rioted 


low laughter and enigmatic speech. 
rare enravishment. 


senses like wine, deadens 


Masquerade is a 
It goes to the 
the identity, frees the inhibitions. Kaye 
Morrison supposed that he knew most 
of the women with whom he danced, yet 
he could few of 
Queer how powder and patches 
strip of slit could 


have named them. 
and a 
transform 
most conventional and bromidic woman 
: ; 


sI1L- 
SILK 


into a mysterious stranger 


uunted for his 


Chat, he supposed, ace 


eager interest in the identity of his des- 


perate visitant 
and intrigue, 


had brought in his life the contact 


with adventt meat and 
drink to hi 
“Vou are as silent 


know so well,” murmurs 


a pleasures ?’ 

He was startlingly handsome in 
Arab chieftain’s garb he had brough 
Arab chieftain had brought 
‘ i im from the Orient. 
back with him from Orient 








“My thoughts?” he repeated, smiling 
down into her provocative, languid eyes. 
“They concern—a lady in ermine!” 

His small, dark mustache hid the faint 
mockery that touched his lips as he 
noticed for the first time the white 
fur border of Mrs. Cade’s décolletage. 
Let her take his impulsive confidence as 
she would! But recklessness possessed 
him as her long blue eyes seemed to 
soften behind their mask. A faint flush 
tinged her alabaster shoulders, her peer- 
less throat and chin. That warmth of 
added a thousandfold to her 
charm, in Morrison’s eyes. It grati- 
fied his vanity and at the same time 
touched him to see Rosalie confused, 
flushing under his eyes. 

His arm tightened about her. 
not? 

“Rosalie 


Cc le yr 


Why 





He was on the brink 
of committing himself irrevocably when 
the prism-hung lights went out to give 
place to rays of softly hued radiance. 
In this semidarkness, shot with blue and 
green and violet beams that played 
beautifully upon the costumes of the 
women, the fairness of flesh and the 
glitter of jewels, colored confetti be- 
gan to drift down from above as each 
man lost his partner and joined the 
vast circle that formed of shifting 
dancers. The music quickened its 
Revelry threaded the bright 
fabric of the night. Speech and laugh- 
ter blurred into a symphony of happy 
sound, 

Kaye Morrison found himself laugh- 
ing down into the piquantly hidden face 
of an old French miniature in the flesh. 
The girl’s absurd scrap of a mask was 
flounced with black lace, so that only a 
hint of a joyous, painted mouth, a gleam 
of dark eyes, told him anything about 
her. He took her beauty for granted 
from her impudence. No woman who 
was not accustomed to the adulation of 
mankind would risk a rebuff by such 
arrant daring! 

Yet she had not spoken; had only de- 


tempo. 
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liberately, gayly maneuvered herself 
into his arms and drawn him away from 
the fluctuating throng. 

“You honor me!” His brows lifted 
quizzically in the shadow of his bur- 
noose. He fancied that her lovely, slop- 
ing shoulders relaxed infinitesimally. 

“T amuse myself!” she corrected in 
a low, slightly blurred contralto that did 
not identify her to him. 

They danced together perfectly, he 
found. There was a lightness, a verve 
to the slender marquise that made her 
partner clasp her more closely, as if she 
might be as unsubstantial as a puff of 
thistledown, and float away as easily. 
But she did not prove elusive after all. 
He danced with her again and again, 
intrigued by the pains she took to keep 
him from guessing her identity. He 
was almost sure that she was the dis- 
tractingly pretty niece of a friend of 
Molly Prescott’s, a Mrs. Fletcher, whose 
camp was always overrun with gay 
young folk. But he could not get her 
to admit it. 

The carnival maintained its course, 
though the younger set, that restless fac- 
tor of every assemblage, began to tire 
of the heated ballroom, and slip off in 
intimate groups to the skating pond at 
one end of which a great bonfire was 
already blazing. 

Half-a-dozen dances later Morrison 
glanced dutifully about for Rosalie, and 
distinguished her lithe person in the 
arms of a pierrot, halfway across the 
room. She was punishing him, he knew, 
for his attentions to the marquise. With 
a shrug he ignored the inviting glance 
of a Spanish dancer, and turned into 
the shadowy library. He had seen a fig- 
ure from a seventeenth century fan slip 
in there a few minutes before. 

He found her fingering the white 
curls of her stately coiffure before the 
mirror. Her eyes mocked him sweetly 
through the slits of her mask. 

“What constancy!” The fluttering 


lace that hid her lips trembled. 
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“You know very well that you posed 
yourself in the doorway for my bene- 
fit,” he told her coolly. 

“Your impudence——” 

“Matches your own!” he 
“Will you dance?” 

She shook her head. 

“It’s lost its glamour. Parties like this 
always do before morning. The paint 
wears off; the velvet and tinsel turn 
dusty and tarnished.” 

She was right, he decided, watching 
the revolving figures through the door- 
way. The very gayety had lost its 
bright buoyancy, had taken on the 
scheduled continuity of a merry-go- 
round. 

“Not 
sively. ‘ 

Her voice had changed its quality 
when she spoke. 

“No? But I, you see, am only— 
a miniature come to life! Soon I'll van- 
ish utterly, or step back upon my ivory 
oval.” 

“Tt hasn’t been so very long since 
you've read your Hans Andersen, has 
it?” Morrison gibed gently. 


finished. 


you!” he whispered impul- 


gj 

He wanted intensely to lift one corner 
of her lace-edged mask, commit the fea- 
tures it concealed to his memory. His 
fancy sketched a charming, willful 
mouth, sweet, sunny eyes. The curve 
of her cheek was perfect, he was sure, 
and he could more than guess the 
straight, delicate lines of her profile. 


There was something tremendously ap- 
tee) . 


pealing about extreme youth. His 
thirty-eight years found its impertinent, 
careless grace more charming than the 
sophisticated poise of a woman of the 
world. He wondered why the mar- 
quise was studying him so intently. 

“If you’re going to treat me as if I 
were a child——”’ 

She turned from him pettishly, the 
edge of her mask’s lace caught between 
her teeth, so that he glimpsed an 
chantingly pouted underlip. 

“I’m not!” he promised her debo- 


en- 
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nairly. And deftly turning her to him 
he would have dropped a kiss upon her 
half-hid, sulking mouth if her incredi- 
ble quickness of motion had not cir- 
cumvented the caress. 

“No, no, my friend!’ Her white 
young and fell under the 
tight, low-cut sheath of pale brocade. 

Her anger was no coy dissimulation, 
but a genuine heat that made jewels of 
her shadowed eyes. Yet she banished it 
before he could apologize gravely, and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Unmask!” she commanded imperi- 
ously. 


bosom rose 


He discarded his burnoose, and smiled 
at her. 

“With pleasure——” He couldn't 
help wincing at her touch. “That left 
shoulder of mine is only half healed 
from a bullet wound I gave myself re- 
cently.” 

The deception slipped easily from his 
tongue now. 

“I’m sorry,” she murmured. “No!” 
Her small hand sped to guard the lace 
concealment he would have lifted. She 
was clearly disturbed by the chattering 
group who invaded their privacy just 
then. Her slippered foot beat a sharp 
tattoo upon the floor. 

“I’m tired of this mummery,” she 
told him impatiently. “Would you like 
to join the skaters? There’s a moon 
and a bonfire.” 

The very tilt of her white curls was 
beguiling. 

“But how 

She sprang up. 


4 
! 


” 


“So easily I’ll go upstairs and find a 
wrap. We can get skates down by the 
lake. Meet me in half an hour at the 
last cabin beyond the hemlocks, at the 
foot of the hill!” 

She paused a single instant in her 
flight to glance back at him over one 
provocative shoulder, drop a into 
the cupped palm of her hand, and toss 
it to him. 

“Au ’voir!” 


kiss 
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She was gone, lost in the 
es in the next room. 
] 


hed uncomfortably. 
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Morrison 
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Re- 
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down 
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his Arab robes, 


room, 
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hun- 
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could be 


few 
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that 

one of his 


ng a rebuke 
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+1 
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lub, who in all likelihood 
eves on him before! He 
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floundered 


abandone: 


in sum- 
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id after mi 
Suddenly, 


stood, in a small 
a paradise in June, 
the thicket 

She there, 
little 


another 


was 
The flirtatious 

x it had been 
unger, more suscepti- 

re impervious to the proprieties, 


had taken up her challenge! 
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But a very few minutes later Morri- 
son understood why it could have been 
none other than himself From the 
small, high windows streamed the small- 
est, most uncertain light he had ever 
seen. But even as he knocked the panes 
She 
must have found some wood there, and 
lighted a fire. At her 
opened the door. 

The 


cabin’s 


glowed suddenly red and warm. 
summons he 
single room of the 
shadow save 
where the leaping flames from the stone 
fireplace cast their red glory. The girl 
knelt before it, warming her hands. But 


unkempt 


interior was in 


he was no more than conscious of an- 
other presence, for his whole attention 
was riveted soft blot of white in 
the shadow—an enveloping wrap of sup- 
ple white fur, marked beautifully with 


black, which lay had 


to a 


where its owner 


carelessly flung it. 


He put out an incredulous hat 


touched 


id, and 


rang up, 
ll-remem- 


ner soft, 


| 
tne 


le Sj} 


faced him. le s ler we 


the 
takes 
of silk 


mislead 


his bewilderment ted the antagonism 
ridiculous 
hat made him 
ndow. “Will 


tell me why I 


her ton oused in him, the 


T i Idle to 
a riddl ithout a key. He could 
lerstand ; 


Was a 


having known 

his presen i -orval’s flat; her 
desperatior that the 
man who had helped her gain entry to 
the apartment was 
amusedly taking stock of the situation, 


when she found 


belonged in it, 
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of her. He had long since forgiven her 
for leveling her weapon at him, pulling 
the trigger when he attempted to deter 
her from her resolute purpose. But 
why should she persist in her unfounded 
enmity? Why trick him into following 
her here to-night ? 

“Don’t be ridiculous!” Her lovely, 
hostile eyes met his contemptuously. 
“Or don’t you realize yet that nothing 
on earth can stop me from getting hold 
of those letters ?” 

“But in the name of all that’s reason- 
able——”” He stopped short. 

A new and strange conception of the 
truth dawned upon the dark mystery 
that confounded his intelligence. But 
she did not let him speak. 

“It was clever of you to pretend to go 
West and then come up here, but not 
quite clever enough. Even though it 
was the merest chance that let me find 
you again, to recognize you.” 

The ray of light broadened, dazed 
him like sa burst of morning sunlight. 

“You must have a genius for dra- 
matic deduction,” he told her. “You 
see, I don’t happen to be—Dick Nor- 
val!” 

She raised her hand with a childish, 
confused gesture, swept back her dis- 
ordered hair. 

“Not—Richard Norval!” 

He breathed bewildered 
told her just who he was. 

“And the cream of the jest is that 


belief, 


and 


‘you can’t be—the woman I thought you! 
Don’t you think you might end the real 
masquerade at last?” 

Color burned beautifully in her oval 
cheeks when she realized what he must 
inevitably have thought of her and her 
that fatal 
“T’m Richard Norval’s stepdaughter. 


night. 


” 


mysterious activity on 


It was not long before he knew more 


of the pretty, silly woman Norval had 
married than he had ever known 
fore. Her daughter told him tumul- 
tuously of her mother’s hasty marriage 
to the man she, Beatrice, had never seen, 


be- 
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nor cared to see. Her father’s people, 
the Vanes, had agreed with her that 
her position in the new establishment 
would be awkward, and had taken her 
on an extended Eastern trip. After 
two years’ absence she had arrived in 
London to find her mother miserable, 
disillusioned, alone. 
that their small 
reservedly 


The girl learned 
fortune had been un- 
placed in Norval’s hands. 
And now that the last of it had trickled 
away he, too, had taken his departure. 

“[ have known your — stepfather 
slightly for a number of years,” Morri- 
son told her dispassionately. “I can 
only say that his withdrawal should be 
a desideratum.” 

“His withdrawal, yes.” A _ sudden 
reticence halted her momentarily. She 
rested her slender arms on the mantel, 
stood so that he could not tell whether 
the heat of the failing fire or some 
secret shame dyed her rosily. 

“This man—lI 
beast of prey beneath 
charm and wit—whom my _ mother 
adored until he treated her so shame- 
fully, took from her not only her money, 
her small property, but got possession 
papers 
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that mask of 
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them. My stepfather has been making 
capital of them for some time, but even 
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ing into his flat as I did? Why when 
you came in and I took your identity 
for granted I was willing to—kill you 
if necessary ?” 

He smiled at her very tenderly, and 
said : 

“Yet, strangely enough, I seem to 
remember your bending over me tear- 
fully; your frantic fear when you felt 
for my heartbeat and drew your hand 
away wet!” 

“I’m afraid I didn’t fill my role very 
adequately!’ Her curved lashes rested 
on her flushed cheeks. 

“No,” he mused gently. “You 
weren't convincing, in spite of the cir- 
cumstances. Knowing Norval, and his 
reputation, I arrived at the obvious con- 
clusion. Yet I couldn’t bring myself 
to inform his lawyer and steward of 
your connection with the incident. I 
simply phoned him that the flat had 
been entered and burgled in my ab- 
sence.” 

Her bare shoulders drooped, shiv- 
ered. 

“Uselessly. Those damning letters 
weren't there; naturally he would not 
have left them!” She let him wrap 
her fur cloak about her, and held her 
ringless hands to the last of the blaze. 
“The futility of trying to carry war 
into the enemy’s country when it’s as 
treacherous, as uncharted as his!” 

She raised her gallant little head and 
held out her hand. 

“And now that the masquerade’s 
ended—good-by, Mr. Morrison. Will 
you forgive me for my stupid, futile 
error before I go?” 

“Neither stupid nor futile,” he cor- 
rected, “because, Beatrice Vane, you 
have achieved the task you came here 
to perform. I am very sure that I can 
recover those filched letters. When you 
looted Norval’s locked desk, you scat- 
tered magnificently a good many rather 
intimate and well-guarded documents.” 
He smiled. “My disposition of these 
interesting papers put me in possession 
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of some rather curious information, 
Norval will be very glad indeed to ac- 
cede to any suggestions I may make.” 

A sort of radiance seemed suddenly 
to glow around her. The lady of in- 
trigue was lost; the marquise was no 
more; only a happy girl smiled her 
tremulous delight. “You'll do that for 
me !”’ 

“T can. 
ing.” 

“What can I say to you? How can 
I thank you? I’ve invaded your life at 
every turn these past few weeks; and 
instead of thrusting me out you give 
me—my heart's desire!” 

He made a gesture. 

“You're too young to be denied your 
Christmas wish!” 

Ready to go, she touched the white- 
and-red berries that sprayed on the 
collar of her wrap. 

“Christmas! I’d almost forgotten it. 
And it’s so beautiful to be happy with 
the whole world.” Her lashes hid the 
sweet mockery he knew. “Do you think 
the Elizabethan lady can be persuaded 
to share your generous spirit? I’m 
afraid she didn’t like my appropriating 
you so debonairly.” 

Kaye retained her small soft hand in 
his. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t like it at all,” 
he agreed gravely. ‘Altogether, you 
have behaved outrageously, you know. 
You have invaded my life; you’ve upset 
all my plans by putting one arm out of 
commission; you’ve interfered with a 
flourishing romance! Do you think it’s 
quite fair of you to cause the debacle 
of my well-ordered existence, and then 
abandon the ruins?” 

Her short, sensitive upper lip lifted 
adorably when she smiled. 

“T’ll do my best to help you restore 
it to its original estate!” 

There was a good deal of pretty, elo- 
quent-eyed Frances Vane in her daugh- 
ter. 

“But that won’t do,” he objected, still 


That I will goes without say- 
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holding her hand. “I’m afraid I 
couldn’t be contented with a patched-up 
restoration of the old order of things.” 

Both of them were suddenly aware 
that the moment held no trivial jest. 

“Beatrice Vane, you've trespassed 
ruthlessly; you've plundered and _ pil- 
laged my life of its restless content- 
ment. You've got to make amends. 
I’m afraid I can’t let you go, my dear. 
It’s incredible to you, of course, but 
I must have loved you since the wild 
white night that brought you to my 
door !” 

The amazing truth was out. 

“They are ‘still dancing at the club. 
Are you.very sure that the magic of 
the night isn’t filling your eyes still?” 
she asked softly. 

“T told you,” he answered impatiently, 
“that you have filled my vision since you 
stepped out of that taxi, in your ermine 
cloak and silver shoes. As for magic, 
there’s no ravishment of mirth and mu- 
sic and masquerade here!’ She looked 
about her. The fast-chilling cabin was 
only the abode of bleak darkness and 
dust 

“No,” she admitted at last. “And 
yet, I think I'll always love this little 
shack !” 

She lifted her dear head with the 
quick gesture he knew so well! 

“Beatrice 

From the distant town steeple in_the 
valley came a faint, far glory of chimed 
exultation. All over the world bells were 
pealing in the new day. 

“Christmas! Bright and beautiful 
things belong to to-day,” he said hap- 
pily. “Things like this!” 


He detached the spray of holly and 
mistletoe from her wrap, thrust it into 
the glinting, soft disorder of her hair, 
and bent to the lodestone of her lips. 

“Now I must take you back to the 
club. You’re there alone? Well, as 
your undertaking here is completed, and 
you can’t return to England as you left 
it, hadn’t we better persuade this old 
friend of mine with whom I’m staying 
to announce our engagement at 
per?” 

“No!” she protested faintly. 
don’t know me yet. 


sup- 


“You 
It’s too absurd.” 
But he must have pleaded his case 
rather well as they walked back to- 
gether, for the confiding announcement 
was made at the end of the evening, to 
the blank astonishment of 
one weary guest. 
Contraband champagne was drunk to 
the lady in ermine with doubled zest. 


more than 


“Most eventful evening I’ve spent in 


a long time,”’ asserted Eden Prescott to 
Mrs. Cades, who was relinquishing cer- 
tain cherished aspirations with perfect 
grace. “To think of Kaye getting mar- 
ried! I never suspected that was in the 
wind!” 

She indulgently, as women 
smile at the obtuseness of mankind. 

“No? Men are so I’ve 
guessed it was going to happen for the 
longest time, but old friend of Kaye’s 
that I am, wasn’t certain until he 
as much as told me earlier in the eve- 
ning.” 

And having deftly delivered herself 
of this inaccurate yet strictly veracious 
confidence, she devoted herself to the 
elderly Midas on her left. 


smiled 


dense. 
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and beautiful as the portrait bust, but 
more wonderful. 

She would turn her cool, white cheek 
toward Hope. Her delicate lips would 
part. She would speak. She would say 
to Hope—— 

“What in the world!” 

Hope jumped and turned. Pansy 
was smiling at her from the door. 

There was about the maid’s familiar 
uniformed figure something inspiriting, 
something festive, like opening buds, 


something suggesting the Pansy of 
Thursday afternoons and Sundays 


when Pansy doffed gray twill and lawn 
apron for blue satin and a splendid 
feathered hat. What mysteriously lent 
that holiday look to Pansy now, she 
wondered, 

“What are you doing,” 
“instead of you ought? 
Your Uncle Beckett’s been prowling 
about almost an hour. And your Aunt 
Sadie’s had her bath long ago.” 

Pansy’s scoldings never amounted to 
to much Pansy’s 
Hope didn’t bother to answer. 
thinking of 
discover why 

“Oh,” she cried at last, clasping her 
hands against her nightgowned breast, 
“oh, Pansy! What lovely earrings!” 

Green they were, like any holly 
bough; and, flashing beside Pansy’s red 


said Pansy, 
dressing as 


because of smile. 
She was 


something else; trying to 


cheeks, they were surely the earnest of 
Christmas all but here. All the time 
Pansy was helping her dress Hope’s 


fascinated eyes watched them swaying 
like little bell 
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“You're too big to believe in Santa 
Claus,” said Pansy. 

“Of course.” 

“And you wouldn’t, just because 
somebody couldn’t make a fu over 


your Christmas, go to pouting 
“A fuss, 


about 


What do you mean 
not doing that 


Pans\ ? 


somebody not 
Christmas ?” 
Aunt Sadie. Your Uncle 


If thev was to go through the 


over my 
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motions of Santa Claus, it would only 
remind them. You wouldn't be so cruel 
want to remind them?” 

Hope looked at the earrings, swaying 
like little bells. She looked back at 
the portrait bust and the bursting nar- 
cissus. 

“No, indeed,” 
at Pansy. 

At breakfast, just like any other 
morning, Sadie Banks slit envelopes 
with a sliver knife while her husband 
the papers, and her 
niece, Hope, made hollows in her gray 
oatmeal to let the cream form pools. 

Sadie didn’t once mention what day 
this was. She didn’t once speak of 
Hilda, who was coming to-day. 


as to 


and smiled 


said Hope 


read husband’s 


Com- 
ing -d —fr ‘@) a 
ing—to-aay trom nce 
Sadie looked up from letters 
spoke of the Dinwiddies, the every-day, 


abroad! 
her and 
ordinary Dinwiddies, 
fact that must 
party she was giving to-night. 
didn’t mention Hilda. 

[f Sadie had spoken of her beautiful 


have 


and deplored the 
from a 
But she 


they be absent 


sister-in-law, doubtless she would 


said only: “I have no 
Hilda.” 
Indeed she had said exactly that once. 
She had said it to 
of derelict nieces, saying: “Surely some 
of the responsibility is Hilda’s!” That 
was when Sadie had said: “I have no 
illusions about Hilda.” 

had few illusions 
None about 
She seemed uncc 
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illusions about 


Something careless and sharp. 


some one who spoke 


Sadie about any- 


thing. Christmas, cer- 
mscious of its 


had beet at 


tainly 


approach. 


home hardly at all When she was 
there she was usually dressing to go out 
again, endangering her chiffons with 
countless cigarettes: or else she w 

talking on the telephone. talking and 
laughin s if the persons who called 


uniformly 


Even at the 


She smoked 


her wert witty. 


telephone Sadie smoked 
as incessantlv as the associates whom 
her husband almost 
somewhat fragmentary visits to Three 


always, on his 

















Roads, brought with him to sit in the 
library and envision a merger in clouds 
of smoke. 

But Sadie didn’t see pictures in the 
smoke she made. She blew it away 
quickly, blew it away and laughed, 

She wasn’t smoking now at break- 
fast, but she blew the Dinwiddies off 
her lips, anyway. 

“Of all people to upset a party, the 
Dinwiddies! Of course I’ve no illu- 
sions about any one’s missing their 
presence.” Beckett looked around his 
paper and begged Sadie’s pardon. “The 
Dinwiddies,” repeated Sadie, raising 
her voice as people did in speaking to 
Beckett. He wasn’t deaf, only absent- 
minded, but even Sadie raised her voice 
whenever she had to repeat herself to 
him. ‘The Dinwiddies aren’t coming. 
It is awkward because I shall have to 
have some one in their place, and the 
gifts won't fit.” 

“Gifts ?” 

Beckett spoke mildly and furrowed 
his brow, trying politely to understand. 
He even laid his paper aside. 

“Gifts,” Sadie, enunciating 
clearly. “I’m having a tree.” Hope 
looked up suddenly from oatmeal moun- 
tains and rivers of cream. “I’m having 
a tree for my dinner guests.” Hope’s 
gaze went back to her saucer. “Of 
course the presents are mainly nonsense, 
little gibes at personal foibles; but I’ve 
taken a lot of pains with them. It will 
be awkward making last-minute substi- 
tutions.” 

“Too bad,” said Beckett ; but his mind 
must have already slipped away to his 
merger for he began writing figures on 


said 


a linen doily with his unused fork, 
nervously. 
Sadie, seeing he wasn’t listening, 


made a little gesture of futility and ex- 
asperation with extended palms, 
dropped the Dinwiddie regrets, and 
sharply suggested to Pansy that the 
toast was like leather, 

The glass-domed clock on the mantel 
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chimed nine. Nine o’clock of the day 
of Hilda’s coming! Hope sighed. 

“Have you no appetite, child? Is 
your oatmeal cold? The whole break- 
fast is. Pansy!” 

Pansy smiled at Hope. Her smile 
said: “Your Aunt Sadie’s voice is sharp 
like that not because of you yourself. 
It’s only because you remind her of 
what she cannot bear to remember.” 
Beside Pansy’s smiling face, the green 
earrings swayed and twinkled. Hope 
answered her aunt gently: 

“No, no, Aunt Sadie. 
Really, it’s quite hot.” 

Sadie Banks disapproved of jewelry 
for maids on duty. Hope knew what 
had happened as soon as she saw 
Pansy’s eyes red ‘and her dear ears 
stripped of their swinging Christmas 
bells. She had waited for Pansy out- 
side the breakfast-room door. 

She felt quite sick for a minute. Of 
what use to be Spartan about Christ- 
mas; of what use to answer sharpness 
gently! All the forbearance to which 
Pansy had schooled her left her in one 
sickening rush. 

“T hate Aunt Sadie.” 

“Hush,” said Pansy, drawing Hope 
away down the hall. 

“I do. I hate her.” 

“She don’t mean it.” 

“Oh, but how can she on—on Christ- 
mas Eve?” She didn’t say: “On the 
day of Hilda’s coming!” That was a 
holy kind of secret. Hope said only: 
“On Christmas Eve!” 

“That’s just it. It’s Christmas she 








It’s hot. 


can hardly bear. It reminds her 
so. It’s about to set her crazy. 
And him no. better’n the ghost 


of a husband to her. When I handed 
him his coffee I said to myself, ‘Only 
think of last year and him so jolly, 
sneaking packages in in his pockets, 
helping her and me trim the tree, getting 
his suit all ready to play Santa Claus to 
the sons he murdered ke 

“Oh, Pansy!” 
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“Well, whose hand was driving the 
car they was killed in last New Year’s 
Day ?” 

“His, of course, but—— 

“Well, I’m as sure as I live, it’s what 
he feels himself. What else would he 
be thinking of, all the time staring in 
front of him?” 

“The merger,” 


” 


Hope offered, partly 
in timid attempt to thread _ the 
labyrinthine vagaries of grown-ups, 
partly to fend off the on-coming truth. 

Pansy made a scornful sound a little 
like a snort. To Pansy, as a grown-up 
herself, all such mysteries were as clear 
as noon. 

“Merger! What's that to make him 
stare in front of him and not hear his 
own wife when she almost shouts at 
him? That’s not what he’s thinking of. 
It’s like her with her telephoning and 
her flying here and there and her mak- 
ing out she don’t see who’s right before 
her face. Merger! Your Uncle Beck- 
ett’s not thinking of a merger. And your 
aunt. Do you what your aunt 
sees every time you come about to re- 
mind her?” 


know 


Hope clung to the newel post and 
sucked in her breath in a littl 
gust. 
she 


tremulous 

She knew what was coming and 
dreaded it, but must 
Pansy was a ballad monger. 


have it. 
Her fancy 
for stark simplicity was all compelling. 
Pansy said: 

“Do you think it’s 
Well, it’s not.’ 

“Then—what ?”” 

Pansy whispered it. 

“Two yellow heads all 
with—— 

Hope stopped her ears. She couldn’t 
bear it. Though she'd heard it 
sand times, the 
wreck in which her two cousins 
had been killed, she couldn’t bear it. 
On Christmas Eve, on the day of white 
and wonderful things, could not 
bear it. ; 

The white veils about Three Roads 


she 
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small 


she 


grew hourly thinner; and the hush of 
expectancy was rent again and again. 
One after another the servants were 
summoned their mistress; one 
after another they came away, nerves 
smarting. The menu for 
changed three times. 


before 


dinner was 
Twice the deco- 
rations were put up, twice taken down. 
The holly tree was pronounced scraggly 
and impossible. It would have to be 
made into wreaths, and a cedar would 
have to be got. 

Hope went about the house softly, 
and when Sadie Banks came by made 
herself small against the tapestry folds 
in the library doorway.’ But not small 
enough. 

“What is this all over the rugs? 
Pansy! What is this trampled into the 
rugs 2” 

“Holly berries. I’m 

iss Hope help with the wreaths. 


ee 1 1 1 


sorry. I let 
She 


scrunch- 


1 


+1 . 
out ie berries 


hard to handle.” 
hard to handle. Th 
backs of Hope’s two hands burned with 
the wreaths she had 
Hilda. Sadie Banks 
husband’s niece. 
didn’t look straight at Hope. 
did. 
der. 
"on, Hope.” 
“T’m_ sorry, 


cratches from 

made to welcome 
turned toward her She 
She never 


She looked just over Hope’s shoul- 


“Never mind, But she oughtn’t 
to be 


now. She 


1 


in the 


1iouse, Pansy. It’s clearer 


ought to be outside—play- 
ing. 


“You 


” 


said you wouldn’t go to pout 


ing. 
} 


Pansy whispered that in the hall, but- 


blinked the 


toning Hope’s coat. Lope 


tears back. 
g 
You've said it 
said after a 
while I’d stop reminding her 
“You ought to understand,” said 
Pansy. “When you look at her don’t 


” 


“And you said she’d stop—lookin 
away from me quick. 
You've 


always, Pansy. 


it make you think of your—— 
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She almost screamed as if at sacri- 


soft 
bout his ne 


1 
Luck, 


Sadie didn’t remind 


Nobody did. No- 


Of course 


her mother. 


She went 
‘ 
garden and 


went to the barn. 
, around through the 
, in his stall, 


flung both 


ugh the paddock. Nip 


i 


eyes to hers. Shs 


nd drew his shaggy 


close 


crimson 
He 
the 
Nip 


their 


head against her 


Nip had once had a partner. 
Pans: ’s ballad 
past at Three Roads. 


rh 
Nip and Tuel 


1m st ries of 
7 
luck. 
had called 
Tuck was dead. 


ther 


for 


come 


35 


Hope heard Pansy calling her. She 
stole out of the barn and through the 
1 around by the garden. She 
went between the bony rosebushes, still 
dripping fog off their fingers though it 
was nearly noon. 

“Well, 


sounded 


the Moon 


paddock anc 


She 
“Do 


hurry,” cried Pansy. 
pretty cross for Pansy. 
hurry. She wants 

“Who wants me?” 

“Your Aunt Sadie, of course.” 

“Oh, I thought—I thought—— 
Hasn’t anybody come, Pansy?” 

“Yes,” said Pansy 
“Yes. If you saw the car come, what 
all right, 
right at 
la mud- 


you. 


still more crossly. 


makes you ask? 
and a f 


lhey’ve come 
ine time they've picked, 
ina 


ili 


stew an 


art beat so 


mused 
ke ( ps 
im any 


1 
yloom 


on 

Her 
vouth. 
and 


Her skin was 
fair hair car- 


Her 


unhurried. 


move- 


racious 
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Her voice was mellow and perfectly 
pitched. She wore, on the day before 
Christmas at Three Roads, a Parisian 
gown of some deep-piled stuff, gray as 
a fog and edged with silvery fur. The 
gown had wide that fell back 
under weight of the fur when she lifted 
her arms. Her were white 
white and wonderful! 

She sat on the purple velvet daven- 
port in the library under the oval mir- 
ror wreathed with holly. Her ankles 
were crossed on a big purple velvet 
cushion on the hearthrug so that the 
soles of her feet could warm. She 
stretched her feet a little and inclined 
her lovely head, smiling at her sister 
in-law. 

Sadie perched on the far arm of the 
davenport, frowning, swinging one foot. 
Sadie’s face was flushed and her hair 
was rather awry. She had a small, dark 
face with a kind of line between her 
brows even when she laughed. She 
held a pencil and a crumpled memo- 
randum in She must have 
been changing the menu again. She 
was smoking—fast. 

wae fj suggested Hilda, “you 
hadn’t such an antipathy for me.” 

Sadie denied the antipathy in a blue 
puff of smoke. 

“On the contrary, I admire you, 
Hilda. I realize now the sublime wis- 
dom you have had to—to ‘i 

“Well ?” 

“To protect yourself from suffering, 


} 


one 
nostages to lite—— 


sleeves 


arms 


one hand. 


only,” 


” 


never to give 
“Hostages 


any 
Sadi 
“Well, children. Oh, my 
lot with yours, Hilda, if you doubt my 
envy! I used to think, if one were 
willing to have children, one could ac- 
quire the absolute ta 

“Then why fly 
said——_” 

“T didn’t. It’s only that after all 
these consistent years, after all this time 
of keeping yourself so beautifully clear 
of—entangling responsibilities, 


compare 


lisman !” 


when I 


{ t+ 7 
ou it mie 


I simply 


Ainslee’s 


couldn’t take in your coming here like 
this. Why, it’s months, Hilda, since 
her mother died. You’ve never showed 
the slightest interest. How can I look 
on this demand as other than a caprice ?” 

It was then Hilda lifted her arms, and 
the fur-edged sleeves slipped back and 
back. 

“Caprice!” she cried. “What an odd 
phrase to use of a woman’s wanting———” 

Her arms were white and wonderful. 
She was looking straight into Hope’s 
eyes. Sadie Banks stood up and threw 
away her cigarette. She interrupted 
Hilda 

“These protestations are dramatic,” 
Sadie 

Something made her break off and 
turn. Hope said: 

“T coughed, twice, Aunt Sadie.” 

Hope stood tight against the tapestry 
hanging till Hilda beckoned her. 

“You can’t begin to guess what lus- 
cious things I bought for you in Paris, 
Hope.” 

She laughed in her throat and patted 
purple velvet softness. Hope went to- 


” 


said; “but 


ward her raptly. 
“Clothes ?” 
Again that mellow laugh in her won- 
derful aunt’s throat. 
“Tsn’t 
clothes for years vet, you darling. 


Sadie? No, not 
But 


out of 


she a lamb, 


scrumptious 
‘Ari 


She drew 


things Things 
ibian Nights!’ ” 

Hope close and tilted her 
Hope shut her 
When she 


was laughing, 


face up to kiss her 


eyes to bear the joy of it 


1 


opened them again Sadi 


as at the telephone when the person who 
called her was witty 

Hope found she had forgot her 

John, although i é 

speak of that 

with bright nail 
little mustache exactly 
like her Uncle Beckett, but 
he didn’t seem to notice her much either. 
Mavbe don’t matter, though. 


Maybe it is only women who matter. 


sent-minded, 


men 
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Anyway, Beckett Banks never hurt 
when he looked past Hope the way 
Sadie hurt when she did. And as for 
John Banks, well, Hope simply couldn't 
put her mind on him when he came in 
because of Hilda. Her eyes never left 
Hilda’s beautiful, still face and shining 
hair; and her ears never ceased strain- 
ing to her Hilda’s next softly, mellow 
word. 

“So this is my niece,” said John 
Banks, smiling brightly but not really 
noticing. 

“Our niece,’ corrected Hilda. 
“Hasn't she grown up amazingly while 
we've been abroad? Kiss your Uncle 
John, Hope.” 

His mustache prickled; but when 
he finished kissing her she could sit 
down again with Hilda’s arm around 
her. The fur on Hilda’s felt 
delicious on her neck. 

“Very pretty grouping,” 
husband. 
crazy. 


sleeve 


said Hilda's 
“Tt would set the artist chaps 
\Vladonna col bambino.” 
Again Sadie laughed. 
“Hilda is inscrutable, 
John . 


“T get 


isn’t she, 
etheric waves of disagreement. 
Ladies, may I serve as Solomon?” 
John Banks made mysterious, rapier- 
like passes in air. What did he mean? 
Solomon? Hope stored the question up 
for Pansy to answer, but even as she did 
she shivered and thought better of it. 
She wouldn’t ask She didn’t 
want to know. It was something pain- 
remembered just enough 
Bible story of the baby and 
> sword to realize she didn’t care to 
trust it to 


Better to leave 


Pansy. 


ful, he 
about the 
Pansy’s balladlike fancy. 
grown-up mys- 
Better just enjoy Hilda’s 
gently ruffling Hope’s hair at the 
back of her head. 


some 
teries alone. 


hand 


“I was never so in earnest in all my 
life,” said Hilda to her grown-up audi- 


ence. “Do you suppose I’d have come 


all the way from Paris if I didn’t mean 


itr 
i—Ains. 
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Sadie turned away. 

“If you will excuse me, I’m having 
the deuce of a time with a party I’m 
giving to-night. People will drop out, 
and the cook’s in an execrable humor.” 

“Run along, of course. Don’t mind 
us. But answer me first.” Hilda’s 
voice was low and sweet, It was a still, 
hushed voice. “Am I to get my way, 
or shall you oppose me?” 

“I oppose you!” exclaimed Sadie. 
“Does a burned child clamor for fire?” 

And the next minute they heard her 
laughing at the telephone. John Banks 
thrust his very clean hands with their 
bright nails into his pockets and strolled 
over toa window. Hilda folded Hope’s 
fingers down one by one upon her palm. 
The room grew very still. 

“Three Roads,” 
little, 
place.” 

“nes.” 

“It was very fortunate that you could 
come straight here, Hope, when your 
mother died’””—Hope tried not to wince, 
but her hands must have twitched a lit- 
tle—‘‘when it was necessary for you to 
go Hilda amended. “It 
was the best possible temporary solu- 
tion. We've all rather accepted it for 

six months, isn’t it? Dear me, how 
time gets John, did you 
realize it’s months since Hope’s 
mother 

Hope’s 


Hilda began after a 


“Three Roads is a_ beautiful 


somewhere,” 


away ! 
six 
did twitch. Hilda 
pressed them close and paused. 

“Since when, 
Hilda’s husband. 

“June.” 

“Oh, June. Obviously.” 

Hilda went on talking to Hope, very 
low, almost whispering. 


hands 


my dear?’ asked 


“I was in Europe, Hope, and so of 
course you came to your Aunt Sadie. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t know that 
I thought of anything else at the time.” 

“You didn’t,” cut in her husband 
from somewhere behind them. 

“Even if I had thought of it, John, 
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Sadie had just lost her own children. 
I’d naturally have supposed she’d clutch 
at a straw 53 

“Which is precisely what she didn’t.” 

“It seems not.” Hope tried a timid 
pressure against Hilda’s hands to bring 
Hilda back from maundering to the vital 
issue. Hilda nodded and smiled. 

“T was in Europe, child, and now I’ve 
come back on purpose to——” 

Pansy spoke in the doorway. 

“Lunch is served,” said Pansy, smil- 
ing, and vanished. 

It didn’t matter; being interrupted 
didn’t really matter, because Hope knew 
now that the miracle was surely going 
to happen. She didn’t mind waiting a 
little longer in a white hush of faith, 
hands fast in Hilda’s. 

“Deuced pretty girl!” 

John Banks spoke again behind them. 
He was looking at the curtains still 
swaying from Pansy’s touch. Hope 


found her hands dropped suddenly back 


on her blue linen lap. Hilda’s delicate 
nostrils constricted. She wasn’t look- 
ing at Hope any more. She was look- 
ing straight ahead of her as Beckett 
Banks always looked; or, no, more as 
Sadie looked when she said Hope ought 
to be outdoors ; a look with pain in it, the 
pain of being reminded. But how could 
that be? What was there for Hilda to 
be reminded of except beauty? An- 
other conundrum for Pansy. Hope 
tucked it away to ask at the earliest mo- 
ment possible. Pansy would know. 
Pansy could say to what far pain Hilda’s 
eyes went straying when her husband 
said: 

“Deuced pretty.” 

“You ought to see her in her Christ- 
mas earrings,’ Hope declared enthusi- 
astically. 

“Coming, Hilda?” asked John Banks 
carelessly. 

He strolled past them toward the 
door, humming a light and rollicking 
melody. His hands were out of his 
pockets now, and he snapped his fingers 


Ainslee’s 


in time, swinging and clicking them like 
a metronome. 

Hilda stood up and said: 

“Are you ready, Hope?” 

She spoke to Hope, but she didn't 
look at her. Hilda looked past her! 

But Hope came to the end of that 
pain; came to the end of it as early as 
ten minutes later. Hilda was more 
beautiful than Diana ever could have 
been. She was as beautiful as the white 
moon itself. Even her wrists were 
beautiful when she broke bits from her 
roll and delicately dabbed the bits with 
butter. Her lips were beautiful and 
her teeth. And her throat where it 
came up out of the fur-edged.gown was 
as smooth and white as the portrait bust 
had maintained it was. 

Hope broke very small bits from her 
own roll and delicately touched them 
with butter. But she wasn’t hungry. 
Lunch seemed mundane, somehow, a 
waste of moments better spent in con- 
templation of beauty. 

“You’ve gowns and gowns, I sup- 
pose?” said Sadie. 

“Oh, trunkfuls,” 
swered for Hilda. 

“With a waistline?” 

Hilda had to answer that herself. 

“Oh, a lot with, some without.” 

“Shoes are still important?” 

“Terribly. It’s as though we'd only 
this year realized our feet.” 

“Not you, Hilda,” protested Sadie. 
“You’ve always realized—all your 
assets. You've never squandered a 
coin.” 

It was a compliment, but spoken like 
a—like an antipathy. That was what 
Hilda had said Sadie felt for her. 
Maybe antipathy was what Sadie felt 
for Hope, too. 

Hilda must have felt Hope’s sidelong 
gaze, for she flashed a smile and 
stretched her hand under the table edge 
to Hope’s. Oh, sweet antipathy, link- 
ing Hope to Hilda! 

What pain could there possibly be for 


John Banks an- 
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Hilda to be reminded of? Hilda had 
known only beauty. Hope 
bered to put the conundrum to Pansy 
that afternoon while they were tying 
the ribbons on the presents for Sadie’s 
guests. Pansy tied a neat bow while she 
thought. Well, nobody has everything. 
Not Hilda? Pansy herself had said 
Hilda had everything. Then Pansy 
must modify an impossibly extravagant 
Nobody has everything. 


What could Hilda possibly 


remem- 


statement. 
3ut Hilda! 
want ¢ 

“Oh, anything.” 
down the loops of the bow. “A house 
like this, a husband more quietlike, 
more like your Uncle Beckett.” 

For once Pansy’s footnotes sounded 
idle and A workaday hus- 
band, a house like this! Why, all Paris 
bowed to Hilda’s beauty. But then, 
what should Pansy, with her 
irizon, know of Hilda’s glorious 
demesne ? 


Pansy patted 


fantastic. 


ae” 
after all, 


low 


of the before 


Faur o'clock, and the win- 


Three o'clock 


Christmas. 


dows of 


day 


Three Roads already losing 
their brief, wan gilding in gray veils you 
couldn't see through. Five o’clock, and 
the van with the trunks from Paris, 
thundering up the drive through the 
dusk. 

“I brought them all,” Hilda said to 
Sadie, ‘because 1 didn’t know how long 
I should have to stay to conclude my 
sieg 

‘Oh, as to that,” said Sadie, “as to a 

She the her 
smoke; blew away in fancy the 
walls of Roads which for 
six months had compassed Hope about. 
“Still, I’m keen to see the last chemise. 
lad you brought them all.” 

made herself small for fear 
Sadie would send her out to play or to 


siege ! 


blew idea from 
lips in 
very Three 


I'm 
lo} 


change the frock a busy Pansy had so 


long forgot. 
trunks, 


Hope crept among the 
which was It. 
Which was the trunk with Hope’s pres- 


wondering 


the Moon 


ents inside? Secretly in her heart she 
said charms to discover it: “Eeny, 
meeny, miney, mo.” She drew up close 
against a great blue wardrobe trunk, 
domed and studded, and plastered over 
with glamorous Hilda’s key 
ring tinkled. 

“There’s rather a nice wrap, white 
brocade with ermine tails,” she said to 
Sadie and singled out a key, fitted it 
into the lock. 

Pansy had only just gone out after 
drawing the curtains across the cold gray 
windows. The curtains were covered 
with brilliant parrakeets and a green 
vine flowering pink. This was the bal- 
cony It seemed very right and 
fitting that Hilda should have for her 
own the balcony room, most beautiful 
in all the house called Three 
The two pier glasses wreathed in lily 
chalices, carved and gilded, the half- 
tester bed with rose silk fluted like a 
fan in its roof, the vivid curtains, even 
the blazing fire barred with brass, 
seemed all to have come together here 
in the balcony room to Hilda’s 
serene and royal beauty. 

Hilda had taken off fur-edged 
gown, and now she had on something 
that floated and lay on the air when she 
moved. Its color or fabric Hope hardly 
sensed then, only that it was not frothy 
with ribbons and lace, but was plain 
instead, and was that it 
lifted when she moved and, for a breath, 
lay on the air behind her. But the color, 
Hope remembered afterward, really was 
the color of smoke. 

Sadie she had been 
dressed all day and she leaned at the 
mantel so she could flick cigarette ash 
into the fire. 

Hilda stopped before the very trunk 
Hope’s charms had chosen. She poised 
her key. Her sleeve, if such supernal 
folds could ever be called a sleeve, 
floated up and out and down, clinging 
at last upon her wrist. 

“Gracious, Hope,” she murmured, “I 


stamps. 


room, 


Roads. 


rame 


1 
the 


fashioned SO 


was dressed as 
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didn’t see you. You're such a mouse of 
a thing.” 

“Do hurry,” said Sadie. 
to see the cook again. 
trimming the tree. I must see that she 
doesn’t bunch the candles. And of 
course there’s the bore of dressing. Do 
hurry, Hilda, if I’m to see anything at 
an" 

“But 
Hope’s 
trunks?” 

“Oh, darn!” said Sadie. 

Before that Hope had hardly known 
whether Sadie really wasn’t seeing her 
or just not looking at her so as not to 
be reminded. 

“Why, what on earth, 
Hilda. 

“T’ve just remembered I didn’t tele- 
phone Beckett. There was some shop- 
ping he was to do for me. He’s ut- 
terly hopeless, Hilda. He’s too absent- 
minded for words. He said at break- 
fast he’d do it. He took the list. He 
said he’d do it if I’d telephone at lunch 
time and remind him.” 

“Something you forgot to get 
your party?” 

“No, not for the party. 
forgot. 
Some 


“T’ve got 
And Pansy is 


shan’t I rub the bloom off 
Christmas if I open these 


said 


Sadie ?” 


for 


Nothing I 
Some shopping for Christmas. 
shopping I—er—something I 
couldn’t bear doing- Heavens, 
Hilda, don’t look at me like that! 
Surely you aren’t so cruel as to expect 
me to dawdle in toy shops 

“Oh, I understand, Sadie. 

For that matter, so did Hope under- 
stand. Thanks to Pansy, the blow was 
not wholly unexpected. 

Still, it was—difficult. Hope fully un- 
derstood how impossible it would have 
been for Sadie to endure toy shops; and 
yet—presents for a girl would be so dif- 
ferent, wouldn’t they? Mightn’t Sadie 
have found just one shop with only 
girls’ things in it? 

“Maybe Beckett 
Hilda offered. 

“No. He won't.” 


” 


will remember,” 


Ainslee’s 


No. He wouldn't. They all knew he 
wouldn’t, Sadie and Hilda and Hope. 
Why, not remembering was just what 
3eckett Banks strove for all the time! 
Dismay swelled in the balcony room. 
Sadie said: 

“Oh, well!” 
cigarette. 

Hilda said it wasn't at all that she re- 
proached Sadie. 

“Gracious, Sadie, it’s just the differ- 
ence between wanting and not wanting. 
You’d have braved the shops fast 
enough, no matter how trying, if you 
had wanted as I do re 

“Please have a 
Hilda.” 

Then Hilda smiled and bliss breathed 
again. It floated swooning on air be- 
tween the lily-wreathed mirrors and the 
tinted parrakeets. It fluttered in the 
air-borne sleeves, kissing Hilda's wrists 

“T’ve brought such scads of things,” 
said Hilda, “surely they'll be enough.” 

Hope went down the stair slowly, 
feeling as if she floated. All below her 
tingled suspense. 


and threw away her 


little discretion, 


Lights glowed every- 
where ready for company, ready for 


Christmas. Mistletoe hung by long 
ribbons from the lofty, translucent 
bowls against the ceilings; holly 
wreathed pictures and _ sprayed out 
across the tops of doorways, ready for 
Christmas. The floor between the rugs 
glistened like ice. There were flowers 
in all the vases. At last Three Roads 
was cognizant of Christmas, not pas- 
sively cognizant, but ribboned and 
wreathed and aware, tingling with sus- 
pense. 

She went through the waiting, quiet 
rooms, 

The tree was beautiful. It had a 
star upon its very top, and from it 
dripped tinsel like rain or sleet all down 
the thick branches. The decorations of 
the dark green tree were silver, the can- 
dles were silver and the ribbons the 
presents were tied by. Hope went very 
close and read the names on the cards. 
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Some of the cards, most in fact, had 
verses written on them, funny verses 
about the people who were coming to 
her Aunt Sadie’s party. The doggerel 
verses caught Hope’s attention. 
ing them was something to do in this 
hush. 


Read- 


long, 


ong 
A diner of parts is Bruce of New York. 
He tastes, it is said, with the tip of his fork; 

And, to name you the vine 

Which nourished the wine, 

He has only to hark to the cork! 

Slowly, Hope conned the inscription. 
It seemed a little silly, like all grown- 
up playing at play. 
rather. 


But verses of any 

She read these 
through again and then gravely depos- 
ited the card on the cedar bough beside 
the unwrapped pocket flask it was tied 
to with 


chime, 


sort 


silver ribbon. 


She moved a step and read another. 
id it twice, too, very slowly. Her 
real seli was caught up to sublime levels 
by her faith in that still undeclared mis- 


She re 


Hilda had from 
But in this void which suspense 
round her, Hope could and did 
t] of grown-up 
she read every word of every 
could reach, methodically work- 
way around the spreading tree, 
t of bliss in crumpled, powder- 


Dit 


which come 


ie entire range 


en. 
his home on 
Christmas Eve in a 
f complete, if intentional, absorp- 
He had had that afternoon three 
relating to the merger. 
was every reason to believe he 
swing it. When he did swing it 
he should automatically swing Beckett 
from the realm of little business 
From 
and _ hardly 
star he should go to dwell upon 
a refulgent planet. The conferences to- 
day had practically concluded the mat- 
ter. 


Banks reached 


of 


‘kett 

ite rnoon 
ences 

could 

realm of big business. 


hyit 1) 
ting a 
Know! 


microscopic 


Pansy, the maid, in her freshest and 


frilliest apron and cap, opened the door 
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of Three Roads to its master. Pansy 
yas flushed with the stress of the day. 
Pansy was very pretty and a little 
breathless. Back of her spread a vista, 
ribboned and wreathed and aware, tin- 
gling with suspense. Absorbed 
was, Beckett Banks observed it. 

“What’s all this?” 

“A -party, Didn’t you remem- 
ber?” 

Pansy took his coat and held out her 
hand for his hat and stick. 

“Oh, ves, yes, a party.” Per- 
haps the warm scent of flowers titillated 
his mood of Anyway he 
rubbed his hands together and smiled 
But, 
stopped 


he 


as 


sir. 


yes, 
satisfaction. 


as he passed through a doorway. 
inside the threshold, 
abruptly. “Pansy!” 

ea sir.” 


he 


She got rid of his things and came 
hurrying 

“What does this mean?” 

His voice 
straight at t 
it. Pansy 
peaked top. 
rain down the dark branches. 


was harsh. He pointed 


Pansy had trimmed 


ne tree. 
had set the silver star at the 
Pansy had hung the tinsel 
She had 
brought the hamper of presents and tied 
every present on the tree with looped 
ribbons. She had placed the candles, 
trying her best not to bunch them. 
Pansy stammered 
Banks hadn’t 


foolish apologies. 
Mrs. the tree yet. 
Mrs. was dressing now. But 
Mrs. Banks would come down in plenty 
of time correct Pansy’s mistakes. 
Her master gave no sign of hearing. 
He stared at that beautiful tree as if 
it were somehow a thing abhorrent. 

Pansy’s face was filled with pity. It 
was plain to Pansy how the tree re- 
minded him. 

“T tried to make it different from last 
year, sir, on purpose so you wouldn’t 
—so you wouldn’t——” Pansy panted 
as if she were running. “And you see, 
sir, there are no toys on it.” Beckett 
Banks winced. “Oh, that reminds me, 
sir, please did you buy the presents?” 


seen 
ear 
Banks 


to 
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He shook his head vaguely, staring still. 
“You didn’t get any Christmas presents 
for Miss Hope? Mrs. Banks told me 
to ask you. Didn't you get Miss Hope 
any presents at all?” 

“No!” cried Beckett Banks. 

Then Pansy was standing all by her- 
self in the middle of the room, wiping 
her eyes on the corner of her apron. 
Beckett Banks’ footsteps died away up 
the stair. The whole lower floor grew 
quite still again—so still that when a 
little rollicking melody came singing 
down the hall it floated clear as fairy 
music. Perhaps the green boughs 
thought of the woods they had been 
wrested from, thought of the woods 
and remembered a_ faun went 
skipping and singing. 

“Oh, hello, what’s this? Beauty in 
grief? Beauty in tears and under the 
mistletoe——”’ 

“Oh, please, 


Banks 


who 


sir; please, Mr. 


“Now come. Now come. A pretty 
little girl like you stingy of kisses!” 

John Banks’ voice wasn’t harsh like 
3eckett’s. It was silky. The sound of 
feet scraped here and there and mixed 
up with the sound of a man’s heavy 
breathing and a kind of laughing and 
crying, a silly kind of laughing. 

John Banks held Pansy’s arms down 
to her sides, her gray arms with the 
pretty, frilly cuffs at the wrists, He 
held her arms fast and pressed his 
prickly mustache tight against her lips. 
He was so absorbed in kissing Pansy 
he mustn’t have heard Hilda come into 
the room. 

“There. You know you liked it. So 
why pretend?” 
blade. And smooth as it was, it 
hurt like a blade; seemed cruel. “It’s 
part of the woman game to pretend in- 
difference. But right now you want me 
to kiss you again. Pretty little Pansy!” 

“Oh, Mr. Banks!” 

“Pansy, tell your mistress I wish to 
see her at once.” Hilda spoke austerely. 


His voice was smooth 


as a 


Ainslee’s 


Pansy and John Banks turned. They 
were quick and funny as if Hilda had 
held a string and had jerked them 
around. Hilda stood between jade vel- 
vet hangings in a white gown that had 
no trimming on it except a cabochon 
of pearls to hold the folds at one side. 
Her neck was bare and white. Her 
arms were bare and white. One of her 
arms reached up to the jade velvet cur- 
tain and held it aside for Pansy to pass 
out. Pansy began to laugh in a high, 
foolish manner. 

“Oh, if you please, ma’am. Please 
don’t tell Mrs. Banks on me. Please. 
I didn’t want him to, did I, sir? And 
he was only fooling, wasn’t you, sir, 
because I was standing under the mis- 
tletoe?”” Pansy’s words wabbled, lack- 
ing conviction. 

“Don’t make a fool of 
Hilda,” John Banks warned. 

He thrust his very clean hands with 
their bright nails into his pockets and 
slightly shrugged. 

“Please, ma’am—— 

“Do as you're told, Pansy.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

Hilda did not even glance at the maid 
as she passed out, gray shoulders heav- 
ing. Hilda stood between jade velvet 
curtains, still and flawless as carved Car- 
rara. John Banks strolled to a table and 
snapped open an inlaid box. He se- 
lected a cigarette, tapped it on his 
thumb-nail, lit it, looked at Hilda as 
though he was about to speak to her, 
but didn’t, after all. Instead he began 
to hum again that little skipping song. 
He sang it very low this time, merely 
breathing it as though it were one with 
the smoke drifting from his lips. He 
looked at the smoke instead of at Hilda. 
He smiled at the smoke as if it had 
pictures in it and sauntered past her 
through the door. 

When he was gone Hilda’s arm fell 
down from the curtain and she crossed 
the floor. She saw the tree. First, 
she only glanced at it, lips curling a 


yourself, 


” 
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little as she walked up and down. But 
at last she came close and lifted a card 
and read it. Hilda laughed. Her laugh 
wasn't mellow. It was cold and shiv- 
ering. 

“You wanted me, 
asked as she entered. 

Hilda turned. 

Would Pansy, in her character of 
Greek chorus to adult drama, be able to 
explain that shivering laugh? 
What, would Pansy say, made Hilda 
turn so sharply away from the Christ- 
mas The tree had reminded 
Banks of the little children he 
had and lost. Of what could it re- 
mind Hilda? 


Sadie 


Hilda ?” 


Sadie 


cold, 


tree’ 
— 
Beckett 


had 


was dressed for her party. She 
carried a fan of plumes that curled like 
ferns, only they were blue plumes, not 
the dull blue of children’s frocks, but a 
shining blue. 

“Yes, | wanted you, Sadie. 
maid 


I want 
that that one you call Pansy— 
sent away.” 
“But, Hilda! 
you don't. 


I’ve had her for ages. 


realize. 
perfect 
What 
Was she imperti- 
Or negligent? She shall 
apologize. I'll have her apologize, 
Hilda. She’s had a rotten day of it. 
I’ve asked endless things of her. Really. 
I'm sure, if she’s forgot herself, it’s 


1 ” 


only that 


You don’t 

She’s a 
treasure. 
he have done: 
nent to your 


can 


she’s nervous and—— 
“T want her sent away.” 
“But why?” 

“| want her sent away.” 

Sadie was bewildered, naturally. She 


had 


heen upstairs dressing when John 
Banks kissed Pansy. 


OOD) ae 
put 


what has she done, Hilda?” 
“Isn’t it enough for me to tell you 
that I won’t spend the night under the 
roof with her?” 
stared. She stared at Hilda's 
flawless neck and coiled hair and at her 
wide eves. Under Sadie’s puzzled gaze 
a reddish look began to come up Hilda’s 
neck from the edge of white satin. Her 


ie 
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neck looked hot by the cool satin. Sud- 
denly Sadie’s frown cleared. 

“Oh,” said Sadie at last; just: “Oh.” 

It was plain that she understood, for 
all she’d been upstairs dressing. Sadie 
understood with some grown-up sixth 
sense. She had only to look at Hilda’s 
face and she understood. 

“You'll send her off?” 

“I suppose I'll have to, if John finds 
her a temptation.” 

“Thanks, a lot, Sadie.” 

“Oh, don’t thank me. And—I’m 
sorry, Hilda. I’m just understanding, 
I think.” 

“Understanding what, please?” 

“Oh, your wanting a child after all; 
your trying to make up now for 
Oh, I’m just sorry for you, Hilda.” 

“Yes? Thanks. But perhaps I’m not 
so desperately off as you imagine.” 

Sadie began to stammer. 

‘But wanting a child—that’s a des- 
perate means. I mean it is for you, 
Hilda, when you've never before—and 
this—this, Hilda—not trusting John 
even a few hours——”’ 

“Aren’t you going pretty far in your 
deductions, Sadie, when I’ve merely 
asked you to discharge a maid whom I 
saw kissing my husband?” 

Hilda was at the door again. She 
was about to go, but she didn’t go. She 
just stood clutching the velvet curtains. 
She wasn’t like a marble statue now, 
because her breast came up and down, 
up and down. Sadie was opening the 
fernlike fan held, opening and 
shutting it again and then pulling the 
fronds through her fingers. 

“Oh, kissing!” said Sadie. She tried 
to laugh. “I wish Pansy’d got me 
through my party before she strayed 
into mischief. Still, since it was only 
—since it was only kissing, I say, Hilda, 
you won't insist on discharge for such 
a little thing, will you? I could just— 
er—retire her for the duration of your 
and John’s visit. And I’m sure you'll 
be generous enough to let Pansy see me 


she 
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through the party.” Hilda’s breast 
came up and down. She couldn’t 
speak when she tried. “You see,” Sadie 
went on, “we don’t even know whether 
she’s finished trimming the tree——’” 

Sadie turned toward it. Somehow it 
must have startled her when she looked 
full at it now for the first time. She 
winced, like Beckett, and, like him, 
stared oddly at the beautiful, star- 
crested tree all veiled in tinsel and bear- 
ing for fruit funny presents for grown- 
up people. Though there wasn’t a toy 
on it, the tree must have reminded her, 
too. Sadie’s shoulders jerked, and she 
turned quickly to the table. where the 
inlaid box lay. When she got her cig- 
arette lit she began to laugh, blowing 
the smoke off her lips. 

“Oh, all right, Hilda, make your own 
terms. You can’t say I don’t give you 
your way in everything.” 

Then Sadie walked away around the 
tree. On the far side where the shade 
of the branches lay thickest, she started. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. 

She cried out and pressed her hand 
with the fan in it up against her mouth 
as if Hope were a ghost, but Hope was 
a girl! She had on a dress! Besides, 
who ever heard of a ghost in powder- 
blue linen? It is very painful to be 
looked at as if you were a ghost. 

“IT coughed several times, Aunt Sadie. 
Nobody heard me.” 

A bit of flurry and the brightness of 
midroom and the hands of two on 
Hope’s arms pulling her two ways. 
Hope blinked and cringed like some bur- 
rowing bit of a thing turned up naked 
to noon by the gardener’s hoe. 

It was a strange kind of moment, not 
important really, because Hilda only 
didn’t want Hope sent off to bed in a 
hurry, whereas Sadie did. That was 
all; not important at all. But it seemed 
important. They both pulled at her as 
if disputing for her very self. Hilda 
clutched Hope’s arm so tight Hope had 
to set her teeth to bear it. Hilda’s 


Ainslee’s 


throat flushed hot above the white satin 
of her gown, and her breast kept going 
up and down. 

“A child her age should be in bed, 
should have been asleep an hour ago,” 
said Sadie. 

“T want her to stay up,” cried Hilda. 

“You want her to, whether it’s good 
for her or not,” charged Sadie. 

Hilda’s breath burned and her hands 
hurt. If Hilda had her way, she would 
press Hope tight up against her heaving 
breast, tight, oh, so tight, and she would 
say—— 

Sudden and inexplicable terror took 
Hope. She conjured an image of chis- 
eled divinity and prayed to it like any 
pagan. Oh, don’t let the miracle hap- 
pen now! Don't let it happen like this. 
Oh, Hilda don’t speak holy words all 
hot and panting. Almost Hope could 
have prayed to earth-bound Sadie to 
tighten her slackening grasp. 

“Tf you act like this, Hilda,” Sadie 
drawled, “maybe I oughtn’t to give you 
your way after all. <A child’s bedtime 
is fundamental.” 

The question of Hope’s bedtime au- 
tomatically reached solution. First, 
John Banks came in saying: “Must we 
really use the sword of Solomon, 
ladies ?”—edged words that made Hope 
shiver—and laughing in a skipping kind 
of way. Back of him came his silent 
brother Beckett, taking care not to see 
Hope or the tree. And just beyond 
them Pansy hurried, smoothing her cap 
as she went down the hall toward the 
entrance. 

“Oh, my goodness! The party’s ar- 
riving,” cried Sadie, flinging away her 
cigarette and twitching Hope out of 
Hilda’s hands. “Quick, Hope, quick! 
Three Roads would be eternally dis- 
graced by that frock.” 


Late in the night Sadie’s party dis- 
integrated in a confusion of chugging 
motors and calling voices and sudden 
shafts of light that splintered the dark 
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of Hope’s ceiling. The door from 
Hope’s room to the corridor stood wide 
open, shining, so it hurt her eyes. Past 
it people came and went, came and went 
endlessly. 

Would the people of Three Roads 
go to bed and let quiet bless the 
house ° 

Hope waked and slept and waked 
The shapes moving past the 
shining door merged into dreams and 
then alive in bewildering se- 


que nce, 


nevel 


again 
came 


\ vision gleaming like white marble 
and going on tiptoe, spilling a package 
from overloaded arms, and whispering 
to some one that the tree wasn't quite 
spoiled and that she could restore it— 
Hilda, in smooth white satin, with light 
on her hair and all the 
Paris in her arms. Then some one else 


wonders of 


stumblingly, bumping a suit case 
t herself ; some one in a feathered 
ome one who went past the shin- 
Warm 
d wet tears brushed Hope’s cheek 


tickle of 


yr and then came back. 
something cold—oh, 
Hope sighed: “Good by, 
Whis- 
whispers and 
This 
must be a dream, Hope thought even in 
the midst of it, but in the 
f sleep would Sadie babble: 

do talk at midnight on Christmas 
But what does it 
It's true: Hope 
Do take this 
Yes, now. Of 
now. It’s scarcely an hour till 
Beckett.” 

A dream about a faun who skipped 
and sang and chased a nymph in ear- 
rings and kissed her again and again. A 
beautiful dream that had no connec- 
tion with matters of fact but was full of 
green boughs and all the glamour which 
is in mythology books. A lilting, merry 
kind of dream, wherein crimson tissue- 
paper bells grew on trees and every 


and dozed some more 
pel \ 


SODDI 


confusion of 


laughter choked back. 


for where 


ists in barns! 
matter how | know? 
goes to his stall every day. 
and put it on his bridle 
course, 


daylight, 
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breeze set them the faun’s 


melody. 


chitning 


Hope’s Uncle John sang as he went 
by her door on his way to bed. She 
heard and waked and saw him pass. 

Then she went to sleep, and there 
came another dream, a painful, painful 
one—— Oh, was it a dream, surely 
just a dream? 

When Hope got wide awake she was 
alone. But her face was wet. Why 
was her face cold and wet? Oh, maybe 
Hope herself had cried in that painful 
dream. 

It was nearly morning, Things in 
her room looked white. Out of the 
window the moon rolled low in the west. 
Hope had never seen the moon like that, 
low and dying just ahead of morning. 
It looked reddish, not white and won- 
derful. It didn’t suggest serene, beau- 
tiful things out of mythology books. 
It recalled facts one learns in lessons. 
The moon is an orb barren of life, just 
the husk of a world laved in reflected 
light. 

Hope shivered. 

Now, she sometimes wonders. 

She knows now she didn’t dream that 
fancy of Sadie’s about holy midnights 


in barns. She didn’t dream that be- 


cause she has, fast in her possession, 
the card which Sadie had sent her hus- 
band to tie on Nip’s bridle and which 
Nip indubitably 
fully came and he was led around to the 
front steps, so clownish and funny in 


wore when morning 


two tissue-paper bells that shook like 
Oh, she has the card Nip 
wore safe among her dearest treasures, 
that card with the grown-up silliness 
about Bruce of New York only half 
erased from the decorated side, but 
written clear upon the other that plea 
that Hope wouldn’t leave Nip, ever— 
“such a lonesome pony, Hope.” 

No, she didn’t dream Sadie, willing 
at last to be reminded. 
ever afterward—proved 
didn’t dream Pansy 


earrings. 


Morning—and 
that. She 
saying good-by, 
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for Pansy really had gone away and had 
to be telegraphed to come back. Nor did 
she dream Hilda going to deck a dishev- 
eled tree in gifts from Paris—gifts, by 
the way, rather oddly juvenile for so big 
a girl as Hope, gifts which shed, along 
with tissue-paper wrappings, a little of 
their glamour. Still, gifts from Paris! 
No, she didn’t dream Hilda in white like 
a chiseled goddess and bearing gifts. 
Morning proved that, too. But she did 
dream the faun and the nymph. 
And she must have dreamed—that 
other. 

Pansy, still the chorus of this drama, 
says she dreamed it. Pansy, to whom 
the springs of grown-up action are so 
transparent, is sure, or almost sure, that 
Hilda did not come into Hope's room in 
the very earliest hours of Christmas 
morning and ask Hope to be her daugh- 
ter. 

“Not her,” says Pansy. “Not her. 
What would she want with a kid? Un- 
less y 

“Unless what?” 

“Oh, nothing.” Pansy has an irri- 
tating way of trailing off into irrelevant 
musings: “Surely she wouldn’t think 
that would do her any good this late 
in the day. That wouldn't hold him. 
She’d know that. She’d been all over 
the world, Paris and all. She’d know as 
much as I do about men.” 

“Men, Pansy! There weren't any 
men in the dream. Only Hilda.” 

“Eh, my dear? Nomen? Of course 
not. Only your aunt. And she fright- 
ened you. So of course it was a dream. 
You wouldn’t have got afraid of her, 
dear heart, now would you?” 

Pansy must be right. It is only now 
and then Hope doubts. When moon- 
light wakes her and she cannot go to 
sleep again quickly. 

At times like that she remembers the 
dream with intolerable distinctness; re- 
members Hilda crushing her hands till 
the joints crunched and Hope had to set 
her teeth to bear it; remembers Hilda’s 


Ainslee’s 


chiffons floating like smoke in the dark; 
remembers Hilda’s whispers. 

But, oh, how could white and won- 
derful words, merely by being whis- 
pered in secret, become obscurely—not 
white and wonderful? 

Pansy must be right. 
have dreamed it. It must be that the 
miracle didn’t happen. Surely it 
couldn’t happen in the dark, shrouded 
in pain and mystery. The fact must in- 
deed be that Hilda after decking a tree 
for Hope in all the glories she had 
sought and found in Paris shops had 
simply vanished, as goddesses do. 

Hope hardly ever doubts except when 
moonlight wakes her. But on such 
nights her ears ache to painful echoes, 
She flinches again as from hands that 
burn and great, slow tears that scald. 
She hears words, even, the words of 
passionate whispering: 

“Sadie’s gone back on her word to 
let me have you. In the morning she'll 
try to buy you with a pony. But you 
won't be bought off, will you, darling? 
It’s I who'll be your mother 

“No! No! You can’t be—her!” 

That’s the part she’s never told Pansy, 
or anybody else, not even Sadie, now 
grown so easy a person to tell things to. 
Hope has never told that. She tries to 
forget, herself, the part of the dream in 
which she began to cry, almost to scream 
as if at sacrilege: “No! No! No!” 
When Pansy says: “Well, then, if you 
weren’t dreaming, if it happened, if she 
really wanted a kid—for whatever rea- 
son—why did she go away like that? 
Why didn’t she stay and try to take 
you?” When Pansy says that Hope is 
silent. She wishes she could not hear 
the echoes of a child’s shrill, instinctive 
cries. 

It isn’t pleasant to have even dreamed 
of denying Hilda, or of Hilda accepting 
defeat. 

But waking by moonlight comes only 
now and then. 

Oftener, she looks at the photograph 


Hope must 
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of the white portrait bust, which re- 
mains to recall Hilda’s perfect beauty, 
so suddenly withdrawn from Three 
Roads before Hope got up that Christ- 
mas morning. Hope looks at the proud, 
cool brow and the delicate lips, the coiled 
hair, the unshadowed neck. Sometimes 


Us 


CTRESSES are not always as improvident as they seem. 
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she touches the cheek, as at Ephesus the 
devout perhaps touched their marble 
Diana. That reassures her. It makes 
her fingers feel Hilda. White 
and wonderful. 

How Paris must bask in the benedic- 
tion of her beauty! 


the Moon 


cool. 


Four thousand 


dollars in fifty-dollar bills was found lining the clothing of a New York 


cabaret singer when she was taken to the hospital, ill. 


Surely a stitch in time—— 


S 


\ 


HERE do you prefer to sit when you go to the theater: 
tell us that the best seat in the house is the fourth row on the aisle. 


Theater managers 
The 


actor's voice sounds natural and the make-up is invisible at that point. 


$ 


THE arts 


of jewelry and dressmaking have united to produce startling new 
gowns made of gold mesh such as is used in hand bags. 


Perhaps the fair 


wearers will feel like the knights of old wearing link armor. 


% 


B‘ STON still clings to Dickens as its favorite author, with “Pickwick Papers” 


and “David Copperfield” leading, bookstall men report. 


Mark Twain is the 


most popular humorist, and Browning’s poetry is favored, showing that the Hub 


S 


HE flapper with an aristocratic wolfhound tugging at the leash, and the dame 
cuddling a pedigreed Pekingese, are not always as wealthy as they seem, 


still reads the best in literature. 


but are “putting on dog” at so much an hour. 


In New York matrons, whose 


apartments are too small for them to keep a dog, may hire a costly canine and 
pay for the privilege of giving it an airing on the Avenue. 

















A CAFE IN CAIRO 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Barry Braxton, attaché at the American embassy in Constantinople, was sent 
to Cairo to deliver to Lord Raversham, British commissioner, important secret 
dispatches. While waiting for Raversham Barry went, on a tip from Henri Mant- 
zon, whom he had met in Constantinople, to the café of Zaradi in the Street of 
the Pomegranates. There he met and fell in love with Naida, a dancing girl of 
unusual beauty and brilliant mind, a protégée of Zaradi. 

On his return to his hotel he found an invitation from the Countess Tavarin 
to escort her to the Café l’Orient. There he met Lady Edenham, Raversham’'s 
sister, and also a party of old friends from the States: Tom Hayes, his wife Peg- 
gie, and his sister Rosamond. They treated him with marked coldness, and he 
discovered that they had seen Naida in his suite at the hotel, and misunderstood 
the situation. 

On returning to his rooms, however, Barry found that Naida had indeed been 
there. She had left a note to tell him that Zaradi was sending her down the river to 
the House of Stars and temporary confinement until the talk about the dead monk, 
who had been found murdered in the garden of Zaradi’s café, had blown over. 
Barry had only just made arrangements to follow her after delivering the papers 
to Raversham that night, and had assured himself of the safety of the envelope, 
when he was summoned by Jacqueline Tavarin and warned that, for his own 
safety, he should leave Cairo at once. She let him see the strong feeling for him 
that motivated her action in warning him, but with Naida’s face before him the 
countess’ pale beauty made no appeal. 

That afternoon Barry went with Rosamond and her party to a tea given by 
Madame Marigny on the house boat of André Fromelin, French representative in 
Cairo. There he met Caselli, the unfrocked priest, Naida’s teacher, who warned 
him that, if he attempted to see Naida at the House of Stars, he would probably 
never return alive. But Barry’s resolve remained unshaken. 

That evening he recovered the dispatches for Lord Raversham from the hotel 
safe where he had deposited them before going to the house boat, and took 
them with him.to the reception Lady Edenham was giving for her brother. He 
delivered them to the British commissioner with a feeling of tremendous relief 
that now he was free to follow Naida, only to discover when the packet was 
opened that it contained blank paper. Some one had lifted the seals, removed 
the dispatches, and resealed the envelope. He remembered Naida’s visit to his 
rooms. Well, now at least he was unhampered by any illusions about her. Deter- 
mining to wring from her the destination of the stolen papers, Barry went, as 
arranged, to the House of Stars, bearing in mind a hint given him by Caselli that 
an old reservoir, dry at this time of year, might furnish a convenient means of 
retreat from the ancient, fortified palace. He gained admittance to the building 
unobserved, but in searching through the rooms he encountered a tall, black- 
skinned Kabyle, who, recognizing the presence of a stranger, attacked him. 

3arry, felled by a knife thrust, regained consciousness to find himself being 
tended by Batooka and Naida. Maddened by his doubt of her, Barry accused 
Naida of stealing the dispatches. She acknowledged that she had done so, to pre- 
vent their being stolen for Zaradi. Meanwhile Zélie told Zaradi that she had 
arranged for the boy Sadek to steal the Drake letter from Raversham. Kali, 
learning from the Agha of Barry’s presence at the House of Stars, set out, 
intent on putting Barry out of the way and obtaining possession of Naida. 

That same evening, Countess Tavarin returned from a trip into the desert, 
bringing with her a safe conduct for Barry Braxton, issued by the Said himself. 
On presenting herself to Lady Edenham, she learned to her horror that an 
attempt had been made on Raversham’s life. He was unconscious, but still living. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
UMMONED by his secretary, Mor- 
\ ton Ledyard, two English 
doctors worked over Lord Raver- 
sham while his sister waited in the ad- 
joining room with Tom and the coun- 
tess. Tom advocated giving the alarm 
to the authorities immediately. He told 
of the native boy whom he had seen 
coming from the suite not half an hour 
before the discovery of the unconscious 
statesman by Lady Edenham. 

‘That was Sadek,” Jacqueline said. 
is waiter for this floor, a Berber. 
he may be a spy. You can never 

‘ certain these days.’ 

“Could I get him up here now and 

question him?” 


11 


“T wouldn’t, if I were you, pardon 
me, Mr. Hays,” Ledyard interposed. 
“There is no sign of actual violence. 
The doctors say it appears to'be a sort 
of seizure. He acts like a man in one 

the Hindu cataleptic trances. Even 
to act on the supposition that there has 
been foul play might embarrass the 
Egyptian officials who are working for 
unity.” 

‘And what if he dies?” 
Edenham passionately. “I presume that 
would them Or, no, 
they would cover it up as they did poor 
Randall Forbes and Stanley Demorest. 
I think, though, that you are right, Mr, 
Hays.” She turned to the secretary, 
half hesitant. “Won’t you stay with his 
lordship, Morton, please, and report to 


asked Lady 


embarrass also. 
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By Izola Forrester 


Author of “The White Moth,” 
“The Temperamental Zone,” etc. 


me any change?” After he had left the 
room and they were alone she continued 
eagerly. “I am absolutely positive that 
whoever it was who came here to-night 
knew of Barry Braxton’s visit. They 
came after whatever it was he had to 
deliver to Jack. After he had finished 
with the little talk they had together 
directly after dinner Barry came to me, 
It was only for a moment, as people 
were beginning to arrive, but I am sure, 
in view of this terrible thing that has 
happened, it can be no breach of con- 
fidence to tell you what he said. He 
begged me, in case he did not return by 
midnight to-night, to notify you of his 
disappearance and ask you to see Zaradi 
for him.” 

Tom stared at her in surprise, one 
eyebrow lifted as it always did when 


he was concentrating on some point. 
“What time was this?” 
“About quarter of ten, J think. 
reception covered about two hours, and 
Jack was in plain sight all that time. 


The 


After it 
to my own rooms, I wanted to show 
him the latest mail from home. He 
sat in that armchair by the desk looking 
at some papers, and he told me he'was 
very tired and would I mind waiting 
until morning. I warned him then, and 
asked him to keep Morton .with him, 
and he laughed at me, so I left him 
alone.” 


“How: did you happen to come back 
here?” 


was over, and I had retired 
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“Why, to tell him that you had ar- 
rived, Jacqueline,” she said in surprise. 
“I thought that I told you that. I had 
shown him your message and he was 
greatly interested in it; asked if he 
might keep it. until morning. Then Mr. 
Mantzon called up from the grill “ 

“Mantzon?” Jacqueline’s face was 
puzzled. “I had forgotten what you 
told me, Mr. Hays.” She moved 
toward the telephone. 

“He arrived after you left yester- 
day,” Lady Edenham explained. “And 
it seemed he had just learned of your 
arrival and insisted on speaking with 
you. Curious, isn’t it?” 

“IT always suspect 
triguing little mind.” 
smiled. “Why didn’t he call me instead 
of you? He wanted to establish a 
friendly entente so that he could ap- 
proach Jack the more readily to-mor- 
row. He invariably goes roundabout to 
suit his convenience and embarrass 
others.” 

“We were sitting together in the grill 
when your message came for me,” Tom 
explained. “He wanted me to tell you 
that he was here then.” 

As she laid her hand on the telephone 
Ledyard opened the inner door, his man- 
ner full of eager importance. 

“Pardon, your ladyship, but Lord 
Raversham is rousing from the coma,” 
he announced. “The doctors wish you 
to come to him at once.” 

She followed him with an exclamation 
of thankfulness, and Jacqueline smiled 
after her a trifle bitterly. 

“So, the government may be relieved 
of one more embarrassing incident in the 
Egyptian occupation,” she said. “Mr. 
Hays, do you know what was in that let- 
ter from Drake? If you do, if Barry 
confided in you, I beg of you to tell 
me.” 

“T don’t believe Barry himself knew 
what was in it. He never even told 
me what the nature of his mission here 
was.” Tom spoke with blunt honesty. 


Henri’s__in- 
The countess 
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“T knew.” She made the statement 
without further explanation, hesitating 
to let him know it was Mantzon who had 
told her. ‘He was given an official let- 
ter conveying what the American stand 
would be in the event of a Par.-Islamic 
uprising through the Near East. They 
have stolen this, and tried to silence 
Raversham, as the only way to check 
England whom they hate.” 

“How do you know the letter has been 
stolen ?” 

“You heard what Lady Edenham 
said just now. Look at his desk.” She 
pointed out the two bottles of chemical 
solution for bringing out invisible ink, 
standing as Reversham himself had left 
them in the center of the flat-topped 
desk. They were still corked. Beside 
them lay an unmarked blotter. A nota- 
tion in pencil had been made across a 
small desk pad: 

Native paper. 


“Why should he note that,” asked 
the countess, “unless it was because of 
my letter to Harriet?” She picked it 
up musingly. “Of course it is written 
on native paper. It was all I could get 
at the Said’s headquarters in the desert. 
And these’”—she included the two bot- 
tles in a quick gesture—‘“he must have 
intended to use them just before he 
was attacked. Do you remember that 
strange, sweet odor when we came in 
here? It was like ethal gas, or nitrous 
oxide—overpowering.” 

“How about this?’ Tom moved 
aside the heavy, waxen petals of a lotus 
bud, withered brown, lying on the desk. 
It appeared to have been scorched. In- 


side its deep calyx was a glass tube 
such as are used for tests in laboratories, 


not over two inches in length. The 
end was a fine globule, easily 
crushed between the fingers. It was 
broken. He lifted it to his nostrils, 
and detected a faint, sweet, gaseous odor 
yet lingering there. 

“Supposing, for the sake of argument, 


glass 
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that I was right about the boy Sadek,” 
he said; “that he came in here with the 
tray of wine and a glass just before I 
saw him; that he was in the room long 
enough to plant this unobserved, and 
break the end as he left. As the re- 
leased vapors spread they would over- 
power whoever sat there at the desk. 
I am only citing this possibility because 
it’s the only way | know for producing 
such an effect. 

“Save it,” she urged. 
it to Harriet or Ledyard, 
if he lives.” 

The door opened softly, and Lady 
Edenham appeared, her round, flushed 
face agitated and happy. 

“He is conscious,” 


“Do not show 
Wait and see 


she cried. “He 
has spoken to me—the most amazing 
thing, Mr. Hays, his first utterance! 
The letter given to him by Mr. Braxton 
was blank. The original had already 
been stolen.” 

“Blank?” the repeated. 
“But this would prove the secret agents 
of Islam did not know themselves that 
a substitution had been made. It is in- 
credible.” 


countess 


She glanced at Tom’s face, met his 
quizzical gaze. Their thoughts flowed 
If Barry had 
been present when the envelope was 
opened, and shared the knowledge with 
Raversham of the blank paper within, 
then he must have left precipitately on 
some secret clue of his own following. 
Into Tom’s mind flashed the memory 
of the little yellow satin mule, silent 
witness to the presence in Barry’s room 
of the girl whom he himself had seen 
there. Barry had sworn he had no 
knowledge of her visit or of its motive, 
yet from the message he had left with 
Lady Edenham he must have suspected 
that the trail of suspicion led back to 
the café of Zaradi. 

“Harriet, listen to me.” 


to the same conclusion. 


The coun- 


tess placed one arm compassionately 


around the Englishwoman’s waist. 


“This is a pitiful business all around, 
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The best that we can do is to follow 
intuitively what appears to be the right 
line. I am going to Zaradi myself with 
Mantzon, who knows him well. Can- 
didly, I don’t believe that he would see 
you at this hour, Mr. Hays, but Mant- 
zon can reach him for us.” 

“Do you think you had better come 
with us? The presence of a woman al- 
ways complicates matters, and we don’t 
know what we may run into.” 

“T know Zaradi,” she said calmly, 
“He never deals himself in actualities. 
He despises the logic of murder. He 
has said you can.never convince a man 
by killing him.” 

Tom heard her with a grudging ad- 
miration of her courage and spirited 
initiative. He had never liked foreign 
women, but Jacqueline Tavarin defied 
classification. He agreed to meet her 
in the lobby in fifteen minutes, and 
went down to his own suite. He found 
Peggie peacefully sleeping. He 
changed to a dress suit without disturb- 
ing her, and was bending over his trunk 
when the door of the adjoining room 
opened saftly and Rosamond faced him, 
her eyes wide and sleepless, a green silk 
negligee thrown hastily over her night 
robe. 

“Where are you going, Tom?” 
asked. ‘What is it?” 

“A fter Over to the Café 
Orient and a few other places. Tum- 
ble back to sleep, little sister; it’s after 
two.” 

“That’s not all.” She moved back 
from his attempted caress. “You've 
changed your clothes. And you're tak- 
ing your revolver with you. Where are 
you going, Tom?” 

“You've always been a good little 
sport, Buddy,” he told her. “I’m going 
after Barry. That’s all.” 

She met his eyes understandingly, 
without fear. 

“Couldn’t Harry help, too?” 

“No, he couldn't,” Tom nodded at her 
cheerfully. “Keep Peg satisfied if I’m 


she 


Barry. 
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not here when she wakes up. Go back 
to bed,” 

He kissed her and started out, down 
the long corridor that turned west at 
the staircase to the lobby. At its far 
end a balcony edged the outer rim of 
long French windows. Even his im- 
agination was caught by the beauty of 
the scene beyond, an Egyptian night so 
perfect it seemed to be conscious of its 
own loveliness as it lingered on the 
threshold of the dawn. 

He passed on as voices came from the 
balcony, not recognizing either one, in- 
tent on securing some sort of convey- 
ance to take them at that hour to the 
Arabian quarter. 

On the balcony Mantzon pleaded with 
his most potent arguments against the 
proposed visit to Zaradi’s café. He 
was aware of the countess’ vagaries. 
Noon or midnight mattered little in her 
schedule of action. But this move 
seemed like an excess of confidence in 
one’s varying star. 

He had awaited the return of Hays 
impatiently, pacing the corridor where 
the American’s rooms were located, de- 
termined to waylay him and discover 
the reason for the countess’ summons 
at such an hour. Instead, he had been 
amazed to encounter Jacqueline herself, 
nonchalant, self-assured, serene as usu- 
al, descending the circular staircase, 
a clinging black satin cape held about 
her, a scarf of black-and-silver net over 
her bright hair. He had hurried for- 
ward to seize her hand and press it 
rapturously to his lips. She shook her 
head slightly, her eyes judging him. 

“And what eleventh-hour coup have 
you in your mind, Henri?” she inquired 
carelessly. “I left you in a complacent 
mood two days ago at Constantinople. 
Or, shall we say, a credulous one? You 
told me that Cairo was the safest spot 
on earth to the trusting traveler; that 
the Egyptian question was a thing of 
the past. You urged me not to come, 
didn’t you? I wonder what was behind 


that kindly interest. And now, why are 
you here?” 

‘Because I love you,” he answered, 
contemplating her with adoring, heavy- 
lidded eyes. “I have no other interest 
on earth but you. I don’t care what 
happens to Egypt, Russia, England, 
France—any land. I long to go into 
the desert with you and find a paradise 
together.” 

“Yes, I know the longing.” She 
smiled back at him whimsically. “I 
wonder what it is that yearns from our 
subconscious minds for love in the 
desert, love on an island, love in any 
lonely paradise. Let us bury all per- 
sonal sentiment for the hour, my friend, 
You may tell me of this another time, if 
it appears to you absolutely necessary. 
You do not deceive me, Henri. I know 
you. You have followed me here de- 
liberately, afraid that I might give aid 
and succor to the enemy, yes? You 


try to blind and bewilder me with com- 
pliments, with this surge of passionate 
avowal, as if I were any other woman 
but myself. I am not the harem 
type.” 

“You are most gloriously, richly 


’ 


feminine,” he protested. “I worship 
you, Jacqueline. I am jealous of you, if 
you like, of your sudden reckless in- 
terest in this man Braxton ig 

“And the possibility of America con- 
trolling the oil interests of the East?” 
She glanced at him with amused, con- 
fident eyes. “You are too impetuous. 
A gambler must have no nerves. But 
I like you well enough as a friend, 
Henri, to speak the truth to you. You 
are drunk with your own complex of 
superiority, and truth sometimes sobers. 
I have returned to-night from the desert 
to the secret headquarters of the Said 
himself, and I have talked with him.” 

His face was a peculiar study in 
checked passion, in alarmed self-in- 
terest. The color rose darkly in his 
olive skin as he realized she had out- 
played him in strategic craft. 
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“IT went for a twofold reason,” she 
continued quietly, only the glowing fire 
in her brilliant eyes betraying her deep 
emotion. “André Fromelin had been 
there before me. He had almost suc- 
ceeded in his intent. He had sworn 
that France had betrayed the Arabs, 
acquiesced in a secret agreement with 
England so that a Turkish state might 
be formed here. The Nationalist dream 
was to fade before the reality of force. 
This, mind you, when I know that he 
had trafficked with Angora, with Eng- 
land, offering to sell information stolen 
from each to each. And yet he had 
gone to beg the Said for high office un- 
der the Nationalist régime, and the an- 
swer was the ancient proverb: “The dog 
which bites one, bites all.’ ” 

“You did not make that journey to 
see Fromelin fail,’”’ Mantzon accused. 

For the first time she appeared mo- 
mentarily confused. Then the little 
smile, reticent, comprehending, 
crept about her lips. She lifted her 
head, meeting his gaze fully. 

“What I said to them I will repeat 
to you. If harm comes to Barry Brax- 
ton through Islam, I will swing every 
weight of power I possess against you 
all. I will sell out to America the 
Tavarin oil fields.” 

“Then you do love this man.” 


slow 


His 


eyes held the hopeless misery of a 


whipped animal. She laid her 
quickly on his shoulder, 

“Henri, sometimes it is granted to 
us in life to feel that, after all, we have 
been cut to the measure of the gods. 
Will you come with me now to Zaradi’s? 
Hays has said he will go, but I know 
we will never be admitted at this hour. 
Come with me. If you refuse, I shall 
know that you have followed me here 
only to spy upon me, to keep me from 
helping him, to report my movements 
to your chiefs. If you really cared for 
me, you would do this. And I can 
assure you this much.” She smiled at 


him deprecatingly, with a shrug of her 
8—Ains. 


hand 
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white shoulders. “Barry Braxton is 
utterly in love with Zaradi’s dancing 
girl, Naida, a little desert Arab.” 

“It is said she is not Arab. She poses 
as his niece, but would a woman like 
Zélie de Marigny spend her time for 
years teaching the tawny brat of some 
tent dweller?” 

She looked at him incredulously. 

“How might one be sure?” 

“Ask Caselli, the ex-priest. He be- 
friended Zélie when she was deserted 
here in Cairo years ago by her English 
lover. He is the guardian of women’s 
secrets, Caselli.” 

She made a gesture of distaste, and 
passed him to reénter the lighted corri- 
dor from the balcony. 

“Will you go with me?” she asked 
with finality. “I do not ask you to use 
any influence with Zaradi except to get 
me to his presence so that I myself may 
talk to him.” 

“To aid Braxton.” 

“To keep America from sweeping you 
and those you serve out of Mosul,” she 
replied, “if you prefer a better excuse, 
Henri.” 

He made a quick gesture of bitter 
surrender, and followed her down the 
long curving staircase to where Hays 
awaited her. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

The upper room of Zaradi’s house 
was marvelously silent during the hours 
before dawn. Zélie had been serenely 
dismissed to the women’s quarters when 
she had attempted a voluble and violent 
remonstrance at her detention. Since 
which time Zaradi had felt the need of 
repose, of losing himself in contempla- 
tion of the abstract virtues. 

He resembled an old woodcut from 
the “Arabian Nights,” seated cross- 
legged on the divan with the Koran 
open before him on a carven stand, a 
tall candle burning in a high brass 
holder at his elbow, his face rapt in 
absorption. Over his customary con- 
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ventional garb he wore the prayer robe 
of gold-embroidered velvet. 

Now and then he raised his gaze from 
the closely printed pages to regard the 
dial of the French ormolu clock on his 
desk. Silently, with infinite patience, 
he awaited the culminating incident in 
Kali’s failure to secure the Drake letter 
from the American, Barry Braxton. 
His mind was completely at rest con- 
cerning its final disposal. In fact, he 
regarded it, in the light of subsequent 
happenings, eminently favorable to his 
purposes that Kali should have failed. 
Had he been successful, this demands 
for reward might have proven incon- 
venient and importunate. Far better 
to employ a lesser man who might more 
easily be disposed of, should he become 
a problem like Kali. 

At twenty-two minutes past two his 
attention was arrested by the slightest 
noise, a naked footfall, on the tiled gar- 
den that overhung the terraces. For 
one moment there showed in silhouette 
a distorted shadow against the silk cur- 
tain, and Zaradi closed the Koran with 
relief. 

“Enter in peace,” he called. The Ber- 
ber, Sadek, raised the hanging, and 
stepped down from the doorway. At 
the divan he knelt, pressed the edge of 
the velvet prayer robe fervently to his 
lips, touched his brow to the floor, and 
drew from the folds of his waist cloth 
the official envelope. 

“Excellently achieved, Sadek!” Za- 
radi took it, bowing to him with grave 
commendation. While the Berber 
stood at attention, arms folded across 
his bare breast, the keeper of the café 
opened the inclosed pages. Like Raver- 
sham, he stared at them in dawning 
amazement, at the perfectly blank sheets 
of thin rice paper. His gaze shifted 
with sudden suspicion to the bronzelike 
figure. 


“What took 


happened when 
this?” he asked quietly. 
“T carried wine to his rooms, as you 


you 
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told me, when I saw he was alone, I 
placed the tube beneath the tray in my 
hand, so, as I entered the room where 
he was. He was deeply in thought. 
He did not notice me. I set the tray 
down near him on the desk, and as I did 
so I broke between my thumb and finger 
the end of the tube as you had directed. 
The wine also was drugged. I left 
the room after taking the letter. He 
will be dead by now.” 

“He was entirely alone?” 

“The woman, his sister, stayed long 
until he sent her away. His secretary, 
the small, watchful man, also slept near 
by.” 
“And you would swear all this by 
your father’s spirit?” Zaradi’s eyes 
seemed to penetrate into the other’s 
inmost consciousness. 

The Berber stared back at him with 
alert fear. 

“All this I swear by my 
spirit,’ he answered steadily. 

Zaradi reached to a drawer in the tall 
cabinet against the wall. He took from 
it several sheets of thin native paper, 
and compared it with those folded with- 
in the envelope. They were exactly 
the same texture and size. He looked 
again searchingly a¢ the Berber. 

“You have not told all. This paper, 
look you, has been taken from my own 
private supply here. I buy a special sort 
from the Bozrah mills. Who of my 
household has joined with you to trick 
me in this thing? Answer after thought. 
The well of swords is for traitors and 
liars.” 

Sadek dropped to his knees in shud- 
dering dread. By every sacred oath of 
Islam he swore he was innocent. Sud- 
denly a subdued knocking sounded on 
the cypress door leading to the café. 
Zaradi heard with annoyance. It would 
probably be Kali returning to make his 
peace with one whom he knew to be his 
master. He called with deliberate dig- 
nity: 

“Who disturbs me at this hour?” 


father’s 
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“Three crave to appear before your 
sublime and most supreme presence,” 
mumbled a voice from the outside. 
“They have sent a message to beg ad- 
mittance.” 

Zaradi unbarred the door and faced 
the huddled misshapen figure of Ba- 
tooka’s husband, Harroum. Taking the 
slip of white cardboard from the trem- 
bling hand, he glanced at it with keen 
suspicion and curiosity. It was Henri 
Mantzon’s personal card. Written 
finely across the back in Arabic charac- 
ters was a brief, imperative line: 

Receive the Countess Tavarin and T. S. 
Hays, American, friend of Braxton. Order 
from the Said. MANTZON. _ 

Zaradi read it thoughtfully. Mant- 
zon would never ask such a favor at such 
an hour if it were not dangerously un- 
conditional. Yet he resented the intru- 
sion of Hays into a conference that 
would necessarily be of an intimate na- 
ture. 

“Admit Monsieur Mantzon and ma- 
dame la comtesse,” he ordered quietly, 
“My profound apologies to Monsieur 
Hays. See that he has refreshment and 
rest while he waits.” 

Closing the door, he looked down at 
the shivering figure of the Berber. 

“You will go below until I send for 
you. If you attempt to escape, you 
will be killed before you reach the sher- 
bet stand on the corner.” 

The boy shrank away from him, 
backing out the curtained doorway. 
Zaradi looked again at the blank pages 
he had brought. Supposing that Henri 
Mantzon and these two—the countess 
who was his friend, and the American— 
should have come there to barter with 
him; supposing they had obtained pos- 
of the Drake letter, and were 
ready to state terms to him, Zaradi, 
agent of Pan-Islam in Cairo? 

He mused on his course of action. 
Mantzon and the countess, yes, he would 
hear them, but not the American. The 
circle had widened far enough. When 


session 
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Harroum admitted his guests a minute 
later he met them with his accustomed 
suavity of manner and courtesy. 

“Madame,” he said, “this is the first 
time you have honored my humble 
threshold by stepping over it. I am 
embarrased that my women slaves sleep 
and are not here to attend you.” 

“T have come to you because you are 
called Zaradi the Just,” she replied. 

There was a reserve and poise in her 
manner which impressed him more than 
her unusual beauty. “I have heard the 
Arab name for you here in Cairo: ‘He 
who sleepeth not.’ I can well believe 
it now. And doubtless you know al- 
ready what I have come to ask. Where 
can we find Barry Braxton?” 

Zaradi regarded her in swift, keen- 
eyed surprise. The attack was from 
an unsuspected quarter. 

“He is at his hotel.” 

“He disappeared from there around 
ten last evening, and left word that, 
if he failed to return, Mr. Hays was to 
come here to you.” 

“The night is. still 
shrugged his shoulders. “I know noth- 
ing of him. He has not been here.” 

She looked at Mantzon with appealing 
eyes. 

“With Achmed Zaradi it is not neces- 
sary to use subterfuge,” the latter said 
reassuringly. “We may speak without 
fear or reservation. The countess has 


young.” He 


journeyed since yesterday morning to 


the Said himself. She has returned 
with a signed order for safe-conduct for 
Barry Braxton.” 

Jacqueline handed it to him, the price- 
less slip of paper she had staked all to 
procure. He read it gravely. 

“T am not in your confidence, ma- 
dame,” he said with suave aloofness. 
“IT do not know what motive led you to 
secure this, but I know well your love 
of the Arabs and your support of their 
cause both here and in Arabia. At 
times sentiment may blind us to the 
real dangers that threaten. At this very 
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moment we are hopelessly at the mercy 
of the British, outwitted by this same 
man for whom you demand safety.” 

Mantzon stood somewhat in the 
shadow, smoking his cigarette imper- 
turbably, watching with moody eyes the 
face of the woman in the candlelight. 

“Just what do you mean?” She as- 
sumed the offensive instantly at Zaradi’s 
tone. “This is no time for subterfuge. 
I will speak plainly. I know that Brax- 
ton’s life is in danger. Lord Raver- 
sham himself was the victim of an at- 
tack, I believe, by Islam’s spies and 
agents. You, who are known as the 
eyes of the Said here in Cairo, know 
if I speak the truth. He lies in a 
critical state, discovered just in time to 
save his life, perhaps. The last person 
having official business with him was 
Braxton. He delivered into his hands 
a communication from Drake at the 
Porte.” 

“It is inconceivable that this might 


have happened here in Cairo without the 
knowledge of-——”’ 


Zaradi turned his head to look at 
Mantzon, checking him with the silent 
rebuke. He gave his attention to the 
countess with perfect courtesy and com- 
posure. 

“It is possible that, under stress of 
emotion, one may be led to exaggerate. 
Is there actual proof of any precon- 
ceived intent to kill Lord Raversham?” 

Sefore either one could answer the 
heavy, silken rug was lifted aside and 
Zélie de Marigny stepped into the room 
softly. She had wrapped a rose silk 
burnoose of Naida’s about her negligee. 
Her eyes were full of smoldering dev- 
iltry as they surveyed Jacqueline Ta- 
varin., 

“I accuse those two.” She pointed 
a long, attenuated forefinger at both 
Mantzon and the woiman she hated. 
“The Countess Tavarin has betrayed 


both English and Egyptian to save the . 


man whom she is interested in. She 
herself stole the original papers from 
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his trunk, which we were all ordered by 
you, Zaradi, to secure at any cost before 
they reached the English special com- 
missioner.” 

Zaradi’s hands shut tightly, unclosed, 
and shut again, as if he would have 
choked the words on her betraying lips. 
In her jealous hatred of the countess, 
she was unwittingly revealing his own 
complicity in the plot to steal Drake's 
letter. 

“Whoever tried to murder Lord 
Raversham to-night stole the Drake let- 
ter,” returned Jacqueline deliberately, 
“Tt is absurd to accuse me of this. Brax- 
ton was with me at the Café l’Orient 
when his room was entered and searched 
two nights ago.” 

“There was no search made two 
nights ago.” Zaradi spoke with quiet 
certainty. “There was no order given to 
kill Raversham.”’ 

He met the questioning, incredulous 
glance of the countess calmly. Zeélie 
laughed ironically. 
that she them herself 
from his rooms, which are directly be- 
neath, her own at the hotel, Look at 
her face. Is it not absolutely guilty?” 

The color had indeed flamed to the 
clear, pale skin of Jacqueline, but not 
from embarrassment caused by the un- 
expected attack. She spoke in a low, 
distinct voice, controlled, weil-bred. 

“T realize that you must protect those 
above you, Zaradi, and make no ex- 
planation, or even admit that you are 
aware of these happenings. I do not 
know what you mean when you speak of 
the Drake letter ss 

“T have not spoken of it; pardon, ma- 
dame.”’ His tone was suave and gentle. 
“T know nothing of any letter.” 

She turned to Mantzon with a gesture 
of despair. 

“At least you will regard this order 
from the Said himself,” she said. 

Zaradi’s brows drew together at the 
authoritative edge to her tone, the de- 
fiance that showed in her wide eyes. 


“I say stole 
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“I cannot be held responsible when 
I do not know where the man is,” he re- 
plied, folding his arms across his breast. 

“It is not hard to know that,” Zélie 
exclaimed triumphantly. “Seek your 
American at the House of Stars, where 
you have secluded your precious, delec- 
table lotus flower against all reaching 
hands of male desire.” 

“That is why we came here first.” 
The countess caught at the suggestion 
promptly. “He left word with Mr. 
Hays to come here if he did not re- 
turn.” 

“And for once you were right, ma- 
dame.” Zélie hurled the words with in- 
tense enjoyment of Zaradi’s blazing 
“She was used to decoy him 
here again and again. She was to be- 


eyes, 


guile and bewitch him until he forgot 
his mission ; she was set to rob him, here 
in this café, of his letter to Raversham, 
and she failed 

She stopped, frozen by the deadly 


” 


menace in the Egyptian’s eyes. With 
an effort she lighted a cigarette, laughed, 
shrugged her shoulders at them all, and 
sat on the edge of the desk, swinging 
one slippered foot nonchalantly. 

“IT believe she is right.” The coun- 
tess addressed Mantzon. “Barry told 
me that he was interested in the girl. 
Lady Raversham has already told us 
the truth about the stolen letter.” She 
turned to Zaradi. “I have not told you 
this. I have wanted you to act fairly 
with us. Lord Raversham has regained 
consciousness and has told what hap- 
pened to him. The letter delivered by 
Braxton was a blank. The original had 
already been stolen before it reached 
his hands. Madame de Marigny accuses 
me of this. How, I ask, was she even 
aware that a search had been made of 
Mr. Braxton’s rooms? How did she 
know the original had been taken?” 

“And Tom Hays saw a woman in 
Braxton’s rooms the first night he ar- 
rived.” Mantzon’s tone was cool and 
amused. “He told me this himself, 
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coming here to-night, because he be- 
lieves his friend has been betrayed by 
the dancing girl, Naida.” 

Zaradi heard and stared at him in 
astonishment, the first time he had 
shown emotion. With Cairo covered 
by his web of spies, it was incredible 
that Naida could have left the house 
without his knowledge. He himself had 
sent the Syrian boy Hadded to the 
rooms of the American at that hour, 
to open his trunk and portfolio with 
the duplicate set of keys brought from 
Constantinople by another Islam spy, on 
the same train with Barry himself. 

“Ask Mr. Hays to come here,” he 
said, striving for control. He smiled 
suddenly, nodding his head, his hand 
laid upon the volume he had just been 
reading. ‘The Prophet speaks the truth 
when he warns against the wiles of 
women. For one man’s love and safety, 
three women weave the ancient magic 
spell of enchantment, and bring to con- 
fusion the plans of the mighty. Put 
not your trust in the daughters of men 
for there is no faith in them. Their 
thoughts are as the wind of the night 
and the wave at dawn. Their lips speak 
not truth but guile to ensnare the sons 
of Allah. Their footsteps lead to the 
vale of darkness. How shall a man 
deliver his soul from their net!” 

He had crossed to the curtained archy 
way leading out on the terrace, and 
flung back the hanging rug. The breeze 
that ran before the dawn slipped into 
the room, rustling loose leaves of paper. 
Mantzon, who had left the room, re- 
turned now with Hays. He gave Zaradi 
one long look of suspicion and resent- 
ment at having been denied admittance 
to the conference. 

“Ah, it is Monsieur Hays, whom I 
had the pleasure of entertaining at my 
tea,” Zélie greeted him with amusement 
in her narrow-lidded eyes. “And he 
will tell us what he saw in the room of 
his friend.” 

“Zaradi wants to know more of what 
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you told me coming here,” Mantzon ex- 
plained. “Barry is not in this house. 
Suspicion points at the girl Naida——” 

“T saw her in his rooms,” Tom said 
with emphasis. “He was with me later 
when we found proof of her having 
been there, a little yellow satin slipper— 
mule, I think they call them—that she 
dropped in her flight.” 

Zaradi heard in silence, came slowly 
back down the three steps from the 
archway and, unlocking a drawer in the 
inlaid cabinet, he drew out the tiny mule 
left by Kali. 

“That’s the one,” Tom declared, pick- 
ing it up in his hand. “I saw it in 
Braxton’s rooms.” 

The laughter of Zélie filled the quiet, 
perfumed room. 

“All this he knew before,” she ac- 
cused. “Kali stole it from the trunk and 
brought it here to-night. And you 
speak of the guile of woman. What of 
the deviltry of men when they fight for 
the love of the woman they desire?” 

Zaradi struck the pendant brass cym- 
bal a sounding blow. When the sleepy 
Fahtooma appeared he ordered her to 
summon Haddad. 

“He has not returned during the 
night,” she said. 

“T hope both the countess and Mant- 
zon have made it clear,’ Tom said flatly, 
“that the American government will 
hold Egypt strictly to account if the life 
of Braxton is taken.” 

Zaradi bowed to him gravely. Sud- 
denly it seemed his own mind had 
clarified. The line of circumstance 
stretched before him, unbroken in its 
sequence. The dead monk in his gar- 
den, Caselli’s reticence and advice 
against investigation, the devotion of 
the boy Haddad to Naida. He looked 
at Zélie, and between the two there 
seemed to flash an undercurrent of com- 
mon import and understanding. 

“Tf you will but have confidence in 
me, Monsieur Hays,” he said quietly, 
“T will myself seek for your friend. It 


is impossible for you to go with me. 
I give you my most sacred word that I 
will protect him if it lies in my power.” 

The countess laid her hand over the 
paper which she had placed upon the 
desk. 

“May I remind you of the Said’s safe- 
conduct for Barry Braxton within the 
limits of Islam’s authority?” 

“Tt will be most sacredly observed,” 
Zaradi made obedience to his guests 
gravely, and ordered Fahtooma to light 
them down the narrow stone steps to 
the outer café. 

He turned to Zélie- when they were 
alone together. She smoked imper- 
turbably, eying him with expectant cau- 
tion, 

“You will remain here,” he ordered, 
“If you seek to escape you will be killed 
before you have crossed _ either 
threshold.” 

“And if you leave me here, there will 
be no house when you return,’ she 
flashed back hotly. “I will burn it to 
the ground.’ 

“My most admirable Zélie,” he smiled 
at her calmly, “you forget that I am 
a fatalist. I would suggest that you 
return to your couch and sleep a few 
hours. The day is already at the dawn- 


ing. Commend your life to Allah—you 


have no soul to worry over—and rest 
well.” 

After he had passed out she sat on 
the edge of the divan, staring before her 
with half-closed eyes. The fatalism of 
the Orient crept over her like a chilling 
mist in that silent, darkest hour before 
daybreak. 

The outlines of thé luxurious room 
faded. Instead she saw a strip of 
moonlit desert, the face of a man who 
had laughed at law and custom, long 
African nights of passion and wild 
quarreling before the summons had 
come for him to return to England. 
And she had waited patiently because 
she had really loved him. A year of 
watching for each steamer’s arrival, 
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each mail, each newcomer who might 
bring word of him. Then, news of 
his marriage in London to Evelyn 
Alastair-Ker. 

She had gone back to Cairo, unwilling 
to face the smiles of Paris at her de- 
sertion. Zaradi and Caselli had found 
her drifting about like a restless shadow 
in the night life of the cafés. Zaradi 
had realized her usefulness to his aims, 
and had trained her. Caselli had taught 
her forgetfulness of her own agony. 
It had been a relief from the reaction 
of self-pity and longing for revenge to 
find herself preying on other English- 
men and betraying them. 

Somewhere out in the perfumed 
night a bell struck the hour, metallic, 
resonant. From a_ near-by minaret 
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there arose the Ebed, the muezzin’s call 
an hour before daybreak. 

“T extol the perfection of Allah, the 
Existing forever and ever: the perfec- 
tion of Allah, the Desired, the Existing, 
the Single, the Supreme!” 

She let her cigarette burn to an ash, 
die out as the cry died away. Presently 
there arose another, nedrer, sweeter, a 
chant of young Coptic monks in the 
church back of the garden. It came to 
her ears compelling from the shadowed 
cloisters : 

“Benedicite 
salvatore!” 

The woman on the divan buried her 
face in her trembling hands, and shrank 
back low among the cushions as if a 
hand had been laid upon her arrestingly. 


Domine! Salve, Jesu, 


TO BE CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


LAUGH at death. I do not fear to die; 
And yet I tremble when I dream that I 
May cease to be before my work is done, 
As stars snuff out when comes the shining sun, 


Before the travail of my teeming brain, 

Its joyousness, its laughter, and its pain, 
Impart untos my pen its golden store, 

And that grim thing termed life shall be no more. 


© love, although I dream that death will come, 
Unheralded, and find me strangely dumb, 

This hope is mine, while I am sore afraid: 
Thou art a lyric that my soul has made. 


Enraptured, all the world will turn to thee, 
And, seeing thee, it will remember me! 
EpGArk DANIEL KRAMER, 
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A LETTER TO SANTA 


By JESSIE HENDERSON 
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ANTA, you know in my girlhood I eagerly 
Waited your coming, but that was long since. 
Always my stocking you filled, and not meagerly ; 
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I—as was natural—thought you a prince. 
Now I am wiser, and this is my plea to you: 
Cross off my address; don’t bother to stop; 
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Here is a seasonal greeting from me to you 








Pass me by, Santa; forget me, old top. 


Many a minute I’ve wasted in wondering 
What’s your idea of a suitable gift. 
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When I have reaped the reward of your blundering, 
I’ve failed a little to gather your drift 
And—this may seem a commercial position 


WU 


But, as vou know, we must let live, and live— 
Candor compels the unvarnished admission 
It's seldom I get half as good as I give. 


Therefore at Yuletide I feel apprehensive, 
Worried at thought of the quid and pro quo. 


Pass me up, Santa; you’re far too expensive 











A friend for the average modern to know. 
Back in the days when a dime was respectable 

Your playful habits perhaps were all right; 
Now your attentions are far from delectable. 

Hate me a little, dear Santa. Good night! 


Lid 
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Restless Wives 


By Louise Page 
Author of “The Black Villa,” etc. 


Re 


HEN the small white cart of 
W the R. F. D. carrier had 
rounded the bend in the hill 

road Cora Cady examined the day’s 
mail with eager, seeking eyes. Her 
hands held those addressed to Mrs. 


James Benson, each in turn, with a 
lingering, inquisitive touch. She loved 


just to finger the heavy, creamy en- 
velopes of invitations, to sniff at the 
faintly scented social notes, and one 


that held the aroma still of tobacco. 

She stopped short in the middle of 
the dry, red-brown road bordered in 
purple daisies and flaming sumac. 
Quick, drumming hoofbeats came down 
the mountain way, and her hazel eyes 
narrowed, following the lifting line of 
foliage until she could detect the wav- 
ing plume of violet smoke from the 
Benson cabin. They acted queer, for a 
happily married couple with loads of 
money. Web said there must be some- 
thing wrong. Why should they come 
up from New York and live there with- 
out any servants, only herself to do 
the work for them, when Pauline Ben- 
son’s father was a millionaire? 

She watched the mare come into 
view, a slim-legged chestnut thorough- 
bred shipped up specially for young 
Mrs. Benson to ride. Cora stared with 
veiled curiosity at the graceful, girlish 
figure in the trig English riding suit, 
high polished boots, and becoming cap 
pulled low over her closely curling 
brown hair. 


“Has he been here so soon?” she 
asked carelessly, reining up _ short. 
“Thanks, Mrs. Cady.” 

She took the letters, glanced at them 
without special interest, with Cora 
Cady’s wide, unblinking eyes taking in 
every detail of her personal appearance 
eagerly. She was a strangely anomalous 
figure in that setting, a superproduct of 
wealth’s cherishing, detached, exquisite, 
self-sufficient, with the flair of youth 
for free dominion. When she had 
wheeled the mare about and returned 
along the road to the cabin Cora sighed 
and drew her shoulder cape about her 
as if the air had cooled. 

“She ain’t good enough for him,” 
she said defiantly. “He needs a woman 
that’ll look after him; he needs tender- 
ness and caring for; and she’s just all 
fire; just blaze, blaze, blaze. He’ll find 
out.” 

Pauline Benson, Polly to her inti- 
mates, took the west fork when she 
found herself out of range of the hazel 
eyes, and rode to a spur of rock where 
she could sit and read her mail alone. 
A little smile curved her lips over 
Beverly Drake’s acknowledgment of a 
delayed bridge check. 

Thanks so much for check. At least, 
you’ve chosen an economical escapade, and 
since you had an irresistible desire to run 
off with some man, why not take your hus- 
band and be unique? Wilbur told me to-day 
he had several bets up on whether you'd 


last two weeks. Better come down for my 
Arabian ball anyway. 
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She frowned, and tore off the end of 
the gray envelope, running over the 
pages within intently, teeth pressing on 
her under lip. 

If I did not know why you went away, 
I would go mad thinking of you alone in 
some glorious, isolated spot with him. You're 
so altogether a good sport, Polly; it’s your 
abnormal sense of fair play that gets you 
into jams. Did you do it to tease me—or 
yourself? Anyway, I'll dare you to come 
back for the eighteenth. Bev says she'll 
spend fifty thousand to make it a success. 

She lifted her head to gaze off the 
long, overlapping ranges of the High- 
lands edging the horizon line. She 
hated the monotony of camp life, hated 
the loneliness of the mountains. It had 
really been a comic failure, she thought, 
this mighty effort to stir up romantic 
reactions after three years of married 
life. Possibly, if Jim had not consid- 
ered a long-distance line necessary to 
his daily routine, there might have been 
a chance. 

She ran over the remainder of the 
mail—bills, one from her father, and 
various invitations—before she mounted 
and let the mare take her own gait home. 
Wilbur’s challenge rang in her mind. 
There was no reason why she should 
not go down for the Drake ball, not if 
it amused her to do so. She reached 
the lower hilltop along the ridge road 
and stopped at the cabin, half hidden 
by the trees on three sides, and facing 
the west on the other. A _ lightning- 
blasted hemlock upreared itself in the 
background like a warning arm, a de- 
serted crow’s nest half tumbling from 
its top branches. 

She slipped from the saddle, let Shad- 
ow take her own gait to the little barn 
down the road, and heard Jim’s voice 
speaking over the wire. 

“Fine, Miss Russell. How about An- 
drews? How much? Great. I wish 
you'd get after Brainard. Tell him that 
I’m tied up here for a while, but you 
hold power of attorney to close any 
time for me. All right. Call me if any- 
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thing breaks.” He saw Potiy standing 
in the open doorway, watching him with 
her level, disinterested gaze. “Good- 
by. Thanks ever so much.” He hung 
up the receiver, made some notations 
on the desk pad, and asked, “Have a 
good ride, dear?” 

“Wonderful,” 
ically. 


she answered lacon- 
“Thrilling.” 

She tossed the mail on the desk be- 
fore him, reserving her personal letters. 
A huge boulder sawn in three parts 
smoldered in the high rock fireplace. 
She went over to it, looking down with 
dreamy eyes, her back to him. When 
he tried to turn her about in his arms 
she put up a repelling hand. 

“Now what?” he demanded. 
cause I called the office ? 
ridiculous. It 
sary.” 

“I know. Absolutely necessary that 
you consult with your sympathetic sec- 
retary at any hour you feel like it. Jim, 
you're a bad manager with your women. 
You lack finesse.” She smiled at him 
over shoulder. ‘You hardly give 
for deduction or pride. You 
dash at me for running around with Wil- 
bur and _ others, too much 
money, neglecting the beautiful, roman- 
tic issues of life. You demand that I 


“Be- 
Dear, don’t be 


was absolutely neces- 


one 
us credit 


spending 


drop everything and come up here with 
you and be ideally happy in this for- 


Dear heart, it can’t be done 
—not with you trailing a telephone wire 
after you to keep up your daily intimacy 
with Irene Russell. And I don’t blame 
you at all, Jim. I’m bored myself—ut- 
terly, fiendishly. I hate everything up 
here; this beastly shack, your everlast- 
ing hills, your primitive life, and most 
of all that queer, staring, cat-eyed wom- 
an who looks at me as if 
sort of freak.” 

“You are, to her, probably the per- 
sonification of all she ever dreamt that 
a woman might be with love and money 
to cherish her.” 

“Is that why she is so addicted to 


saken spot. 


I were some 
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serving you, | wonder? You seem capa- 
ble of inspiring unlimited, impersonal 
devotion in all women but me.” She 
smiled back at him, picked up a red 
morocco engagement pad from the desk, 
and read its entries with lifted brows: 

“Waiked in woods. Saw black fox. 
Fished. Rode for mail. Spoke to Mrs, 
Cady. Watched Jim chop wood. Spoke 
to Mr. Cady.” 

Quickly she took up a pencil and 
wrote across the pages with a dash: 

“Letters, thank God.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, threw a 
fresh cigarette into the fireplace, and 
started for the door. 

“Jim,” she called, “I am going down 
for Bev Drake’s Arabian ball to-morrow 
night. Will you go with me? Frankly, 
aren't you fed up with this place?” 

“So His tanned, absorbed 
face turned on her with quick accusa- 
tion. “I'd hardly take you back to the 
one thing I brought you away from.” 

“Do I need permission?” Her brown 
eyes held a challenge. “You have ‘No 


soon: 


Trespassing’ signs all over your prop- 


” 


erty up here, Jim, but 

“T don’t think you’d get very far with- 
out it,” he interposed grimly. “We 
came up here on a truce, didn’t we, 
Polly? You blamed me for your mode 
of living because I had neither the time 
nor the inclination to join with you in 
a ceaseless round of pleasure. I never 
blamed you. I blamed your father r 

“You'll leave my father out of this, 
please.” 

“But he is solely responsible for a 
girl of your type. You get a kick out 
of spending money, out of always doing 
the superlative act. 
bling blood in you. 
extravagant. 


You’ve got gam- 
You’re recklessly 
You want to play for 
high stakes in everything you take a 
hand in. That last little trip to Havana 
with your father cost me thousands, 
lost on his string of horses that never 
win,” 
Her lip curved in quick scorn. 


“Jim, you’re the saddest piker I’ve 
ever known. I honestly believe you 
brought me up here because it was 
cheap.” 

He threw up both hands with a 
gesture of hopelessness; walked from 
her and back again to the fire, staring 
down at the lithe, arrogant figure loung- 
ing back easily in the deep camp chair. 

“Polly, don’t you love me any more?” 

“That’s the wrong suggestion, sweet- 
heart,” Polly returned carelessly. “You 
must say in a masterful tone: ‘Polly, you 
do love me; you adore me. I am the 
only man you have ever given a damn 
for in your whole life. I arouse you; 
I interest you; I irritate you only to 
conquer you.’ That’s the way to talk 
to a woman, Jim, if you want to con- 
vince her. You're too abstract!” 

“Ts that Wilbur’s line of talk?” 

“Yes,” she answered deliberately, 
without affectation or embarrassment. 
“He’s very positive.” 

“Polly, listen to me. Do you want 
to go back to New York just to see him 
again? Have you heard from him?” 

She tossed the letter along the length 
of the oak table toward him carelessly. 

“Want to read it? I bet him a hun- 
dred dollars I would be back for the 
Arabian ball and he bet that you 
wouldn’t let me come down. Chance 
to save money, dearest. I’m going.” 

He did not even glance at the let- 
ter. 


“How have I failed you, Polly? I 
love you with my whole life and soul, 
and you know it. I never play around 
with other women. If you had some 
men for a husband 

She patted a yawn back on her lips. 

“Jim, you’re perfect. I know it, only 
you’re uninteresting, and you do little 
unethical things that irritate me, like 
swinging that private line up here into 
our mountain paradise so you can chat 
with Irene Russell any time you feel 
the need of stimulation. Why, don’t 
you know that, if you really loved me, 
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you wouldn’t give a rap whether all 
New York took a tumble into the bay 
so long as you had me here alone? 
You’re cursed with constancy, Jim, 
without diplomacy or diversity. I’m go- 
ing down on the three thirty-five.” 

She started for the sleeping room, 
turning at the door to look back at him 
with the willful, expectant eyes of a 
child. He stood motionless, staring 
into the fire, his shoulders drooping. 
How stupid he was, she thought, not to 
come back at her. If he would only 
rage at her, show that he cared—any- 
thing but brooding and sulking. She 
shrugged her shoulders willfully, and 
went into the inner room to pack her 
trunk. 

Jim was still standing there thinking 
when Cora Cady stepped into the oblong 
of sunlight at the open doorway. She 
carried a covered market basket on her 
arm, a red-and-white checkered table- 
cloth folded about its contents. 

“T’ve brought up some bread 
cake and biscuits, the kind you 
fresh baked,” she said softly. 
Mis’ Benson got back yet?” 

“Yes,” he replied absently; “she’s in 
her room.” 


and 
like, 
“Ain't 


The suppressed desire of the lonely 
mountain woman flamed to her eyes as 


she looked him up and down, at the 
tall, athletic figure, the virile strength of 
him, the boyish aloofness that was part 
of his attraction for women. She low- 
ered her Polly 
stepped into the room, stripped of her 
riding suit, a costly negligee thrown 
hastily on about her, amber velvet 
trimmed in rich brown sable, a ridicu- 
lous thing to wear up in the wilderness, 
and yet it belonged to her by sheer 
right of conquest. 

“IT want your hhusband to take 
down to the station, Mrs, Cady,” 
said clearly. 


gaze consciously as 


me 
she 
“I’m going to the city for 
a few days. You'll take good care of 
Mr. Benson, I’m sure.” 

“Yes, I’ve always cooked for him and 
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cleaned up when he’s been up here,” 
Cora said eagerly. “I'll see after him 
while you’re gone. What train you 
taking ?” 

“The three twenty. 
look after the mare, too. 
her neglected.” 

Cora’s glance traveled curiously from 
one to the other. Benson, silent and 
morose, staring into the dying fire, his 
wife with her radiant, defiant air, her 
nonchalant indifference to his mood or 
wishes. She slipped away from the 
cabin, unnoticed by either, down the 
winding, red road, muttering over and 
over to herself. 

“Blaze, that’s all she is; just blaze. 
She’s going to burn away his love if 
she don’t watch out. He ain’t the kind 
to stand everything. He’s too good for 
her.”” She stopped to look back at the 
cabin and a 


Tell Web to 


I don’t want 


came in her voice. 
She pressed her arm against her eyes 
passionately. “God, when I'd just die 
for him any minute of my life, and he 
never even looks at me, no more than 
if I dust under his feet and the 
sun was in his eyes.” 

She hurried on down the road to her 
own shack, and found Web cleaning a 
brace of partridges in the woodshed. 
She gave him Polly's orders briefly, 
avoiding the knowing leer in his nar- 
rowed eyes. 

“Didn't last long, did it? You keep 
away from up there, you hear? I won't 
have you trotting food up to him when 
you're too lazy to cook anything decent 
for me.” 

She and slipped into the 
cabin, her fingers pressed over her tight 


choke 


was 


shivered 


lips, her eyes filled with the restless- 
ness of a hunting cat, as Polly had said. 
She heard Web starting up his ram- 
shackle jitney he had bought in at an 
auction ; heard him start off up the road 
to the watching ea- 
gerly at the curtained window, she saw 


$enson place, and, 


them drive by, the slender, erect figure 
beside Web, wrapped in the  fur- 
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trimmed brown cape, the flash of her 
ivory-white face, her fps that were like 
a fleck of curled rose leaves, her long- 
lashed eyes with their trick of sweep- 
ing contempt. Slowly Cora smiled after 
them, her hands pressed close to her flat 
breast, smiled and went to the iron 
cook stove to stir up the fire. He liked 
fried chicken and corn bread for his 
supper. 

Once on the train Polly relaxed with 
a deep breath and a soft laugh to her- 
self. She would surprise them all. 
After all, why make a tragic issue out 
of the Arabian ball? It was Bev 
Drake’s grand fall opening. She always 
overdid things, but it was sure to be a 
gaysome affair. If Jim had only made 
a fight for it, had followed her, had 
absolutely forbidden her to go, instead 
of slumping dejectedly! He didn’t un- 
derstand women and their reactions. 
She could forgive anything but indiffer- 
ence. It was his peculiar curse; mad 
over her one minute, overlooking her 
existence the minute business affairs de- 
manded his attention. 

It had happened even on their wed- 
ding day, she thought resentfully. They 
had given the bridal party the slip, stolen 
from the back entrance of the gorgeous 
new home on upper Fifth Avenue that 
had been her father’s wedding gift 
to her, and made for the French line 
pier in a taxi. Just before sailing time 
a messenger had arrived with a tele- 
gram for Jim. She could see him now 
as he read it, the fire of love and desire 
dying in his gray eyes, the keen, specu- 
lative look, the tightening of his lips. 

“Listen, dear, we'll have to take the 
next boat. Luiz Aguero arrives to-mor- 
row from Argentina. It means about 
eight millions for the firm, if we lose 
that concession, and I’m the only one 
who speaks Spanish and met him down 
there this spring. I know you'll be a 
good sport, Polly. It’s all for you, after 
all.” 


“Surely,” she had said slowly. And 
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when he left her standing a moment by 
the seaward rail she had dropped her 
flowers down into the river, two dozen 
roses he had given her, and watched 
them float on the swift current out of 
sight. The telegram had been from 
Irene Russell, Jim’s confidential secre- 
tary. It seemed as if her own resent- 
ment dated from that postponement of 
a magical moment that could never be 
captured again. She felt as if a rubber 
stamp had been imprinted across their 
marriage: “Business permitting.” 

Twice in the three years she had met 
the secretary: once out of pure curi- 
osity ; once during Jim’s motor accident, 
when she had come every day to the 
house with his mail for dictation. The 
first time she had gone down to the 
Ramsay & Benson offices in Broad 
Street on the pretense of seeing Jim. 
Irene Russell had met her instead; had 
told her simply that Mr. Benson was 
engaged in an important conference. 
Was there any message she would like 
to leave? Polly’s glance had encom- 
passed her in one sweeping look. The 
girl’s manner was impersonal, courte- 
ous, yet she felt judgment passed on 
her, on her luxurious Paris apparel, on 
her exquisite uselessness. Later, at the 
time of the accident, Polly had avoided 
meeting her after their first encounter 
in the corridor outside Jim’s bedroom 
door. 

“He has just fallen asleep,” Irene 
had whispered anxiously. “The nurse 
does not wish him disturbed.” 

They were sorry for him, these wom- 
en; sorry because he had a girl like her 
for his wife. If they only knew that it 
was her father who put up most of the 
money to pay her bills; who had given 
her her home and furnished it through- 
out; who had lavished jewels on her, 
riding horses, automobiles, anything she 
wanted. She was not costing Jim 
Benson very much, she thought hotly. 
And the best he could say in return was 
to accuse her father of extravagance, 
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of gambling for high stakes. She was 
proud of him for it, proud to hear the 
way men spoke of Ches Everton! She 
closed her eyes, the rhythmic vibration 
of the frain lulling her to drowsiness. 

Later that evening she dined with 
Everton at the Ritz. He listened admir- 
ingly to her. sketchy account of her es- 
cape. 

“Do him good,” he said cordially. 
“Forget it all, sweetheart. You’re not 
common clay. How about a little run 
down to New Orleans? I want to see 
the Alameda sweepstakes. Took a 
chance on sending Butterfly down for 
it.” 

“No, [I’m back after Bev 
Drake’s ball to-morrow night, unless he 
changes his mind and follows me.” She 
smiled over at him, resting her own un- 
rest in his opulence of confidence. 

“All right. I'll lay a thousand for 
you on Butterfly, and give you a birth- 
day party that will give the little town 
a new quiver. Seen Wilbur yet?” 


going 


She lifted her eyebrows amusedly, 
glancing beyond him to the semicircle 
of: secluded tables at their right. 

“T don’t have to look very far.” 


He was with Mrs. Drake and two 
others, Lansing Fisher and Esmé Blair. 
Lansing saw her first and rose to sa- 
lute. Wilbur signaled to her with his 
eyes, the telling glance of assurance that 
always interested her against her will. 
Later they annexed the Drake party for 
an adjournment to Everton’s favorite 
dancing club. She found herself in 
Wilbur’s arms for the first dance. 

“Where’s the lawful 
asked. 

“Am I my husband’s keeper?” 
lifted provocative lashes 
mittal eyes. 

“But you came down 
my letter.” 

“T don’t like to lose a bet.” 

They circled the floor in silence, and 
Polly yielded to the old easy charm 
of his guiding. It removed all respon- 


guardian?” he 


She 
from noncom- 


after you got 


Ainslee’s 


sibility, merely to relax in his close 
arms and feel that it meant everything 
to him to have her there again. She 
refused two cut-ins from men who rec- 
ognized her. Once in a flash she saw 
Beverly Drake sitting alone at their 
table, watching Wilbur and herself. She 
was annoyirig her; slight compensation 
for the money Polly had lost at bridge 
the past six months in the Drake home, 

“What time shall I call for you to- 
morrow night?” he asked finally. 
“Why not have dinner with me some- 
where ?” 

“Can’t. Not in costume.” 

“Wrap yourself in a cloak. 
a room at Henri’s. 
pretty Polly, please?” 

“T don’t mind at Henri’s.” 
teasingly: “Ask and 
too.” 

When she reache:! home three 
distance calls had come for her, 
ler said, all from Mr. Benson. 

“He seems very anxious, ma'am, and 
asked particularly if you would kindly 


I'll get 
Please, Polly, 
She added 
Bev Lansing, 
long- 


the but- 


call him up as soon as you came in.” 

“T see. All right, Meade.” She ran 
lightly upstairs, two flights to her own 
suite of The little taffeta- 
gowned Louis Quartorze figure over the 
telephone on her desk seemed to regard 
her quizzically as she paused before it 
A mental picture of the cabin came be- 
fore her, the utter loneliness of the au- 
tumn night, the log blaze in the gray- 
rock fireplace, Jim sitting before it, 
smoking, perhaps stretched out on the 
fur-covered couch, waiting for the New 
York long-distance call from her. She 
smiled down at the tilted, tinted face,’ 
and turned into her bedroom. It was 
after one. He would hardly call again. 
Still— 

She fell asleep listening for the bell 
to ring. 

The following day was monopolized 
by her costume. Beverly 
Drake, she knew, would wear all of her 
jewels festooned on a Scheherazade 


rooms. 


need of a 
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creation. She had always preferred de- 
signing her own gowns. At Vallée’s, 
Lucien himself would defer to her 
taste, and plead for the privilege of 
copying her designs. She spent the en- 
tire morning in conference with Denise, 
his chief of staff, evolving the proper 
gown, and exhibited the result to her fa- 
ther delightedly at seven thirty. 

Everton eyed her whimsically. Her 
indiscretions were a compliment to his 
own esprit. She turned about slowly, 
a slim, perfect figure sheathed in sil- 
ver, her brown hair banded in diamonds, 
Long strands of emeralds hung from 
wrist to shoulder ; pendants of diamonds 
and emeralds drooped from her white 
slim throat. 

“How the devil did you ever get into 
it?” he asked. “Looks like that girl 
in the ‘Forest Enchantment.’ ” 

“T am the wish of the Prince Arzad,” 
Polly trailed a silver, jeweled fish tail 
the length of the room and back; “sup- 
posed to be shown only by moonlight; 
might call it ‘Sweet Dreams.’ Don’t 
wait for me, dearest. I’m going to 
dinner with Wilbur at Henri’s. Meet 
you at Bev’s around eleven.” 


A few minutes before ten Jim’s mud- 
splashed roadster stopped in front of 
his home. Meade opened the doors be- 
fore he could use a key. 

“Mrs, Benson's out, sir,” he answered 
to Jim’s quick query. “I understood 
she was dining at Henri’s, and later 
going on to Mrs. Spencer Drake’s 
\rabian ball.” 

“With Mr. Everton, I 
Jim's tone was quiet. 

“No, sir.” Meade paused meaningly. 
“Not with Mr. Everton, sir.” 

Jim nodded and turned about, retrac- 
ing his steps to the car. It was an 
hour before the theater rush. He made 
his way quickly down Fifth Avenue, 
turning off in the East Forties to Park 
\venue. As he lined the car up before 


presume ?” 


Henri’s several groups of people in 
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Arabian costumes came _lingeringly 
down to wait for private car calls. He 
recognized Polly’s figure instantly in 
the brilliant glow from the crystal 
foyer light. Wilbur was speaking to 
her in an undertone, and she laughed 
without looking up at him. They en- 
tered a limousine and drove away up- 
town, Jim following closely behind. 
Through the oval window he could see 
Wilbur’s head bending over her; their 
shadows appeared to blend, and Jim 
saw red. Grimly, recklessly he jammed 
on the accelerator, and the roadster shot 
ahead with deadly aim straight for the 
back of the closed car. 

There came the smash of collision, 
Jim’s face dead white and hopeless. 
Other cars stopped about them. He 
stepped from his own car in time to see 
Polly emerge unhurt, Wilbur’s arm 
about her. The back wheel and gas tank 
on the limousine were a twisted wreck. 
His own radiator was smashed. As 
Polly recognized him there came into 
her eyes a new look of intense contempt 
and rebellion. 

“Just what is the meaning of this?” 
she demanded. “You might have killed 
me.” 

“My brakes appear to be as defective 
as your own,” Jim returned curtly. 

She turned to an empty taxi that had 
stopped with the other cars, and hailed 
the driver to the curb. 

“T’m going back home,” she told Wil- 
bur. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked. 

“More than I have ever been in my 
life,” she said with a break in her voice. 

Once in her own home she turned 
to her father for support in the stand 
she intended taking. She summoned 
him from his club and told him she 
would not see Jim after the risk he had 
taken from sheer, groundless jealousy. 
Everton upheld her positively. It was 
her house to do with as she pleased. 
She was not obliged to receive even the 
man who happened to be her husband if 
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he offended her. When Jim returned 
an hour or so later he found himself 
confronted with Ches Everton, and Pol- 
ly’s ultimatum, delivered with consider- 
able unction. 

“You've got yourself to blame, old 
man,” Everton declared pleasantly, re- 
garding the tip of his cigar. “Polly’s 
high spirited. You can't treat a woman 
like that as you would a hackney, you 
know. She’s a thoroughbred. Of 
course she has nothing to lose as I will 
keep up everything for her as I have 
in the past. I wouldn't stir up a lot of 
smoke this thing. She seems 
rather annoyed over this Miss Russell 
and some lonely female in the moun- 
tains.” 

“It’s damned nonsense,” Jim blurted 
out. “She knows perfectly well that 
I'd never look at either of them. Miss 
Russell is a part of the office equip- 
ment. Mrs. Cady is a crass, unedu- 
cated, neglected wife. Polly enjoys 
deviling me with haphazard suspicions 
and the ceaseless charge that I am neg- 
lecting her for my business. She knows 
that I never think of any other woman 
in the world but her.” 

“Thinking never satisfies any woman. 
You’ve got to tell it to them, and write 
it to them, and prove it to them every 
day in the week. 
with Polly, because she has been raised 


over 


[ frankly sympathize 


in a different atmosphere as my daugh- 
ter. I believe in spending money on a 
woman. It makes them happy and con- 
tented. And you are a tightwad, Jim, 
you can’t deny it. It embarrasses Polly 
with her friends.” 

“I’m saving for her. I believe in 
a cash basis, not credit everlastingly. 
And I am going to see my wife to-night 
with or without her permission.” 

“Polly is at a hotel,” Everton said 
calmly. “She is going South with me 
for a little trip. I’d advise you to cool 
down, jim.” 


They returnea in time for Polly’s 


Ainslee’s 


birthday a month later. She had sent 
back Jim’s daily letters and telegrams 
unopened, and had refused to respond 
to any long-distance calls. 

Everton had consulted his lawyer, and 
the result was to be a trip to Paris dur- 
ing the winter when Polly’s wedding 
vows could be pleasantly and painlessly 
dissolved. She listened to the plan with 
wide, dreamy eyes, wondering where 
Jim was, why he was not bombarding 
the house now that she had returned to 
New York. 

“You don’t have to worry any more, 
not with dad paying the bills.” Ever- 
ton had tossed a jewel case into her 
lap, and smiled assuredly. “We'll show 
that young piker that Ches Everton's 
girl is an expensive necessity for any 
man.” 

The night before her birthday while 
they were at dinner a telegram came. 
She stretched out her hand to 
take it eagerly when her father tore it 
read the cod 


almost 


open. As he 


message at 


the color rose in his smooth- 
shaven, untroubled face. 


a glan 
There was no 
answer, he said; merely a business de- 
tail from Pittsburgh. H 
to run over for 
the morni1 be back before midnight. 
After Pol left him he 
moodily, wondering whether or not to 
call off the party. He had always 
topped his troubles in the past. Side- 
stepping the crucial moment had become 
a happy habit. 

Upstairs Polly the effect 
of a Basque gypsy camp in the great cen- 
ter hall. Wilbur had been 
her, had slipped a 


would have 
a special conference in 
1g; 


ly had smoked 


considered 


waiting for 
bracelet of loosely 
linked emeralds over her slim wrist, and 
retained the hand. 

“What sort of zithers and guitars do 
Spanish gypsies use?” she asked imper- 
sonally. ‘Ferris sent me a lot of bo- 
hemian junk.” 

Suddenly she found herself caught in 
a close, helpless embrace, his lips seek- 
ing hers as she fought to free herself. 
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With all her strength she struck him 
across his mouth, and he laughed at 
her. Jim would not have spoken to 
her for days if she had done the same 
to him. 

“When you leave for Paris 
month I’m going, too,” he said. 


next 


It had a chilling, awakening effect on 
her. Nothing else had made the situ- 
ation such an inevitable issue forcing it- 
self upon her. She did not want to be 
free from Jim. She knew she loved 
him, and hated him in the same breath 
fiercely for not putting up a fight for 
her. Wilbur had become a welcome 
factor in her daily life merely because 
he took the trouble to please and interest 
her. 

following evening she threw 

lf into the spirit of the hour with 

a hidden recklessness. Everton’s hand 
had lavishly spendthrift. She 
knew he would be pleased at the com- 
ment of a society reporter seeking an 
interview 


been 


that it was the most exclusive 
expensive party of the year. She 
turned from him quickly to Dorgan, her 
own chauffeur, as he waited to speak 
with her. 


and 


“Not on that train, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Benson is expected?” asked the 
reporter quickly. 

She evaded 


answering, yet it hurt 


her. Wilbur came up to her, claim- 
She 
Somehow, with- 
out special reason, she felt oddly keyed 
up, nerves that resented the slightest 


ing eagerly the first dance. 
him to Beverly Drake. 


sent 


strait When a 
telegram came from her father she read 
it with puzzled eyes. 


. restlessly apprehensive. 


Sorry not to be with you. 
est tim 


Have the great- 
Love to the only girl. 
Dap. 


ever, 


As she was dancing with Wilbur she 
caught the gaze of Murray Drake fol- 
lowing her with a curious expression, 
almost amused tolerance with a hint of 
cruelty underlying it. He had never 

9—Ains. 
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liked her father, had always been jeal- 
ous of his popularity and brilliant, in- 
tuitive success in business. She tried 
to rid herself of the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong, but it followed her 
even to the gayest moment when Lans- 
ing Fisher rose to give her birthday 
toast out in the great Florentine dining 
salon that had been one of her accom- 
plished whims. When he had finished 
Drake rose. 

“I wish to propose a toast to one 
whom we all wish were with us to- 
night, to the prince of good fellows, the 
cheeriest, luckiest man we know, the one 
who always shares a good thing with 
his friends, Ches Everton!” 

Polly sat thrilled and content at the 
cheers and applause. She rose impul- 
sively. 

“T want to answer the toast to my 
father: the most generous man in the 
world; the most lovable. I am glad 
you appreciate him as I do.” The tears 
rose to her wide, dark eyes from sheer 
happiness. She Wilbur’s 
gaze. More than anything on earth 
she wanted Jim beside her in his right- 
ful place. Meade murmured a word in 
her ear. She was wanted on the tele- 
phone. As she excused herself Drake 
also rose. and followed her out to the 
corridor booth. 

“Polly, let me answer that for you,” 
he said sharply. “Don’t ask questions. 
I know what I’m doing.” 

“Why, how absurd! 
stand,” 


avoided 


I don’t under- 
She passed him by, straight 
for the booth, and closed the door after 
her. 

He swung it open, his face set and 
dogged. 

“Tf that’s your father, 1 want to speak 
to him.” 

Polly never noticed him. She lis- 
tensed tensely, her eyes closing once at 
the hurried message on long distance 
from her father’s secretary. 

“When?” she demanded, 
Then there came a low, 


“When ?” 
hurt moan 
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from her lips; she bent her head until 
it rested on the mouthpiece. “Oh, God, 
no, no, please!” 

“Give me that phone!” Drake took 
it from her, one arm around her as she 
swayed back. “That you, Tommy? 
This is Drake. Is he smashed? Damn 
him! I’m in for about half a million 
myself. Expected this would break; 
heard it to-day late. You can take up 
what’s left of him on a shovel by the 
time we get through. Tell him that for 
me.” 

Polly heard and set her teeth. 
all, she was Ches Everton’s girl. He 
had never gone under. It had been his 
own fine, big spirit that had buoyed 
him up, they said. She smiled defiantly 
at Drake as they left the booth. 

“T’ll tell this, if you please, 
Drake, right now.” 

“You’d better break up this last fool 
party that he’ll never pay for, and wake 
up, Polly,” he answered grimly. “He’s 
gone under for about thirty million, 
counting different banks that are in- 
volved in the smash.” 

“T know,” she said. 
that. Do you know what Tommy just 
told me? He's had a stroke. 
He’s not expected to live through the 
night.” 

“You've nothing to 
Drake grinned at her 
“He’s clever as a fox. 


After 


Mr. 


“Tt’s worse than 


severe 


worry over.” 
sardonically. 


He’s tied up 


all his assets, handed them over to you. 
This house is yours, and the Newport 
estate, the yacht, Lenox farm, bungalow 
at Palm Beach. Oh, his only girl is well 


provided for, and they can’t take a 
nickel away from you. You're safe, 
and we’re sunk.” 

Polly did not answer. When she re- 
entered the dining salon the look on 
her white face silenced the laughter and 
talking. She spoke very quietly, stand- 
ing at the head of the longest Italian 
banquet table, the flickering, amber glow 
from the tall altar candles lighting up 
her masses of dusky brown hair and the 


Ainslee’s 


creamy pallor of her face and throat, 
She told them just what had happened, 
Ches Everton was bankrupt, and with 
him he would carry down those who 
had trusted him. 

Beverly Drake made a little grimace, 
and picked up the costly cigarette case 
of gold and enamel that lay beside her 
place. 

“Small favors thankfully received,” 
she said in an undertone to Lansing 
Fisher. 

“Listen, please,” Polly begged, a mist 
before her eyes at the rising, menacing 
clamor of voices. “My father has been 
amazingly generous to me always. I 
will set everything that he has ever given 
to me—everything—to meet his debts, 
and pay you all back what you have 
lost through your confidence in him, 
He may not live through this; he is 
dangerousy ill now. I beg of you to 
be patient, and to,forgive him. I am 
willing now to stand here and auction 
off everything to prove my good faith.” 
She stripped her fingers of rings; the 
long pendant earrings from her ears; 
the necklace of diamonds that had been 
his latest birthday gift to her. Her 
eyes shone brilliantly as she mounted the 
chair behind her, and called to them 
to bid. 

“Bid, for Heaven’s sake, bid! I never 
was more in earnest in my life,” she 
begged passionately. “I'll pay you back 
every dollar he owes you.” 

A dead silence hung over the room, 
broken by Bev Drake’s whisper to her 
husband. 

“Get me that necklace.” 

Drake smiled sneeringly. 

“Fine bluff. How do we know it’s 
paid for?” 

Polly turned to him. 

“If it isn’t, I'll make it good, This 
house cost two million, and I’ll sell it 
and everything in it before I get 
through. You don’t have to worry one 
bit, Mr. Drake. I give you my word.” 

Through it all she was aware of Wil- 
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bur quietly smoking one cigarette after 
another, watching her with intent scru- 
tiny. When the moment finally arrived 
and they had all gone he waited to 
speak with her alone. 

“Don’t,” she said as he tried to take 
her in his arms. “Call up Pittsburgh 
for me, and see if he’s alive.” 

“Polly, you were gorgeous. I love 
you. I want you to know I’m right here 
beside you.” 

“Are you?” she smiled slowly, grief 
in her eyes. “I'd rather face this en- 
tirely alone, Wilbur, if you don’t mind. 
I'm not afraid.” 


The following morning as she was 
leaving for Pittsburgh Benson called to 
see her. She listened to him almost as 
she had to Wilbur, dispassionately, im- 
personally, only resenting his pity. No, 
she told him, there was nothing he could 
do to help her in any way. When he 
tried to plead with her, to start the old 
arguments, she shook her head. 

“T can pull through, thanks. 
want I'll fight alone.” 

“I presume 


I don't 
you, 
you have 


already made 


said. “I have no de- 
I only thought I might 
be of some help now, Polly. Drake 

ld me what you’re doing to settle up. 

great. I can’t tell you how much I 
admire your nerve.” 

Why,. why did he keep on talking, 
she wondered with dull, insistent pain? 
If he would and hold her 
silently close in his arms, with her face 
pressed against his throat in the old 
wa) If he would just try to under- 
stand how she needed love and under- 


Standing ! 


your plans,” he 
sire to interfere. 


only stop, 


66 


f course, if you feel this way still 


toward 
You 


cha 


out of it. 
me if you 


“T'm 
get 


me,” he said, 
where to 
ge your mind.” 

It seemed to her then that this was 
the end of all between them. She had 
hoped before, that he would understand 
she had not been in deadly earnest, that 


know 
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she had acted as she had simply to pique 
and arouse him from his apparent in- 
difference. Even while they were an- 
tagonistic in many ways, they had loved 
irresistibly, drawn back to each other 
after every quarrel with stronger force. 
Now, she went ahead after arranging 
for the settlement of her father’s obli- 
gations planning a future that would 
begin with her divorce in Paris. 

Everton had failed to rally from the 
shock of his financial crash. After his 
death Jim had tried to see her again, 
and she had secluded herself absolutely 
from him. He had never liked or ap- 
proved of her father, she knew. Now, 
she decided fiercely, he should not have 
any opportunity of proving to her how 
right he had been concerning Everton’s 
reckless extravagance and plunging 
speculation. 

She had planned to sail on the 
twenty-third of December. With funds 
at the bank overdrawn, she had liqui- 
dated everything that was left, even to 
the first diamond ring her father had 
given her. All that Jim’s money had 
paid for she reserved to be sent to him. 
Wilbur called daily whether she would 
see him or Usually they had tea 
together in the sun-flooded room she 
liked best overlooking the Park. She 
had forced a truce between them, and 
he adhered to it with reluctance, as the 
price of being permitted to see her, at 
all. 

“After I come back——” she had 
hesitated. “Well, I don’t know. 
You're really a dear, Wilbur, to put 
up with my whims and moods, I'm get- 
ting to depend on you terribly, but I 
don't love you one bit.” 

“I’m a poor, patient devil,” he had 
told her cheerfully. “I’m not worried 
at all, thank you.” 

She had assured herself against: im- 
mediate need of money in a curious 
way. She went direct to Lucien Val- 
lée himself, and told him she wanted a 
position as designer of exclusive fash- 


not. 
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ions. It was the one thing she knew 
she could make a success of. She pre- 
ferred to be placed with his Paris es- 
tablishment the first six months, And 
Vallée had been rejoiced to acquiesce. 

“Madame has been my best cus- 
tomer,” he told her. ‘“‘Now she shall 
be my greatest business asset” 

The house and furniture had been bid 
in by Drake at Beverly’s express order. 
They were to take possession the first 
of the year. Polly had no desire to 
linger over what was inevitable. She 


hesitated once only, on her way down- 
stairs, before the little Louis Quartorze 
taffeta and pink 


figure in turquoise 
rosebuds. 

“No, I shan’t call him,” she told it 
gravely. “You've tempted me too many 
times. He doesn’t care, Pierrette, I 
assure you.” 

It was after eight. She was late as 
it was, stopping again for a final word 
with Meade, who was to remain and at- 
tend the last details for her. His sym- 
pathetic gloom hastened her departure. 
It was a relief, just for the last time, 
to have dinner with Wilbur at Henri’s, 
to find the latter smiling, obsequious 
as ever, imperturbable. 

Wilbur himself was different this last 
two hours with her. He was not in- 
sistent, nor troublesome with yearnings 
to hold her back. His eyes, as they 
gazed into her own across the narrow 
table, were full of his old quizzical non- 
chalance. 

“TI won’t be back before July,” she 
told him finally. “You’ve been terribly 
decent and patient and all that, Wil- 
bur. -I can’t thank you enough.” 

“Handsomely said, Polly. I bow.” 

She glanced at her watch restlessly. 

“IT want to go on board to-night. I 
don’t want any friendly farewells, or re- 
porters to write my social obituary. 
And I think I will go to the pier alone.” 

Wilbur was watching the peculiar be- 
havior of Henri. He had been called 
out into the reception salon, and had 
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returned with a startled, undisguised 
look on his broad, Gallic countenance, 
He glanced at their table dubiously, 
walked hastily away, and when they 
passed out together he stammered as 
he wished madame all the good fortune 
and happiness in life. 

“I’m going down with you,” Wilbur 
told her deliberately. “You've had 
your own way so far, Polly. This time 
you’re going to be sweet and fair with 
me.” 

“T won't,” she told him flatly. 

They left the glittering crystal lights 
behind them, the jade-green-and-gold 
interior with the statue of Le Faune 
dominating it. Just for the very last 
time she was to ride in her favorite 
town sedan. It had been bid in by her 
own ex-chauffeur Dorgan, and he had 
begged for the privilege when she had 
paid him off. It was dry, but bitterly 
cold. She hardly noticed the fur- 
wrapped figure on the front seat. Wil- 
bur was quietly insistent, and _ she 
finally acceded. After all, if it gave him 
any special happiness, this last short 
drive down to the boat with her, what 
harm could it do, she thought? She 
had always been able to check him in 
the past. She felt a sudden fatigue 
sweep over her as they drove cross- 
town. She barely answered him, and 
drew her hand out of his detaining 
clasp. 

The car turned a corner, cut down 
Ninth Avenue to Twenty-third, and 
across again, west. The wide old thor- 
oughfare was deserted at that hour, 
The are lights in front of the long 
varying line of pier entrances seemed to 
link with each other and dance back and 
forth as she stared out at them. She 
would spend Christmas at sea, alone, she 
who had always had money-mad Christ- 
mases, snowed under with gifts. She 
did not catch what Wilbur was saying to 
her when the car stopped abruptly and 
the chauffeur got out. 

“What is it, Dorgan?” she asked. 
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There was no answer from the rear 
of the car. Wilbur stepped down, 
slightly bored at the interruption, and 
found himself looking into Jim Benson’s 
Without a word, he knocked him 
flat to the ground, and before he could 
rise Jim was back in the car, slamming 
the door shut, backing the car about, 
racing uptown along the lonely street. 

“Jim, you’re perfectly crazy.” She 
started to rise from her seat. “Let me 
out or I'll call for help.” 

“Call away and I'll gag you,” he re- 
torted, “Did you 
think I'd let you get away with this?” 

“With what?” she demanded hotly. 

He laughed back at her, bent over the 
slumped far down in his seat, and 
north face. It 
first known in 

Yet 
Id eagerness to fight back, to com- 

She waited to 
The first chance 
she would seize, and be gone 
realized it. But the car 

as they headed uptown 
Park now. 


face 


increasing the speed. 


wheel, 
| with a keen, set 

thrill had 
weeks, months, years, she thought. 
the « 


face 


was the she 


him, overcame her. 
see what he would do. 
for « scape 
bef TG he 

ned speed 
1 the 
ing recklessly, but with an experienced 
griy the wheel. It not until 
they had reached Van Courtlandt Park, 
and swung off to the river road, that 
she felt her first real suspicion. But 


1 
} 


He was driv- 


throug 


» on 


was 


when she spoke now he was silent, and 
once, in nearing a large inn, when she 
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rose and seized the handle of the door 
he turned his head to say if she did not 
keep quiet, he’d smash the car and kill 
them both. 

She shrank back on the deeply cush- 
ioned seat, shivering tears bringing re- 
lief to her overstrained nerves. 

“T’ll miss the boat, Jim,” she fal- 
tered. 

“You're damned right you will,” he 
hurled back at her between set teeth. 
“And you'll be wishing me 
Christmas to-morrow morning.” 


Merry 


Christmas morning dawned clear and 
crystalline in the mountains. Cora 
Cady stepped outside her doorway, her 
face uplifted to the splendor, her eyes 
seeking out the spot where the Benson 
cabin stood. Against the gold-and-rose 
light there rose a feathery plume of vio- 
let smoke. She almost ran up the road, 
her cape flying behind her in the wind. 
Jim was just stepping outside, his ax 
in his hand. He waved a cheery greet- 
ing to her. 

“Oh, but I didn’t know you were com- 
ing back,” she exclaimed. “Can’t I 
bring you up something hot for break- 
fast?” 

“Do,” he said cordially. “Mrs. Ben- 
son is still sleeping, and I don’t want 
to disturb her.” 

He went by her to the woodpile, whis- 
tling. 


AS 
Tie 


FORTUNE 
HAVE so little, yet am rich; 
I. pay my bread with gold 
Filched from wild mustard by the road, 
As much as I can hold. 


I have such plenty, yet am poor; 
I pay my roof with tears 
Shed for the time that I was young 
And unaware of years. 
LizETTE WoopwortH REESE, 
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By Rice Gaither 


Author of “The Pardoning of Belliard,” ‘‘Flight,"’ ete. 


N an evening in December when 
O we sat by a window on Fifth 
Avenue I asked Verner Holt, in 
the name of everything I called duty 
and friendship, to stay in New York 
and the life of his He 
had already refused me when a woman 
he had never seen came into the hotel 
dining room and changed the world for 
him. If she hadn’t come, he would have 
gone on immediately to Brazil or Java or 
Madagascar or wherever it is that one 
hunts orchids; and the worst thing that 
could have happened to him would 
have been the sting of a serpent or the 
blow of atiger claw. But she did come. 
He And before Christmas 
morning when [| stood with him on the 
deck of a little steamer bound for 
Amazonian forests I wished him on the 
other side of the globe from her. 
The things that 
meantime sound 


live fathers. 


saw her. 


the 
unbelievable. 


happened in 
almost 


In the first place, there had never been 


a woman, so far as Verner was con- 
cerned. He was too much obsessed with 
the one pursuit of his life. And in the 
second place, Verner is a Holt. You 
know what that means, if you have only 


passed the square old house on a corner 
of Fifth Avenue too far downtown to 
be fashionable these days. I had always 
thought that people like the Holts could 
not be concerned with such events as I 
have to tell. Sometimes even now | 
wake up in the night and wonder if it 
really is Verner Holt who loves this 
woman, or if the whole fabric of my 
thoughts it not the fantasy of some 
uneasy dream. ‘Then, staring in the 
darkness, I remember that Verner Holt, 
of all men, was made for this ex- 
perience, that no one who had not his 
singleness of mind, his clear faith in 
beauty, even though the quest for it led 
him through mire and danger, could 
have been caught in the morass. 

However, I am going to tell this as 
a lawyer should, without embroidery, 
without interpretation, if I can, without 
the fantasy of any dream; and if some- 
times my emotion gets the better of me, 
you will remember that Verner and I 
grew up together; that my father was 
his father’s solicitor; that I am Ver- 
ner’s solicitor and friend; and that in 
all of this I had a different part to 
play. 
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Black rain was falling in the Avenue 
just outside our window, and the stream 
of motor cars ran black and cold crystal 
that evening when Verner and I sat on 
opposite sides of our hotel dining table. 
Inside everything was warmth and 
light. Even the silver had a rosy glow 
in the reflected color of the lamp shade. 
The room was filled with comfortable 
people who talked of theaters and prize 
fights and the slump in stocks. 

“Well,” said Verner, “I am sailing 
Saturday.” 

| think I must have known all the 
time that he would not be content to 
settle down in New York. But some- 
how I had made myself believe what 
I had wanted to believe; and I felt pro- 
test rushing to my lips. He read my 
look and sent me a glance begging me 
not to speak too quickly. So I waited 
while he stared moodily about the room 
at impatient candidates for tables, 
flitting waiters, the chef who came in 
to confer about a salad—then out of the 
window at the rain. 

“What sort of life is this you’re ask- 
ing me to live?” he said at last. 

It seemed very good to me, and I 
told him so. But he shook his head 
slowly, and I knew he was thinking of 
the brownstone mansion with the blue 
shades drawn, and the lawn on which 
his Aunt Marietta’s cat had used to 
run, and the rain-spattered Avenue, and 
dull offices downtown ; and then of ships 
on sapphire seas, and river valleys full 
of bright-colored birds, and fires at 
evening, and far villages under strange 


stars, 


“I can’t do it, Jerry,” he said simply. 
I thought of a great many eloquent 


arguments. 3ut I answered only that 
he was the last of an old line. I said he 
ought to marry, settle down, rear 
children. 

He blushed. 

“You know I can’t do that.” 

“You think you are afraid of women,” 
I pursued. “Did it ever occur to you 
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that you might feel differently if you 
really came to know one?” 

The subject was too painful. He 
shifted his eyes from mine and looked 
blankly in the direction of a table next 
ours which had seemed to be reserved. 
Then I saw his face flush slowly again, 
and the sort of look came into his 
eyes that I fancy there when some new 
flower bursts upon his view. 
looked and stared. For she was sitting 
at the table. I had a swift impression 
of color and grace and form. 

I put my toe on Verner’s and pressed. 

“Don’t look,” I said around my glass, 

“Why not?” Verner demanded. 

“T can't tell you now.” 

I wondered for the moment whether 
I could tell him at all, for my recoil 
was instinctive. Yet I knew it was all 
traceable to Blake. Blake sat at the 
table with her, and another woman; 

3lake who only the day before had tried 

to gossip with me about Verner. Of 
course it is all quite clear now, but it 
meant nothing to me at the time, ex- 
cept annoyance, that Blake had saun- 
tered over to my chair at the club the 
day before, and said, “Well, Verner’s 
got the money, now, eh? What will he 
do with it?” And I had said, “You'd 
better ask him,” thinking I could shake 
him off. 3ut he had sat down and 
talked to me, and it seemed—yes, I re- 
membered—I had told him I was 
going to dine here with Verner “to-mor- 
row evening,” and he had laughed at 
me for having the same table always, 
by a window on Fifth Avenue. 

“You don’t like Blake,” said Verner 
now that we were sitting at that table. 

“Or the crowd he runs with.” 

“Isn’t he a member of your club?” 

“Well, yes, but that’s only because 
his father was before him, and we hate 
to kick him out now that the Blakes have 
lost their money.” 

“He looks prosperous enough.” 

“That’s it,” I said. 

I might have told him then about 


I, also, 
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Blake’s part in the Calder blackmail, 
which never was proved, of course, but 
Verner wasn’t following me. I saw his 
eyes leave mine, and knew why they 
were wandering. 

“Shall we go?” I said, forgetting 
that our coffee hadn’t come. 

“Let’s sit here awhile,” he answered 
absently without turning. 

I had to yield, of course. 
seemed unaware of us. He did not 
glance once in our direction. Wasn’t it 
an accident, after all, that he was there? 
I looked from him to the dark woman 
across the table from him, then at the 
girl who gave me that queer sense of 
color. First I thought it was her 
gown, a palely carmiued blue like Carib- 
bean waters; but as she raised long 
lashes and I saw the answering note of 
her eyes, clear like amethysts, I knew it 
emanated from her like a glow. 

It was only when our waiter after a 
time brought me the check that Blake 
looked suddenly toward us, a smile of 
delighted surprise overspreading his 
face. He got up quickly and in a mo- 
ment was shaking Verner’s hand. 

I cannot tell you in detail what hap- 
pened next. I was too thoroughly an- 
gered. I was angry first at Blake, who 
must have thought himself clever. And 
I was angry at Verner, who, having but 
a moment before taken fright at the 
name of woman, was telling Blake he 
would be charmed to meet Blake’s 
women friends. But more than at all 
of them, I was angry at myself for 
being maneuvered into the position of 
a busy man, who, even at the dinner 
hour, has no time to linger over food. 
I had said I couldn’t stay, and, in trying 
to effect our escape, had managed only 
to detach myself from Verner. 

As I left the dining room I saw him 
drop into a fourth chair at Blake’s 
table, and, with his beauty-haunted eyes, 
confirm once more the color of the girl; 
then I saw, or thought I saw, a tri- 
umphant interchange of glances between 


Blake 


Ainslee’s 


Blake and the dark woman who had 
once been beautiful. What was her 
name—Mrs, Gerod. 

That was all at the time, and yet I 
had an odd and entirely inconsistent 
sense of satisfaction the next day as 
I began putting Verner’s affairs in or- 
der for his long absence. It was most 
unreasonable of Verner to insist upon 
pursuing his old life now that his 
father had passed on. Verner ought to 
take his place as the head of the house. 
He ought to marry, settle down, rear 
children, just as I had said. But it was 
almost with good cheer, as I deposited to 
his personal account the accumulation of 
income amounting to some forty thou- 
sand dollars, that I foresaw him dis- 
Sipating it in far lands in his search 
for orchids. 

I called him up. 

“Come to my house for dinner this 
evening,” I said, “and I'll tell you how 
you stand.” 


“Oh, all right,” he answered vaguely. 

“Come at seven.” 

“Well, all right. 
hurry away.” 


3ut I shall have to 


I saw as soon as Withers let him into 
the library that some change had come 
over him. He looked quickened, more 
alive, somehow. I would have put it 
down to the approach of Saturday and 
his departure, but for the fact that he 
spoke with tentative affection of his 
father’s firm, and even of the old house 
on the Avenue. Then, to my surprise, 
when dinner was done he said: 

“What I came up to tell you, old man, 
is that there’s no hurry about all this 
business of mine you're into. I—I'm 
not going Saturday.” 

“Not going Saturday ?” 

It was what I had wanted, of course. 
My voice should have sounded relief. 
But I heard disappointment in my tone. 

“No. Not Saturday. You see the 
steamer’s quite a bad one; and a 
week or two this time of year doesn’t 
matter one way or the other.” 
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I could have laughed at that—at Ver- 
ner’s thinking of comfort at sea when 
he was bent on hunting orchids. But I 
didn’t laugh. Nor was I glad. For 
over behind him, even in the familiar 
shadows of my dining room, I seemed 
to see the haunting face of a strangely 
luminous girl, whose bright beauty was 
darkened, somehow, by a sinister ex- 
change of glances. 

“Don’t worry about 
“The business is done. 


that,” I said. 
But where are 
you going in such a hurry?” 

" “I'm going to the ‘Follies,’ ” he called 
over his shoulder as he ran down 
to hail a passing taxi. 


back 
my step 

It was several days before I really 
Verner again, although twice, in 
my wanderings about town, I 
him. 


saw 
caught 
The first time I was 
hard] in fact, I convinced myself 
that | was mistaken—for he was at the 

l of a roadster, 

led and bright with the shop, glid- 
» the Verner didn’t have 
surely he wouldn’t buy one 
eve of departure for other lands. 
\nd then one night when I happened 


glimpses of 


sure 
maroon-colored 


Ing uj 


\venue. 
al Ister: 


1 
on tne 


to attend a wholly irrelevant party up- 


town I saw that same roadster swing 
into the curb before an apartment house 


from where I was. 
Verner unsling the wheel while 
girl with bright hair, luminous under 
sky-blue turban, gathered her wrap 
about her. Then I saw him lift her to 
sidewalk under a canvas awning, 
and guide her into the softly lighted 
entrance. 


icross the street 
I saw 


just 


It was really a week before I ex- 
changed a word with him. Many times 
within that week I put out my hand 
toward the telephone to call him; but al- 
ways I drew back. Friend and adviser 
and solicitor though I was, I couldn’t 
confess that I had spied on him—as in- 
deed I hadn’t. Then Verner sent me a 
note saying he would expect me to make 
the fourth of a party at the opera. 

My impulse was to decline. In the 
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first place, I was starting on the morrow 
for New Orleans on business involving 
leases on oil lands; and, in the second 
place, I shrank from further contact 
with any one whose acquaintance I had 
formed through Blake. Sut on the 
ground of duty to Verner—was he not 
my client as well as my friend ?—-I an- 
swered that I would go; and that night 
for the first time in years opened the 
door of the Holts’ box at the Metro- 
politan. 

The curtain was already up when I 
went in, and, against the bright back- 
ground of the lighted arch, I saw only 
the silhouettes of the two women— 
“Marcia and her mother,” Verner’s note 
had called them—and Verner himself in 
the familiar chairs. Their being there— 
the women’s—struck me as an unhal- 
lowed invasion. Who weve they? Where 
had they come from? I sat devising 
absurdedly ingenious lawyer’s questions, 
which I should put to them when the 
lights came up. Then only a moment 
later, it seemed, I. was actually talking 
to them during an intermission. 

“Ah,” sighed Mrs. “what 
would I not give to hear a French com- 
pany sing French opera.” 

I answered, trying to indicate with a 
wave of my hand the cosmopolitan 
nature of our artistic undertakings in 
New York. 

“Yes, I know,” she deplored, “and 
now, even in New Orleans, now that 
our opera house is burned, one cannot 
hear it.” 

“You know New Orleans, then?” I 
asked. 

She smiled. 


Gerod, 


“My husband was a sugar planter.” 

“How romantic!” 

“If you call Bayou Chien romantic.” 

I left them that night with the vague 
idea that, since 1 was going to New 
Orleans, I might make judicious in- 
quiries regarding Mrs. Gerod and her 
daughter. The not-very-remarkable 
coincidence of my destination and the 
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former residence of the young woman 
in whom Verner Holt was interesting 
himself struck me as fortunate. 

It was Verner himself who discounted 
the value of the idea. He sat down- 
cast and silent and morose in his corner 
of the high old brass-trimmed limousine 
until it stopped in front of my door. 
Then he savagely that I 
flinched. 

“You needn’t worry. 
me.” 

His reading of what I had conceived 
to be my secret thoughts startled me 
and made me sorry because I had hurt 
him. But I was inexpressibly re- 
lieved. 

“You've asked her to marry you?” I 
said. 

7 o8; 


There 


spoke so 


She won’t have 


She has refused me.” 
was a triumphant 
melancholy in his voice, as if he wel- 


sort of 


comed even pain if its springs could 


vindicate in my eves the woman he 
loved. 

“I’m sorry, Verner,” I said. 
was sorry—that he was hurt. 


But I went away with a lighter heart. 


And I 


Not only did his hopelessness convince 
me that nothing could happen to him 
while | but was I 
persuaded that, after all, my suspicions, 
born of an evening when I had hap- 
pened merely to see Marcia with an ad- 
venturer. might be more the anxieties 
of a paternal nature than the keen judg- 
ments of a lawyer. 

I was not thinking of the 
when three later I taxied up a 
wide, smooth avenue, bordered by palms 
and overstretched with the branches of 
live oaks rising out of green lawns, or 
when. the car suddenly swung river- 
wards, and, through a street that became 


was almost 


gone, 


Gerods 
days 


cramped and dingy, approached a rail- 
road station. I could think of nothing 
but the annoying fact, that the man who 
was to have met me at the St. Oharles 
hotel had wired me his inability to keep 
the appointment, and was compelling me 


Ainslee’s 


to make a long journey to see him. [I 
wanted to stay in New Orleans. I 
sighed as, from the rear platform of my 
train, crossing the river on a ferryboat, 
I looked oddly down at the vast, green, 
steepled city slumbering in the curve of 
its mother’s arm. I sighed as I saw the 
morning sun glinting on the upraised 
crosses, and thought of the narrow, 
European streets of the Vieux Carré 
that I had meant to see and couldn't, 
now. Then I found my seat in the 
train again and settled for the dismal 
ride over swamp and bayou. Worn out 
with the weariness of travel, I fell asleep 
and had a strange dream about Verner, 
whom I saw in some far, umbrageous 
land, about to bury his face in the heart 
of a flower around which was coiled a 
serpent. But 
my voice was only the inaudible voice 
of an uneasy sleeper. I must have 
slept at intervals throughout the day. 
When I aroused at last, a strange ex- 
citement in my breast, the low sun shone 
horizontally among live oaks 


I tried to scream at him. 


that went 
slipping by an either side of the train, 
and a name was ringing in my ear, a 
name that had to do with Verner. 
“What did he say?” I asked the man 


in front of me, indicating the receding 
back of the bawling brakeman. 


“Bayou Chien,’ my neighbor an; 


swered. 
That’s how | 
evening on a 


stand that 
platform, 
the car I 
had just quitted grow smaller and vanish 
down the narrowing perspective of the 
What impulse 

I set my bag down on 
the cinders and stared at the fringe of 
willows along a drainage ditch, and then 
at the painted wall of the deserted little 
station. Reaction came swiftly as the 
locomotive sent up its valedictory shower 
of sparks, red in the dusk, and my mem- 
ory informed me that there was not 
another train till morning. The dying 
roar of the now distant engine gave way 


came to 
low cinder 
watching the green lamps of 


single track. had my 


brought me to? 
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to silence broken only by desultory frog 
notes from the neighboring bayou. My 
sudden idea of getting off the train in 
this swamp seemed convincing gro- 
tesque. Bayou Chien, in which I must 
fancied myself pursuing that 
judicious inquiry, apparently was cut 
off from all men, save for the new silent 
track and a white shell road tunneling 
through the forest, which might have 
been the smooth highway to oblivion. 

I don’t know what I should have done, 
but all at once I saw light cut sharply 
through the trees, and, in an instant, the 
unmistakable lamps of a motor car rush- 
ing at me. The car drew up at the 
cinder platform. The driver sprang 
out with a white square in his hand. 
Then he stopped to regard me curiously. 

“Sorry,” I said; “you’re too late to 
mail your letter. But perhaps you can 
direct me to a—er—hotel.,” 


have 


He stood there, a young man in white 
clothes, and smiled. He had a black 
mustache and gleaming white teeth. 

“Get into the car, monsieur,” he said, 
“and I will take you home with me.” 

Of reality I] 
leave 


seemed to have taken 


as I was whirled along the tun- 
d road toward a destination which I 
fantastically named oblivion. “This 
the forest primeval,” chanted some 
od memory. But the moss that 
from the intertwining 
the trees seemed 


( 
] 
l 


down 
ranches of less like 
the hoar beards of harpers than imma- 
terial, silver banners flying over the 
arched gateway of an unknown world. 
Even the white, square old house at the 
end of the drive, the Creole girl who 
came running down the broad steps to 
throw herself into Mireau’s arms, the 
old walnut table and the wine over 
which Mireau talked to me far into the 
night, all seem fictitious when I try to 
recount them, as if I were attempting to 
create a glamorous background for the 
sordid truth. 3ut even the facts are 
without their full significance until I 
tell you that when I got back to New 
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York I learned that Verner Holt was 
married to the girl called Marcia. 

“Married!” I echoed over the tele- 
phone, incredulous, yet knowing that, if 
I said a thousand times, “But she’s al- 
ready married to Monsieur Mireau,” I 
could not change what Verner had just 
told me. 

I sat there stunned, holding to the 
receiver, realizing for the first time how 
in the strange tale of Monsieur Mireau 
was bound up the life and happiness of 
Verner Holt. 

Now, if you will let me tell things 
out of order, I shall go back, as I did 
that moment in my mind, to the night 
which I spent in the plantation home of 
Monsieur Mireau. 

As we drove along the shell road 
toward his home I knew that I must 
offer some explanation for my presence 
on the platform of what was practically 
his private railroad station. “I am a 
lawyer,” I should say to him. “I havea 
client whose interests direct me to make 
inquiries concerning a Mrs. Gerod, who 
tells me she once lived at Bayou Chien. 
[ offer my apologies for thrusting my- 
self upon your hospitality, but really I 
thought there was a town here.” 

However, some innate caution saved 
me that imprudence. In a community 
so small as this one evidently was, it 
was inconceivable that Mrs. Gerod and 
her daughter, if they really had ever 
lived here, would be unknown to the 
man beside me in the car. Monsieur 
Mireau was not a lifelong friend of 
mine, I reflected, and when I saw him, 
at the steps before his house, stop with 
a hard look at the girl who ran down 
to meet him I felt less than ever like 
confiding in him. 

Then in the dining room, over the 
crucifix above the mantel, I saw Mar- 
cia’s picture. 

Prepared as I was to find track of her 
in that house, I was not ready for this. 
I must have stopped and stared quite 
foolishly. 
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“My wife,” said Monsieur Mireau. 
“Is she not beautiful ?” 

I do not know what emotion showed 
in my face. More than anything I 
think I felt relief. She couldn’t marry 
Verner. Now I understood why she 
had refused him. But also there was 
still unformed suspicion in my mind. 
Why had she not told him her com- 
pelling reason? 

“You have seen her in New York?” 
Monsieur Mireau asked. 

His voice startled me. I wondered if 
he had read recognition in my face. 
“No, no,” sprang to my lips. But I did 
not tell him that lie. 

“One sees many faces in New York. 
Who knows I answered, thinking: 
“He does not know where his wife is. 
If she tries to harm Verner, I will tell 
Mireau.” 

“Let us sit down, monsieur.” 

We sat down at the walnut table. 

But again I must skip along. For 
the tale that I told him to account for 
my being there is neither interesting nor 
pertinent; and what he told me, of his 
wife and the woman she called mother 
seemed too fantastic to be real or cred- 
ible. 

“She tried to murder me—the black 
one,” said Mireau, tapping his wineglass 
with an uncertain finger, “but I tasted 
it—bitter. And I made her go. She 
took my wife. You haven’t seen her in 
New York? he asked again with the 
obsession of a drunken man. 

I pitied Mireau. I asked him: 

“Why don’t you divorce her?” 

He pointed in the direction of the 
crucifix. 

“There’s no divorce,” he said. 


=) 


I did not think as I sat in my own 
home on the morning of my return 
from the South, trying to assess the 
truth in all of its new and blasting as- 
pects, that Mireau would really come 


to New York. It was incontrovertibly 
true that Marcia’s husband had my 


Ainslee’s 


card. But for three years since the 
two women had fled from his house he 
had not moved a finger to reclaim his 
wife, and, even if I had betrayed her 
whereabouts, as I doubted, I was not 
sure that he would try to find her, 

“If Mireau were to set foot in this 
metropolis,’ I told myself that moment, 
“he would vanish like a shadow in the 
sun.’ He wasn’t a real person. At best 
he was but a character in a story, the 
hero of his own drunken tale. There 
were the other two, indubitably here, the 
girl who emanated color, and “the black 
one” of Mireau’s description. But the 
elder woman hadn’t really killed her 
planter husband—as Mireau had said— 
to get his money; she hadn’t, after hav- 
ing married Marcia to Mireau, dropped 
poison in his cup. That was all a hor- 
ror story, wasn’t it? 

The telephone, and Verner’s voice— 
Verner in the old brownstone mansion 
where his father and his grandfather 
had lived. 

“Some one cut us off,” said Verner. 
“You didn’t tell me when you are com- 
ing to see us.” 

“No,” I said, thinking of Verner with 
that woman in his arms. 

“Well, I can hardly wait.” 

“To-morrow night, then.” 

“Come to dinner.” 

“Very well.” 

His voice hurt me, its first triumphant 
ring deadened at the last to match the 
quality of my own. He didn’t know. 
And it was I who had to tell him. 

I don’t know why I had delayed 
going. Perhaps I had thought a day 
of consideration would show me the 
way. But, of course, it didn’t.. It only 
increased my anxiety for Verner and 
my dread of having to tell him what I 
knew. 

Unfortunately, even my work re- 
minded me of the whole miserable af- 
fair, for I was winding up, or trying 
to wind up, the oil lease matter that had 
taken me to New Orleans and beyond. 
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It sti!l hung fire that evening when I 
set out for Verner’s. Even then I was 
expecting some fellow with a paper for 
me to sign. 

“Just send him over to Mr. Holt’s,” 
I told my butler 

“What will his name be, sir?” 

| thought a moment. 

“Never mind his name. 
member. 


I don’t re- 

He will tell you he has come 
from Louisiana.” 

have this man to 

- with, but he had written me that, 

iving from the South that evening, 

he would have to catch the first train 

back. Cer- 

tainly I could put Verner off no longer. 


! was sorry to 


[ couldn’t disappoint him. 


So there was no alternative. 

lhe old brownstone mansion of the 
Holts with light when I 
dismissed my taxi at the curb in front 
ot it. 


was ablaze 
The blue shades were no longer 
drawn, and, inside the windows, behind 
the shining glass, silken curtains hung 
in soft. translucent folds. Also there 
was a holly wreath, tied with a great 
bow, behind the crystal of the door. 
Sight of it smote me with an ironic de- 
sire to laugh. 
had forgotten it. 
Verner himself met me in the hall. It 
was the new Verner, the Verner who 
had run down my steps calling over his 
shoulder that he was going to the “Fol- 


lies,” except that this Verner was pos- 


Christmas so near! I 


sessed of the woman he had been only 


seeking then. Was love so blind? It 
seemed to me that love ought to be 
clairvoyant ; love ought to sense the hid- 
den; love ought never to have to crumple 
up and die because there was something 
it hadn’t known, something it had inevit- 
ably to find out. 

Marcia came down the curve of the 
old mahogany stair. Although she had 
on the palest of blue gowns that fell 
from white shoulders to silken ankles 
flashing in her descent, I had that ex- 
traordinary sense of color. In a mo- 
ment she was beside me, giving me a 


slim hand and turning on me eyes like 
the tropic seas. I noticed then that she 
had an orchid in her other hand. She 
led us into the drawing-room and put 
the orchid in a small silver vase on the 
familiar console. 

“There’s nowhere to pin an orchid on 
a straight-lined gown like this,” she said 
in her slow voice, going over to Verner 
and putting her cheek against his sleeve. 

I tried to remember then why I had 
come, what I had to tell Verner; but 
Monsieur Mireau and his plantation 
home seemed at that moment less than 
the wraith of a dream. And could the 
fingers smirch, whose warmth [I still 
felt in my palm? Marcia’s eyes, look- 
ing up at Verner, were like colored crys- 
tal, which shadow, if 
there were a shadow, would be visible. 
insistent for 
It was only the elder woman 
spread dark 
She had on a black dress, and 
twilight of the stair, visible 
through the arch of the drawing-room, 
she seemed to float down to us like a 
somber 


behind even a 

Marcia’s clearness 
my trust. 
whose 
wings. 
in the 


was 


spirit seemed to 


wonder 
now if souls do have auras, as certain 


ghost. Sometimes I 
cults say they do, and if one can see the 
colors. All I could make out, even after 
Mrs. Gerod entered the room, was that 
her hair was black instead of gold, and 
her eyes were jet instead of amethyst. 
And yet as I looked at Marcia I thought 
again of a crystal sea strangely luminous 
under a velvet night sky. Mother and 
daughter, how could they be so dif- 
ferent? 

That was a fleeting impression, how- 
ever. Only once again later in the eve- 
ning—that is, only once again before 
the crucial hour—did it come down 
upon me. ‘That was with the arrival of 
the cocktails. Mrs. Gerod gave me 
mine. At that moment I seemed to 
see Monsieur Mireau leaning across the 
walnut table in the square old house 
at Bayou Chien. I seemed to see him 
tap his glass. Words echoed: “She 
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tried to murder me—the black one. 
But I tasted it.” I lifted a thin goblet 
from the silver tray Mrs. Gerod held 
in front of me.” 

“No, no, not that one,” she smiled. 
“That one with the olive is for Verner. 
It’s his specialty.” 

I took another glass and gulped. 

But even the cocktails told, in fact, 
only that these women humored Ver- 
ner. And at the dinner I had a fur- 
ther glimpse of the domestic life I 
should have wished for him. Marcia’s 
sitting at that table unreasonably im- 
pressed me with rightness and beauty 
and grace. Then after dinner she 
showed me what seemed almost indis- 
putable evidence of her love. 

When Verner and her mother became 
absorbed in their own conversation on 
the overstuffed she got up and 
flashed into the hall and beckoned me 
with a great air of secrecy and took me 
upstairs and brought a key out of her 
own room, where it was hid, and opened 
the door of a disused chamber. 


sofa 


“Come see what I’ve got for Verner’s 
Christmas,” she said with a finger to 
her lips. 

She was like a child, yet like a woman, 


after all, since it is only a woman who 


can spoila man. Verner was the child. 
She must have shopped for days to as- 
semble all she had for him in that room, 
days in which her fancy had run free, 
and the small needs of the Verner I had 
known had proved insufficient for the 
exercise of her spirit. There were 
golf sticks—fancy orchid-hunting Ver- 
ner playing at golf—and a smoking 
jacket that presupposed intimate eve- 
nings at home. There was, moreover, 
a hearthside pipe with a long amber 
stem, all carved. There were cigars 
that I was to judge by smelling, because 
she didn’t trust the pretty labels, as 
most women do, she told me. And there 
was a sweater she was knitting with 
her own hands, but which she feared she 
could not finish without his finding out; 
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and a spot light that had to be put on 
the roadster Christmas eve; and an 
automatic wind shield cleaner, bought 
on the day she had read in a newspaper 
how it could be used as a metronome to 
sing by as they drove. 

“And here,” she said 
“are the cuff buttons. 
he’ll like them?” 

She held the little satin box and 
showed me square-cut sapphires set in 
flat, platinum hexagons. 

I smiled. 

“Of course.” 

“Or do you think, like mother, that 
they’re too ornate? They cost a fright- 
ful lot of money. And—well, I wanted 
them to cost a lot.” 

I knew I should have liked them if 
she had been giving them to me, and I 
said something of the sort as we went 
downstairs together. She was making 
soft rejoinder when we reached the bot- 
tom of the stairs, and Verner’s butler 
came to tell me there was a man waiting 
outside to see m 

“Shall we ask him in?” said Marcia, 

When I told her it was business she 
passed through the arch into the draw- 
ing-room, where, still on the sofa, quite 
visible from where I stood, Verner was 
sitting with the woman whose profile 
showed sharp like a shadow on the wall. 

I nodded to the butler. 

“Let him come in.” 

And then, feeling the rush of air 
from the street, I turned to meet the 
man who wanted me to sign a paper. 
It was 


rummaging, 
Do you think 


It was not that man, however. 
Monsieur Mireau. 

Mrs. Gerod saw him before either 
of the others. The look on her face 
made Marcia spin around. Verner, 
puzzled by their fright, sent me an in- 
quiring glance. But before I could an- 
swer it Monsieur Mireau himself had 
crossed the threshold into the room. 


Verner went home with me that night. 
He didn’t speak as we left the old house 
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that was still ablaze with the ironic 
white light. He sat silent while L tried 
to tell him—everything, At my door 
he said: 

“She didn’t tell me.” Just that: 
didn’t tell me,” as if that 
mattered. 

[In the room he had often slept in, he 
sat on the edge of his bed, elbows on 
knees, chin on palms, and stared at the 
floor. 

“Do you want me to leave you?” I 
asked. 

He looked up at that, and motioned 
me to a chair. I waited till at last he 


said: 


“She 
fact alone 


“Do you suppose she'll go with him?” 

“He plainly wants her—still.” 

There was another painful silence. 
After a while: 

“They haven’t any money, Jerry—she 
and her mother. They were at the 
end when—Marcia came to me.” 

“She told you that?” 

Part of the 
laughed unhappily, 


“Ves, truth!” He 


then asked: “How 


much have I got in the bank?” 
“Surely you don’t mean——” 


“Oh, yes, I do. She mustn’t go back 
to him, unless she wants to.” 
[ might have tried to show him the 
lly of giving her money; but I was 
ady disarmed by what she had told 
“part of the truth’—and besides, 
this was no time for words. What did 
money matter now? 
‘All right,” I vielded. 
it. Half of the 
nd the other half?” 
“T'tl take the other half. 
somewhere.” 
“Ves, That’s best.” 
Verner was 
that he 


“T will attend 
forty thousand. 


I’m going 


going 


away. It 
The 


was 
best should go. worst 
far search for orchids was the blow of 
a tiger claw or the sharp sting of a ser- 
pent. Whereas, if he stayed in New 
York, the slow torture of his memory 
would be rendered poignant by the very 
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streets over which he had driven in his 
happiness, the house where he had lived 
with Marcia, by the very feel of the air 
and the color of the sky. 

And yet I wanted him to remain. I 
knew it the next day when I started 
with the check around to the old brown- 
stone mansion. The walls looked dingy 
in the daylight, and the windows, even 
though white curtains hung behind the 
crystal, funereal. But what I saw be- 
yond window and wall was Marcia with 
her cheek against Verner’s sleeve, and 
Marcia at the dinner table, and Marcia 
showing me the Christmas gifts she 
had for Verner. 

Somehow, those pictures seemed more 
of a piece with reality than did the 
truth that Mireau had come and put a 
period to the idyl. 

The bronze door in front of the glass 
was shut, and I had to wait some mo- 
ments before the butler came. I asked 
for “Mrs. Holt” before I thought. 

“She’s gone, the butler. 
“They left this morning, early.” 

“They ?” 

“She and her mother.” 

“And Monsieur Mireau ?” 

“Oh, he left at once, sir—almost as 
soon as you and Mr. Holt.” 

“Did—er—Mrs. Holt leave an 
dress ?” 

“They'll send around to-day, sir, for 
their mail. 
sage?” 

“Yes,” I said, and handed him the 
envelope with the check in it. 

Verner looked up eagerly when I re- 
turned to the library, where he was 
sitting before the red fire. He was ex, 
pecting word of her, I knew that 
though how a word could alter the sit. 
uation, I could not think, and for a mo. 
ment I had not the heart to tell him 
that she had gone, had covered up her 
tracks. 

“You didn’t see her,” he ventured. 

I shook my head and his gaze went 
back to the coals. 


sir,” said 


ad- 


You wish to leave a mes- 
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“She’s gone with him,” was all he 
said. 

Verner was sailing on the morrow. 

“I was lucky,” he said, showing me 
the ticket. ‘Found a little steamer 
going up the Amazon.” 

“Bully for you,” I answered. “It isn’t 
often that one can find a boat going out 
on Christmas morning.” 

It was terrible, that Christmas eve. 
I tried to get him up to Times Square, 
but he wouldn’t leave the hearth. He 
drank a lot of gin. He wouldn’t talk. 
I knew he was seeing pictures run back 
over the reel of recent weeks, pictures 
far more intimate than any I had 
glimpsed. 

Well, it was over now. Marcia had 
the money which she must have wanted ; 
and, physically, at least, she was gone 
out of Verner’s life. She and her 
mother. And Mireau. I wondered 
how they would all work things out— 
Mireau wanting Marcia, hating Mar- 
cia’s mother. I could hear his voice 
again: “She tried to poison me—the 
black one,” and I could see the look of 
fright that had come over her face the 
night Mireau had walked in upon her. 
Well, they didn’t matter. Nothing mat- 
tered but that Verner was unhappy. 

“Better go to bed,” he said. “Leave 
me. I’ll sleep on the boat. Nothing to 
do but sleep.” 

I wondered when he’d sleep again. 

Noon was the hour he was to sail. 
The sky was black and sleet fell on 
snow when I awoke. At breakfast Ver- 
ner, restless, told me he was going 
aboard at ten. . 

“T want to get my luggage straight,” 
he apologized. 

I didn’t try to stop him. Something 
to do was what he really wanted. I 
said I was going to the office. Christ- 
mas day! 

“T’ll see you on the boat,” I told him. 

He nodded. 

I did go to the office, and it was 
eleven-thirty before I reached the boat 
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because, under the office door, I found 
a white envelope written in the fine hand 
of a woman. For an hour I sat staring 
at the note. Then when there was no 
more time, if I were to see Verner be- 
fore he sailed, I called a taxi. 

The wind blew cold from the east, 
and there were jagged bits of ice float- 
ing down the river; but Verner stood 
on the one deck of the dirty little 
steamer looking down upon the white 
squalor of the water front. Loading 
was done, and there was a handful of 
passengers and Latin officers and nonde- 
script crew men scattered over the al- 
most deserted pier. 

Verner waved me aboard. 

“We're getting out on time,” he said. 

“You’re sure you want to go?” I 
asked, 

I think he must have read my mind 
then, though how he did it I don’t know, 
since my own thoughts were all a jum- 
ble. Anyway, he looked up eagerly, as 
he had done that time I found him 
staring into the red fire. 

“You have seen her!” 

“No. But she sent your check back.” 

To my mind, that seemed to do her 
credit. But it hurt Verner. 

“Ah, then she did go with him!” 

“No,” I said, and handed him Mar- 
cia’s letter to me, ending, “Do not look 
for me. You cannot find me.” 

He read the letter just as I had done, 
over and over and over. Then slowly 
he started down the gangplank. 

I laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“She’s Mireau’s wife,” I said. 

“She doesn’t love him. She has 
never loved him.” 


“But he won’t divorce her.” 


“Well, there ought to be some way.” 


“Dp 


Sut she’s not your kind. 
has told me that her mother 
“Don’t say that! That woman’s not 
her mother. But even if she were— 
can you not read? Marcia’s alone 
now.” 
Could I not read? Almost by heart I 


Mireau 
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knew the letter, which to me, also, had 
seemed, though changing nothing, yet, 
somehow, to change everything. It was 
short, disjointed ; it told little more than 
that her stepmother had married her 
firs-—so young—to a man she had not 
loved and then to one she did love; yet, 
somehow, it made me see her as I had 
wished to see her, thought she really 
was. She wrote: 

[ should not have let her marry me to 
Verner, but I loved him. Do you under- 
stand? I knew I ought to tell him. But 
the man who-says he is my husband had 
never seemed real to me, not since I left him; 
and my mother, who is not my mother, said 
Verner wouldn’t have me if he knew. Well, 
I thought I couldn't live without him. Now 
I'll have to. 

Mother left this morning. She is afraid, 
for some reason, of Monsieur Mireau, who, 
she thinks, will try to find me. Also she is 
because I would not cash the check 
which "I am sending back, and I think I 
shall not see her~any more. 

It was dear of Verner, wanting to give 
me money. But he’ll understand when he 
has thought about it. 


angry 
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He seemed to. 

“You're getting into an awful mess,” 
I said as I felt the muscles of his arm 
tightening under my unconvincing grip. 
“The papers * 

“You'd better let me go,” he cut in, 
his voice sharp. “I warn you, Jerry.” 

So I let him go. My heart, after all, 
was not in the detaining gesture. I 
stood aside for him and watched him 
stride down the gangplank. He stood 
a moment on the pier as I had fancied 
him standing in his dark forests: feet 
sunk in ooze, eyes lifting to some tree 
top where a flaming orchid rears its 
head to the sun. And then I saw him 
plunge into the white wilderness of New 
York. 

I knew, of course, that he would find 
her. I wrote Monsieur Mireau at 
Bayou Chien, trusting that the letter 
would be forwarded, in case he wasn’t 
there to get it: 

“Better not make trouble. 
the Creole girl, you know.” 


There’s 


GOLD KEYS 
H* took the keys left hanging 
On Life’s outer wall, 
Through the last wide chamber wandered, 
Saying, “Is this all?” 


Saying, “I had heard of marvels, 
Other rooms than these; 

I had heard of rooms gold crusted, 
And I want the keys!” 


Oh, he found them; aye, he found them— 
Let his hands attest— 
Where Life hid them deep for safety 
In the scorpions’ nest. 
ABBIE Huston Evans. 


























TRANSITION 


O# why did you come clamoring 
With ribald song 
At the white gate of my heart 
The whole spring Jong? 


I who walked so tenderly 
Down pleasant ways 

Was shorn of everything I loved 
Beneath your gaze. 


I, who played at peep with life 
Behind a jeweled fan, 

Had gotten on me flaming dream, 
And song whose lightest span 


My little silver body was, 
And my tinkling soul, 

That was as clear as water drops 
In a crystal bowl! 


And am I God, that I should love 
The whole year long? 
Oh, why-did you come clamoring 
With ribald song? 
JANE ALEXANDER. 


EXPERIENCE 

HE sands upon the shore of life 
Shine bright. 

I, like a child, 

Have played in those bright sands; 

Have built strong forts and castles 
Of delight 

To keep the sea out 

With my futile hands! 


Futile indeed! 

The tide has beaten me. 
My castles and my forts— 
Ah, where are they? 
3ut I have learned 

The power of the sea; 
And I, a tired child, 
Am done with play! 

RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY. 
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LD Doctor Hollister was not at all 
sure as he strode up and down 
the station platform just how 

Barbara was going to take the news he 
had for her. 

His invitation to his niece to visit him 
in his Western environment had been 
suggested by a rather forlorn little letter 
she wrote from Washington in which 
tired of the East and the 


she seemed 
rayeties it had to offer. He had writ- 
ten her: 


will do you good to come out_here to 
tl frontier place, set in the midst of a 
urning plain beneath snow-clad Dolores 
to the north of us, and stretching far as 
eye can reach to the Rio Grande and 
ico beyond. There is nothing you have 
ever seen before, strange flowers, strange 
climate, strange life. But there are cool 
hts and horses to ride. There will be 
nothing to do but flirt with the few eligibles 
g the officers at the near-by post, rest 
your conquests of the winter, and be- 
uile the lonely hours of an old man who 
loves you. Will you come? 


she sent 
ack, saying that she would come 
nd that almost immediately, he feared 
hat life had hurt her in some way. 
l‘or otherwise he could hardly believe 
that so popular a girl would so readily 
come out to visit a prosy old doctor at 

out-of-the-way mine, just to see the 


From the eager little note 


+ 


strangeness he offered her. 

There course, even in the 
small world of the mine and the post, 
smaller groups, smaller cliques, made up 
i those who were most congenial, sur- 


OT th 


were, of 
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rounded by other groups whom one 
sought out at varying times and with 
whom, it goes without saying, one was 
on very good, though not such intimate, 
terms. 

In his own small circle there were, 
as a matter of course, the senior offi- 
cers and their wives. And then there 
were, too, as a matter of his own choos- 
ing, several of the younger officers, mar- 
ried and otherwise. It was to a group 
of the latter that the doctor carried the 
news of Barbara’s coming with an ap- 
peal for help in the matter of her en- 
tertainment. 

“Well,” said Patty Burrowes, whom 
he always liked in spite of her slang, 
“I always said you were the foxy grand- 


pa! You knew, didn’t you, that Phil 
Rhoades had just been ordered out 
here?’ And then she laughed at his 


perturbation. “You certainly pretend 
well. It is—why, everybody knows that 
he proposed to her twice last winter in 
Washington, but nobody knows why she 
refused him.” 

“Philip Rhoades and Barbara?” 
With more or less success he tried to 
claim ignorance of the romance. “But 
I give you my word that I did not know 
he had been ordered to Fort Dolores.” 

Into the old man’s mind there flashed 
the wonder if Barbara knew. Instantly, 
however, he dismissed the thought as un- 
worthy. Barbara was not that kind of 
girl, Moreover since she had refused 


him, why should she follow him? 
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And now as he waited for her train 
Doctor Hollister was not sure how she 
would take the news of Rhoades’ pres- 
ence at the post. He strode up and 
down the length of hard-beaten clay 
platform, alternately looking off through 
the long level distance for the first gray 
plume of smoke at the edge of the hori- 
zon, and then turning to watch the tran- 
quil sunset glow in the west. Mauve 
and sea green and orchid piled up against 
the sky, and above his head fat baby 
clouds were touched into pink and sil- 
ver by the faint lingering afterglow. 
“Oh, Uncle Glenn, I am going to love 
it,” were the first words as she came 
through the crowds of officers and men 
to his side, pulling up her soft high col- 
lar against the plateau evening wind. 
He was the envied center of interest 
as she kissed him in girlish enthusiasm. 
Not a man jack of them all would have 
guessed within half a decade of her 
twenty-five years as she clasped his arm 
and stood looking with sparkling brown 
eyes at the glories the sky and evening 
air had painted for her reception. 
“How flat it is, and how quiet! And 
those dignified, snowy mountains! I 
know I am going to rest and—possibly 
put on flesh!’ But her laugh as she 
shook his arm was the laugh of one 
who was not seriously afraid. 
“Barbara”—he turned from the wheel 
as they drove home—‘T have a confes- 
sion to make.” 
“Been naughty again?” she asked. 
“Philip Rhoades has been sent down 


here. I didn’t know it when I asked 
you to come.” 

In a moment he was relieved. There 
was no trace of annoyance apparent 
upon the young face. 

“Don’t worry about Philip and me, 
Uncle Glenn; we are the best of 


friends.” 

And so the matter ended, for in that 
moment he knew, if there had been any 
dowbt of it before, that she had not 
known either. 
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As if in verification of her claim of 
friendship with Philip Rhoades, he rode 
over the first evening on his big chestnut 
horse, Pilgrim, to take her for a pre- 
liminary view of the new country. 

When Barbara came down in the nat- 
tiest riding clothes the post had seen for 
many a day Doctor Hollister foresaw 
that his two horses, Joffre and Foch, 
were to have their work cut out for 
them. Philip would soon learn that 
there were other men at the fort who 
had a keen eye to feminine beauty. 

“Don’t take her far this first 
time, Captain Rhoades,” the old doctor 
cautioned. ‘She isn’t rested from her 
trip yet.” 

“Only out to Coyote Cafion. We are 
just in time to see the evening prim- 
roses come out,” he answered, his eyes 
on Barbara’s sparkling face. “There 
are some fine yuccas— 

“Oh, yuccas. I am glad to see some- 
thing familiar,” Barbara said lightly. “I 
know them in the East.” 

“You will see real yuccas here,” the 
doctor promised her. “The Spanish call 
them ‘Candles of Our Lady.’ It is a 
pretty name, isn’t it? Earlier in the 
summer they stand as thick on this mesa 
as candles on an old man’s birthday 
cake. They are scarce now. You find 
them only on the high ground.” 

As they rode away Rhoades was good 
to look at, with keen, hazel eyes set in 
his bronzed face, and the strong nose 
springing high from the bridge, a gift 
from a long line of English and Amer- 
ican seafaring ancestors. There was 
a quiet strength in the shoulders, the 
lithe lines of his figure, and especially 
in the capable hands, stained and rough- 
ened a bit by the queer mysteries he kept 
so secret in the chemical warfare division 
of the service. 

He was a ‘man for a woman to be 
proud of, to look up to and to lean upon, 
chivalrous and gentle and patient. Obvi- 
ously in love with Barbara, and not one 
who would give her up lightly. 


too 


” 
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The horses danced over the short level 
where the road led through the flower- 
starred mesa. Just above the doctor’s 
house they began to climb—up and up 
into the lower folds of snow-crowned 
Dolores, which dominated the entire 
plain below. 

“Just give your horse his head. He 
needs no guiding here,” Rhoades ad- 
vised Barbara, and she allowed Joffre to 
manage for himself while she enjoyed 
the panorama unfolding about her. 

The road became narrower, rougher, 
tortuous. The hills shut in around them, 
and the cafion walls across the trickling 
river seemed near enough to touch. The 
chaparral, made up of a thousand shades 
of living green, crept down to meet 
them. Up and up they went, twisting 
past boulders, turning abrupt corners to 
gain elevation upon the steep hillside, 
ducking under the low limbs of century- 
old trees, past the hollylike shoots of 
new live oak until, without bidding, Jof- 
fre stopped for breath and the Pilgrim, 
Rhoades’ horse, lunged against him so 
closely that their riders touched shoul- 
ders. 

“Clever old Joffre!” said Rhoades, 
smiling, as he pointed aloft to an armful 
of mistletoe cradled in the armlike limbs 
of the live oak above them. “But all 
rules are suspended until you know the 
pitfalls.” 

“Generous as 


Philip?” 


usual, aren’t you, 
Barbara smiled at him frankly. 
“That is one thing I like about you— 
you always play fair.” 

She spoke earnestly, and he nodded. 

“But you know, don’t you, that you 
play cat and mouse with me?” 

To her relief Joffre started on again, 
and there could be no further talk until 
they came to Coyote Cajfion where the 
primroses had already begun to spread 
their evening offering of golden beauty 
to the giant moths and the fading day. 

“It is only by the procession of the 
flowers,” he told her in matter-of-fact 
tones, “that one keeps track of the sea- 
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sons out here. In the spring the mesa 
down yonder is a golden poppy carpet, 
acres of them, and the lovely, fringed 
gilias. I wish you could see these slopes 
in the spring.” He swung a wide arm. 
“They are one blur of blue. That is 
the wild lilac; some of the other colors 
choose the cooler cafions. Then in mid- 
summer we have the Mariposa tulips, 
red and blue larkspur. I tell you, Bar- 
bara, I have seen it ten feet high. ‘Cava- 
lier’s Spurs’ they call it.” His tones 
were no longer matter-of-fact but de- 
voted. 

“And _ then, the gorgeous 
yucca, the queen of them all. I like it 
out here, it is a superb workshop. We 
got the beginnings of all sorts of won- 
ders in the war and in some of these 
out-of-the-way places we are following 
up those beginnings. We turn winter 
into summer, and sometimes”—a shadow 
crossed his face—“sometimes we turn a 
beautiful countryside, as lovely as this, 
into a hell of destruction.” 

“Tell me about the post?” she urged, 
to turn the tide of his earnestness. 

“T am ‘detached.’ The post is really 
out of date. There are no more Indians 


there is 


and no more Mexicans to act as buga- 
boos for enterprising congressmen. The 
men call it a ‘weathering station,’ and 
declare it is good only to try their pa- 
tience and to ruin the complexions of 
their women. But I had a year of it be- 
fore the war and to me it is never-end- 
ing pageant of beauty.” 

They had turned their horses home- 
ward as he spoke and slowly he led 
the way through the coming dusk. 

“T love the yucca,” he said almost 
reverently as they passed a huge, tower- 
ing spike of waxen blossoms. “I wish 
it bloomed all the year. Candles of Our 
Lady—lI like that phrase. When”—he 
reined in Pilgrim abruptly—“‘when are 
you going to give me my answer, 
Barbara? Definitely, I mean?” 


Whether he had expected to surprise 
her into setting a time, or whether he, 
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himself, had been startled out of his 
calm by her nearness and by the majesty 
of their surroundings, she did not stop 
to consider. “You always play fair,” 
she had said to him a few minutes be- 
fore. 

“T will tell you now.” She spoke 
slowly. Joy leaped to his eyes; his 
hands took firmer hold upon the reins 
as he waited. “I will marry you—when 
the yucca blooms at Christmas.” She 
waved a light hand at the ivory spire 
towering beside her. 

He looked at her closely as if to 
see whether he had heard aright. The 
light faded from the hazel eyes; a flush 
darkened his tan. “Cat with a mouse,” 
he had said earlier. 

“Forgive me, Barbara,” he said ear- 
nestly, gently. “I should have remem- 
bered how tired you are. I shall not 
offend again.” 

They rode back to the mine almost 
without words. Barbara wanted to 
apologize for her flippancy, wanted to 
let him know how she felt, how she 
wanted to marry him, how she really 
meant to do so. But a look at his firm- 
set jaw deterred her. She could not 
do it. 

When they reached the edge of the 
mesa he began chatting again about the 
post, and left her at her uncle’s door 
with a light word and the invitation to 
ride again soon. 


As Barbara Hollister made ready for 
bed that night she tried earnestly to take 
measure of her own mind. 

Why had she refused, for the third 
time, to give to Philip Rhoades’ declara- 
tion of love the serious, courteous con- 
sideration it deserved? Why, in the 
face of his unmasked soul, should she 
stoop to frivolity—nay, even to rude- 
ness ? 

Other men had made the same declara- 
tion, and she had accorded them the 
thoughtful regard to which they were 
entitled—men whose passionate avow- 
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als left her cold; men who were to her 
nothing in comparison with Philip 
Rhoades. 

If she had been asked bluntly by some 
friend between whom and herself all 
barriers of reserve were down, why she 
did not marry him, she would have 
answered, quite truthfully, that she did 
not know. 

Lack of love? No, she would have 
assured her questioner ; there was an un- 
mistakable warmth that came at mention 
of his name; nay, it had come of late 
even at thought of him. She had been 
glad, glad when she knew he had come 
to Dolores. 

Why, then, not marry him? 


? 


Per- 
verseness? <A desire not to clip her 
free wings? Was it the wish to shop 
about a bit in the market place of 
matrimonial eligibilities, to assure her- 
self that he would be her lasting choice? 

No. 

Then, why? 

She could not have answered. 

She knew only that she wanted to, 
meant to, and yet upon the three sepa- 
rate occasions he had asked her she had, 
in varying words and varying cadences, 
thrust aside his offer with unbecoming 
levity. 

Why, out of all the men she knew, 
should she meet his avowal with rude- 
ness? Did he take her unaware, leave 
her no time, in his brisk, scientific man- 
ner, to entrench her unsuspecting in- 
génue soul in an armor of social amen- 
ities? 

3ah! Was she, then, Barbara Hollis« 
ter, daughter of a long line of diplomats, 
judges, and professional men, was she 
gauche, not made ready by five years of 
experience to meet any aspect of reality? 
It was not that. And, she added truth- 
fully enough, no man who has twice 
asked a woman to marry him ever takes 
her unaware again. 

Impatiently she threw open her win: 
dows and leaned out into the cool, star: 
lit night. The mesa for miles in all di- 
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rections, so quiet in its isolation, was 
yet articulate, instinct with all the myriad 
night life of the insect world. Far off 
the distance she could see the 
lights of Fort Doiores, encircling like a 
giant necklace the sleeping post. 

She raised her hand, and, with her 
eyes taking the twinkling necklace as 
her witness, she made the solemn prom- 
ise that next time she would accept seri- 
ously, grateful, and in proud humility. 
the priceless gift he offered. 


across 


Barbara Hollister fitted happily into 
the life about her. Its newness, its free- 
dom, were as balm to her tired spirit. 
After all, life in the East had its penal- 
ties. Here and danced and 
slept—really slept—and refreshed 
to ride and dance and flirt again. 

Sunny day merged into sunny day 
with monotonous continuity, like shining 
golden beads upon a neyer-ending rib- 
bon. Each one slipped past, perfect, 
rounded, extending with unvarying uni- 
formity of beauty out into the dim, un- 
future. And always, on ahead, 
the fact that day she 

s to marry Philip Rhoades. 

lhe women of the post were glad to 
have 


1 . 
she rode 


rose 


seen 
some 


there was 


1 


her added to their slender com- 
pany. Patty Burrowes, the acknowl- 
edged leader of the younger crowd, 
eager, almost breezy, seemed bent upon 
filling every moment of the visitor’s 
time. In this she was ably abetted by 
the unmarried officers. These were 


Maltby and Dinard especially, both cap- 
tains in the regiment, and Rhoades, who 
by the fact of his special detail had more 


time at his command. 


Rhoades was well liked. No one 
knew exactly why he was here nor 
what, in particular, was his work, and 


they were all too well disciplined to ask. 
The army is like that. It is the one place 
where a man is accepted, welcomed, and 
where there is little curiosity about his 
work. About his personal affairs—well, 
that is another question. 
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They were at Dolores ail more or 
less one family, and by their very isola- 
tion out on the mesa were thrown back 
somewhat upon personalities. The ad- 
vent of Captain Rhoades, with Barbara 
Hollister close upon his heels, certainly 
provided a never-failing source of in- 
terest. 

Every knew—by courtesy of 
Patty Burrows—upon their arrival how 
matters stood between them. How the 
astute Patty knew she felt under no con- 
straint to divulge, but not even her sa- 
gacity had ferreted out what had oc- 
curred on the trail to Coyote Cafion on 
the first evening ride. 

3ut as the days went on it seemed 
only a matter of time until Barbara 
should announce her engagement to one 
of the three men in the service, and 
odds—large odds—were laid on Captain 
Rhoades. 

But 
enlightenment, 


one 


Rhoades, to Barbara’s growing 
seemed content to let 
matters rest as they were. He was a 
He was careful 
to see that her days were pleasantly full, 
that she lacked for no amusements, the 
small attentions the place afforded, rides 
and dancing partners. 

The golden days of summer turned 
into the winelike days of autumn; the 
changing panorama of flower color went 
from pinks and blues to the sturdier 
reds and yellows upon the hillsides. 

Barbara lingered at the Mine 
House, and when her uncle urged her 
for an indefinite stay she no longer 
pleaded the visits she owed. 

Patty Burrowes’ sister, Mimi Carroll, 
came out to the post from a round of 
triumphs. Slender and elfin, she was, 
an earnest of Patty herself, a decade 
younger, sophisticated, specious, sure. 

“She is making a set at 


good comrade, a pal. 


on 


dead 
Rhoades,” 


Maltby volunteered as the 
pair cantered past the Mine House. 

Old Doctor Hollister, who knew wom- 
en, would have none of her from the be- 
ginning. 
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“Men are fools,” he said irrritably to 
himself ; “but Barbara had her chance.” 

He had given more sleepless hours 
to his guest than he was willing to ac- 
knowledge, and it did his temper little 
good that his wishes miscarried. 

In the days which followed he had 
cause to honor Maltby’s insight. Mimi 
Carroll did, indeed, seem to have cap- 
tured Philip. Far up on the trails they 
rode, and at the innumerable hops and 
concerts they were inseparable. Bar- 
bara was left to Maltby and Dinard, 
and she was feeling his neglect. Some- 
times he did tear himself away to spend 
an hour with her, and these occurrences 
were harder upon her than if he had 
stayed away. She began to look tired, 
and, although she was too proud to al- 
low her actions to keep slow pace with 
her looks, there were yet moments of 
abstraction which betrayed the strain 
she labored under. 

He came one day in a 
thusiasm. 

“I saw one or two stray yuccas far 
up on the 
nounced boyishly. 


rush of en- 


sides of Dolores,” he an- 
“It is very late for 
them. I thought you would like to see 
them. I brought my horse; he is a 
better climber than yours. When these 
are gone there won't be any more until 
next year. .Do come?” 

Barbara threw a kiss to the doctor 
as they left the door, and the old man 
read her aright. In that kiss there was 
great promise. 

“To see the yuccas! Yes, that would 


be the occasion,” Barbara mused as they 
cantered off, for in her heart she knew 
that Philip Rhoades, in spite of his at- 


tentions to Mimi Carroll, had never 
swerved from his loyalty toward her. 
It was beside the glorious ivory yucca 
towers Philip had spoken before. To- 
day she would not disappoint him; she 
would even set the day, though she might 
not tell him yet. 

In the spring when first the queenly 
flower set her tapers all alight along 
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the far, low slopes of Dolores she and 
Phil would be married. On the level 
reaches of the lower plains they were 
earlier ; they would cut them there; but 
have yuccas for her wedding decoration 
she would. 

They climbed the horses 
breathing hard. ‘The trail, after they 
passed Coyote Cafion and turned across 
the tiny boulder-strewn river bed, was 
steep and narrow. 

“T never saw that building before.” 
She pointed to a tall, narrow, wooden 
structure clinging perilously to the rough 
hillside. Rhoades looked at it earnestly, 

“T am doing one of my most im- 
portant experiments there,” he answered, 
and, although his manner bespoke his 
deep interest, he did not explain the na- 
ture of it. Two swarthy laborers 
touched wide hats as they passed, and 
stood leaning upon their shovels to 
watch them as they climbed. “I am 
risking a great deal on the outcome of 
this attempt.” 

When at last they reached the flowers, 
towering aloft, beautiful giants of a 
score of the were well 
winded and the riders slipped from the 
saddles to rest. 


slowly, 


feet, horses 
Philip gathered some 
of the lower waxen flowers and gave 
them to her to fasten in her button- 
hole, retaining one for himself. 

“Surely now!” Barbara said to herself 
and waited, a sweet surrender in her 
heart. But he threw himself beside her 
and talked of other things: Patty Bur- 
rowes’ next bridge; the habits of the 
yucca; the clouds above the far-flung, 
snowy line of Dolores; anything and 
everything a man talks of to a woman 
when he seems determined to keep the 
conversation safe. It was clear he was 
risking no emotional crisis to-day. 

The disappointment Barbara experi- 
enced as they rode slowly down the steep 
trails of the moonlit dusk 
was equalled only by her humiliation. 
She, Barbara Hollister, the proudest, 
most-sought-after girl of her acquaint: 


Dolores in 
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ance, had prepared herself for surren- 
der, had even, in her own mind, ar- 
ranged her wedding, had helped to set 
the scene for her yielding—and nothing! 

In those black moments she realized 
the sense of great loss. Why had she 
flung aside this treasure? Why had she 
been so flippant with a pretense of a 
levity she in nowise felt? 

She no longer rode; she held herself 
in the saddle with both hands, glad for 
once of the silence the rough descent 
imposed, her body slouched, her head 
drooping. 

“IT am afraid the trip was too hard, 
Barbara.” Philip’s voice was full of 
contrition when he saw her white face 
under the lamps of the Mine House 
at the end of the ride. “I am so sorry. 
You have never been so far before.” 

“I am tired,” she answered frankly, 
and it was a new Barbara who an- 
swered. Gone was the old lightness; 
gone the upflung glance with which she 
was wont to answer him. In its place 
was a fatigue that had come from no 
hard trail, no physical hardship occa- 
sioned by the ten-mile climb. It was 
a weariness of spirit, a mental exhaus- 
tion caused by that long look ahead at 
her life without Philip. 

As she passed the old doctor with a 
brief word the man sighed over the 
book he was reading. There would be 
no tender confidences this night. 

The days that followed were unsatis- 
factory. She would not mope; she was 
Barbara Hollister. No man, however 
dear, could cause her to lower the flags 
of her pride; no luckless throwing away 
of her own chance for happiness could 
cause her to strike her colors. 

She remembered, curiously enough, a 
young soldier whom years before she 
had gone out of her way to help. A 
young Missourian, he was, and when 
in his astonished inexperience he had 
tried to thank her had naively remarked : 

“I might ’a’ knowed you would, 
though. You’ve had high-toned raisin’, 
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and you cain’t get away from your 
raisin’, ever.” 

No, she would not depart from her up- 
bringing ; she would swallow her hurt; 
she would not wear her heart upon her 
sleeve for the daws to peck at. She 
would be no lovelorn maiden, moping 
about the Mine House garden, straining 
tearful eyes through the distance for a 
glimpse of a recalcitrant suitor. 

She wondered why she did not leave 
the place, but when at night she leaned 
from her window, and caught the quiet 
peace of the star-lit darkness, and saw 
the twinkling necklace of lights at the 
post, she knew she could not. The place 
had won her. 

Meanwhile Mimi Carroll was flaunt- 
ing her victories. Dinard had openly 
deserted to her standard. Rhoades, too, 
was much in her vivacious company, 
but he was extremely busy. Late in 
the night and early in the dawn he 
passed the Mine House to the cabin on 
the slope of There was al- 
ways a cheery halloo as he went, and 
one night as Barbara sat in the win- 
dowed darkness of her room she saw 
him as he lifted his cap in passing. 


Dol res. 


She was lonely. Maltby was proving 
a nuisance, one of those unfortunate ex- 
crescences upon the army which some- 
times persists until the patient personnel 
rise to demand its removal. 

The boyish chaplain proved a treas- 
ure. Safely engaged, he spent long 
hours pouring forth the virtues of his 
ladylove into Barbara’s sympathetic 
ears, counting the days until there 
should be a Mrs. Chaplain to share his 
lonely lot. 


1 
f 


Then the rains began, breaking the 
long drought, bringing new life to the 
sun-baked mesa, washing the air and 
spangling the earth with new green. 

Ordinarily they ceased after a few 
days of refreshing drenching, leaving 
the benefits of their visitation, but in 
this case they persisted day after day 
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and into the weeks. No longer the 
dashing, sparkling downpour so welcome 
at first, they now turned into slow, 
steady drizzling, wearing alike to young 
and old, warm and enervating. 

“This is not rain,” said one youngster 
at the post; “it is just drippin’s.” 

“I wish you would take a holiday, 
Barbara,” said her uncle. “This infer- 
nal climate has got you. I was afraid 
it would.” Ordinarily Doctor Hollister 
would have annihilated any man who 
spoke in such terms of his beloved 
country. 

“You are going off, my dear, terri- 
bly,” Patty Burrowes told her frankly. 
“Tt is the climate. Only the very young 
can stand it.” Patty, as usual, made 
no mention of her own long-legged 
daughter away at school. She herself 
was still one of the young ones. 

3ut Barbara shook her head to en- 
treaties and settled down to make the 
most of it. 


Just before the holidays there came a 
general shaking up. 
joy of the tenderfeet, were ordered East, 
and others were to take their place. 

Barbara heard the news 


The troops, to the 


with mixed 
emotions. Mimi Carroll was her in- 
formant, come in to drink a cup of tea 
and tell the latest gossip. 

“Of course, Captain Rhoades was on 
special detail, and he will not go with 
the others, but,” she chattered on, flaunt- 
ing her knowledge, “he is going to 
Manila, and I am glad for I expect to 
be out there in the spring. Such ex- 
periments, my dear! Have you seen 
what he is doing up at the cabin on 
the mountain? No? Then, of course, 
I can’t tell, but it is wonderful, really.” 

When the girl had gone Barbara felt 
a weakness that she could not control. 
Rhoades, then, had told Mimi of his 
precious experiment up on the hillside 
of which he had told her only that it 
was the one upon whose results he 
staked the most. Surely before he left 
Dolores But had Mimi succeeded 
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in capturing him as Maltby so surely 
avowed? 

Rhoades dropped in to tell her he 
was ordered to the Philippines, joking 
over the pun and hurrying away to make 
ready for his departure, which was 
scheduled for the day after Christmas. 


The day before Christmas dawned 
damp and warm, and Barbara’s spirits 
matched the sodden sky. How foolish 
she had been to stay on only to be left 
after the others had gone. Why had 
she not accepted one of the several in- 
vitations for the South, Atlantic City— 
anywhere where there was a chance, at 
least, to see the sun? 

All day she kept shaking herself. 
She must rouse, she must make the time 
gay for the adorable old uncle who idol- 
ized her. And without joy she mimicked 
joy, tied up little gay parcels, hung bits 
of mistletoe in unsuspected places, think- 
ing meanwhile of the huge clump under 
which Joffre had paused on the first ride 
with Philip when he had chivalrously 
told her that rules were suspended until 
she knew the game. 

Even then he had not cared. Other- 
wise would he have been so attentive to 
little empty-headed Mimi? Had he 
really — 

There was a ring at the door, and 
the old servant came to say she was 
wanted, but it was only Chaplain Ross 
asking if she would ride with him as it 
had almost stopped raining. 

“You promised, you know,” he re- 
minded her, his teeth flashing in a boy- 
ish smile. “I hope you keep your prom- 
ises—always.” This last with peculiar 
stressed emphasis. 

“Oh, yes; especially when it is as 
pleasant as this promises to be,” she 
punned childishly, glad to be rid of her 
own thoughts, which clung like an old 
man of the sea to her shoulders. 

The gallop did her good, albeit the 
Reverend Mr. Ross’ idea of “almost 
stopped” left her dripping as they fin- 
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ished the length of hard, rain-packed 
mesa. They talked impersonally of 
many things; the changes at the post; 
the oddity of a climate which brought 
Christmas in the midst of melting 
zephyrs and still more melting rains. He 
begged her to look in at the combina- 
tion Christmas and farewell dance for 
the men that night. It promised to be 
a doleful enough attempt at gayety. 

As he left her at the Mine House door 
he spoke again, rather curiously, she 
thought, of the obligation of a promise. 

“Is the man in love with me?” she 
asked herself, and then laughed at the 
very absurdity of her question. 

Her uncle urged her to go to the 
post, and escorted her, laden with vari- 
ous tinseled parcels for her intimates 
there. 

Mimi Carroll greeted her at the door, 


and together they entered the long, 
bright room. For a moment her heart 


leaped with the vision of green festoons, 
but it was only an instant before she 
felt that The 
Christmas greens of a Christian country 
had that unmistakable Christmas odor; 
no, not was the proper 
word. even hemlock, at a 
pinch, gave the rooms at least the smell 
of the season; but this was laurel, and 


even here was a cheat. 


odor—smell 


Pine and 


it might as well have been the green, 
tissue-pape r decorations she had seen in 
the windows of the chop suey restaurant 
on the ride this afternoon. 

She took herself in hand, however, 
added what she could to the affair. 
Maltby was the only one of the officers 
she really knew, and he was drunk and 
so hopelessly offensive that she was glad 
to leave before the others. 

When she reached home she fell fev- 
erishly to packing. She would leave; 
she would go before the twenty-sixth; 
she would not be left here, the last of 
them all. 

\t last in sheer fatigue she threw her- 
self upon her bed for a brief rest. 
Across the parade she could hear the 


and 
and 
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dance music. Why should they be danc- 
ing—foolish little Mimi Carroll, and the 
dreadful Maltby, and all the others— 
pretending to a lightness of heart no 
one could feel in this rain-ridden 
country ? 

The blare of the saxophone and the 
throbbing of the drums came to her ears. 
She must get up and finish the packing, 
for to-morrow, Christmas morning, she 
would tell them that she 

But she fell asleep instead, worn out 
by the emotions of the day, and slept 
druggedly, fully dressed as she was. 

Some time later she was roused. Was 
it voices? Hoofbeats? She listened. 
Across the sodden parade they had be- 
gun the last slow waltz, interspersed in 
the modern manner by a few premoni- 
tory strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” 
Tears sprang to her eyes. She must 
finish the packing. She—— 

Voices, again, passing her windows; 
revelers 





fromthe dance going home. 
But no one lived past Mine House. She 
listened. Mimi Carroll’s her 
laugh! Was the chit coming here to 
exult, to gloat? 

Hastily she turned out her light and 
sped to the window. The rain had 
stopped now, in reality; clouds were 
scudding before the wind. Mimi’s slim 
figure was outlined against the half 
light of the sky. She rode Pluto, Major 
Burrowes’ huge sorrel, and with her 
there was a man, surely not her brother- 
in-law, but a slender man. 

Little fool, what was she doing riding 
up Dolores Cafion in the dead of night 
with—of all possible Gerald 
Maltby? Had all the post not seen him 
drunk? Mimi herself 

For one awful instant Barbara Hol- 
lister was frightened—not for Mimi 
Carroll. Little fool, let her look out for 
herself! But it was the realization that 
over her own soul had poured such a 
torrent of thanksgiving that her rival 
had damned herself so completely. 
Boasted, had she? Flaunted her knowl- 


voice, 





escorts 
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edge of Philip 
guarded secrets? 
with men? 

Well, here was her undoing. To- 
morrow the post would know. Through 
Barbara, rejoicing, there shot a sudden 
pang of pity for the child, but she beat 
it back. The young Missourian’s words 
came to her mind: “You cain’t get away 
from your raisin’.” Oh, couldn’t she? 
People say such foolish things. She 
would show them. She who had been 
trained meticulously in the infinitesimal 
shades of right and wrong; she into 
whose veins had been poured the blood 
of cavalier and priest; she who had been 
so inordinately proud of her chivalrous 
inheritance ; she would prove that provo- 
cation was than 
“raisin’,” as Missourian 
called it. 

Mimi Carroll should pay—pay! 


Rhoades’ carefully 
Vaunted her sway 


stronger 
the 


training— 
lad had 


And 
she, Barbara Hollister, should be the one 
to exact the pound of flesh. She would 
see Mimi disgraced before the post, and 
rejoice. 

reiterated the words 
and over, had 
thrown on a dark wrap, crept through 
the house, and sped out across the sod- 
den garden to the corral. 

Joffre put a velvety muzzle across 
the bars and whinnied softly, but she 
passed him by in favor of the unshod 
Foch, took her saddle from its wooden 
peg on the wall, and threw it across 
his back. There was a half sob in her 
quieting voice as she hurried her fum- 
bling fingers with straps and buckles. 

She could—she could! She repeated 
it as she clung to the stirrup and climbed 
into the Foch, as if catching 
her spirit of secrecy, trod as a horse 
slippered in velvet across the stony way 
and into the road which led up Dolores 
Cafion. 

Ahead the shadowy figures were 
climbing, climbing up the mountain side, 
and Barbara Hollister, descendant of an 
intensive training, rode after them, re- 


Meanwhile as she 


to herself, over she 


saddle. 


Ainslee’s 


peating that she was giad, glad! And 
yet in her heart she knew that her ac- 
tions belied her words. She could not 
get away from that subtle thing called 
“raisin’.” She was going to the succor 
of her whom she hated—little fool! 

On the riders went, Barbara holding 
back the soft-footed Foch. As long as 
those ahead continued to ride there was 
no danger. She would declare to the 
post to-morrow that she had been taken 
along as chaperon. At the fork of the 
trails they turned to higher ground, past 
Coyote Cafion where she remembered 
Philip had taken her to see the prim- 
roses, 

They turned again abruptly across the 
canon, forded the brawling river, and 
climbed on. They were going to Philip 
Rhoades’ cabin! 

It flashed upon her. Maltby was spy- 
ing upon Philip’s close-guarded secrets. 
Mimi had wormed them from him and 
now went to betray them to Maltby. 
The girl’s bubbling laugh came _ back, 
floating upon the still air 

Recklessly now Barbara urged Foch 
If she could, she would foil them 
at the last. Even now there would be 
time. It would take them a few sec- 
onds to dismount and the door. 
Heaven grant she would be in time to 
save Philip’s precious secret! 


on. 


open 


Regardless of Foch’s surprised grunt, 
she struck him cruelly, sending him up 
the steep trail. Against the last hog- 
back he strained quickly, coming out 
upon quiet hoofs, but with heaving 
sides and steaming nostrils, to be drawn 
up under the last sheltering, . live-oak 
shadow. 

\cross the tiny clearing before the 
hut the riders had dismounted. Mimi 
stood flicking her boot with her quirt 
while Maltby tied the ‘horses in the 


shadow beyond. Her creamy voice prat- 


tled on as if she were not betraying the 

secrets of the noblest—— 
Barbara rubbed her eyes. 

crossing the star-lit clearing was not the 


The man 





Candles of 


drunken Maltby but Philip Rhoades 
himself! For one awful second the 
world spun round. Philip had done this 
thing? He had brought this child here 
in the dead of night? Was he, then, 
like the worst of other men? And she 
—if she appeared now it would be to 
play the role, not of rescuer, but of 
pathetic, jealous, cast-off rival. 

But it was for an instant only that 
the thought filled her mind. She knew 
she had not been wrong in her estimate 
of Philip Rhoades. He was a king 
among men. He was clean! There 
was something she did not know. She 
would trust him—she must—with her 
life, her soul—with Mimi. 

As she turned Foch’s head about to 
down the trail once more voices 
struck upon her ear, hoofbeats coming 
up the mountain. She, the follower, 
had been followed. She pulled back, 
hoping to escape notice, but the light 
from a pocket flash in the hands of the 
foremost rider struck full upon her face. 

“Oh, here you are!” called out Chap- 
lain Ross. “We thought of stopping for 
you, but the house was dark. Come 
along; Rhoades will want you to be 
here.” 

In bewilderment Barbara allowed him 
to grasp her bridle and lead her into 
the open. The cabin was lighted now, 
and a stream of brilliant yellow light fell 
across the rain-beaten ground. 

Patty Burrowes and her husband slid 
from the horses in the rear and, led 
by the chaplain, they filed silently 
through the open door, then through a 
narrow passage so low the taller men 
had to stoop. Ross opened another 
heavy-timbered door and stood aside 
while the major and his wife passed 
through. He intercepted Barbara long 
enough to whisper: “You promised, you 
know.” Then he waved her in. 

A blaze of light blinded her. She 
was in a narrow, grottolike enclosure 
paralleling the side of Dolores, lined 
with meticulous, loving care with living 


go 


Our Lady 
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greenery from the slopes _ outside. 
Twenty paces down the lights were 
focused upon a shimmering altar set 
between towering twin columns of 
snowy beauty; myriad-starred Candles 
of Our Lady, giant, living candelabra 
of waxen yucca! 

Rhoades, busy with the lighting, hadn’t 
seen thern enter, but Mimi flashed a mis- 
chievous glance as she attracted his at- 
tention to Barbara standing in white- 
faced stupefaction, staring at the lovely 
yucca. 

“Oh, Barbara, I didn’t want you to 
see it until to-morrow. I wasn’t—I 
couldn’t be sure until just a few days 
ago. ‘When the Yucca blooms at Christ- 
mas,’ you said.” He stopped, perplexed 
by the pallor of her face. “You meant 
it, didn’t you, dear?” 

“Of course she meant it!” Burrowes 
spoke for the first time, his booming 
voice saving the situation, for Barbara 
could not have spoken. “We are going 
to have the bang-uppest wedding at high 
noon to-morrow! Mimi, here, is to be 
bridesmaid, and I have promised to be 
best man. You wouldn’t spoil my party, 
would you, Barbara?’ He spoke in 
mock wistfulness, and when she shook 
her head earnestly, not daring to trust 
her voice, he continued: 

“Tom Wetherby’s train gets in at 
eight to-morrow, and when we have got 
you and Philip all settled you are to 
stand up with Mimi and Tom. You 
didn’t know what Mimi has had in her 
head all this time, did you?” 

Again she shook her head. She had 
not known, and never, never would any 
of them know what she had thought. 

“Mimi has helped me all the fall, Bar- 
bara; really helped.” Rhoades took her 
hand in his own, urging. “I found these 
two likely looking plants the day after 
our first ride and built the is 

“Let me tell her; your scientific lingo 
is too tedious,” Burrowes broke in. “He 
froze the silly things, Barbara, for so 
long, and then he baked them for an- 
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other so long, holding the stop watch 
and the calendar over their heads until 
they didn’t know the difference between 
Christmas and May—and that is what 
they did!” he finished with a flourish. 

“I’m glad they didn’t,” said Barbara 
simply ; “glad; so glad.” 

“Take her home, now, Ross, will you? 
She must get her beauty sleep. 
o'clock on Christmas, Barbara. 


Twelve 
You 


Ainslee’s 


must be ready, and we sail the next day, 
you know.” He put an arm about her 
shoulders and kissed her clinging hand. 

Smilingly she allowed the chaplain to 
lead her out and put her on Foch for 
the silent ride down while 
Philip and the Burrowes worked with 
loving hands to put the finishing touches 
upon the unseasonable flowering of the 
Candles of Our Lady. 


Dolores, 


IN DUST 


ND now that you have left my life, 
With all your dear, appealing ways, 

My every plan is somehow rife 

With broken dreams of yesterdays 
Dim yesterdays when love and you 

Walked ever, laughing, close to me, 
When singing skies were always blue, 

When winds were young and light and free. 


Now, underneath a starless waste, 
Faint pictures pass me in review; 
And life, to make it bitter sweet, 
Holds furtive little thoughts of you. 
And, in my heart, where no man sees, 
Hope lies in dust with memories. 
Marcaret E, 


SANGSTER,. 
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LONG with all the rest of the world, 
we are, at this season, filled with 
the joyfulness which is the spirit of 
Christmas. And, taking the annual risk 
of being trite, albeit sincere, we herewith 
offer to you, who are nearest our hearts, 
gentle reader, the season’s best greeting. 
Merry Christmas ! 


AXP along with our best wishes we 

give you the more concrete evi- 
dence of our esteem for you in this, 
the holiday number of your favorite 
magazine. In this number we have as- 
all of the Christmas material 
which we so broadly hfnted at in the 
number, and over which, we feel 
sure, you have been preening yourselves 
in anticipation. More we shall refrain 
from saying about it. It will tell you 


distinctive things it con- 


st mbled 


last 


+? + f -1] 1 
itself of all the 


tains, to add to your holiday enjoyment. 


UT of next month’s offerings we feel 
ourselves about to talk volubly. It 
is a curious fact that humans are usually 
more acutely interested in hints about 
those things which are still unknown to 
them than they are in facts which they 
And so we under- 
stand and are interested, when repeatedly 
we are told by readers that they look 
first at the forecast of next month’s 
magazine. Here, then, is that forecast, 
which some of you, at least, are wait- 
ing for. 


can easily get at. 


HE February number contains an- 
other novelette by Warren E. 
Schutt, called this time, invitingly, “The 
Measure of Magnificence.” An Ameri- 
can girl abroad becomes one of the most 
successful opera singers on the Con- 


tinent. Daily she increases in allure, 
also, for the male of the species. Her 
social career is, accordingly, assured. 
But there are in her life two men whose 
personal standards and whose business 
ambitions do not gibe. Things are de- 
cidedly not harmonious. And then it 
falls to the lot of one of the men to 
crush her in the hollow of his hand and 
end her colorful career abruptly. What 
does he do? For intriguing plot and 
incident and sheer entertainment, we 
recommend, without reservation, this 
newest of Mr. Schutt’s novelettes, “The 
Measure of Magnificence.” 


OU will find in the February number 


also the second part of Beatrice 
Ravenel’s absorbing two-part mystery 
story, called “The Dancer.”’ Marces, 


erstwhile Greek dancer, who had invaded 
the sanctity of an exclusive Florida re- 
sort, had been found, you will remember, 
murdered on the porch of one of the best 
clubs. Two or three people, it develops, 
had cause in abundance for wanting him 
out of the way. And yet none of the 
group did actually perpetrate the deed. 
Who, then, you ask, did? Mrs. Ravenel 
spins her tale even more intriguingly in 
the second part. Read it and solve the 
mystery if you can, before this ingenious 
author is ready to divulge the secret. 
G INCE the appearance in AINSLEE’s, 
not so long ago, of Katherine New- 
lin Burt’s gripping novelette, “Sum- 
moned,” we have had repeated requests 


for more of her work. And in the 
February number we print another 
of her discerning stories, this time 


a shorter tale, but lacking none of 
insight 


her amazing into the hearts 
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of humans. “Chiaroscuro” contrasts 
dramatically a primitive, wholly instine- 
tive love affair, with the more sensitive, 
more sophisticated affair of two highly 
organized beings. You will agree with 
us that it is one of the most sharply 
etched studies that Mrs. Burt has ever 
done. Read “Chiaroscuro” in the next 
number. 


N the February number of AINSLEE’s 
you will find, too, one of the most 
poignantly appealing tales of a man’s 
love that has ever been written. It has 
stayed in our minds persistently since 
the first day we read the manuscript. 
“Major Carleton’s Wedding Gift” is of 
the more dignified school of American 
literature, with an atmosphere and color- 
ful quality too seldom achieve’ in the 


Ainslee’s 


shorter forms of fiction. The story is 
by the distinguished James L. Ford. We 
recommend it for your early reading. 


[N “The Cypress Branch,” Berthe K. 

Mellett tells with her customary 
charm and novelty of plot the story of 
an American girl about to marry the 
shabby representative of a foreign royal 
house. The latter loves the girl, he 
maintains, but is out of sympathy with 
almost all of her American tastes, 
whether they be concerned with early 
American maple furniture or with knit- 
ted sports dresses. And so they have 
before them, you may already have 
guessed, an interesting path to tread. 
Read Mrs. Mellett’s latest AINSLEE’s 
story in the February number. 


THE QUESTIONING HEART 
S there a road down which his lithesome feet 
Did not go dancing, like bright leaves in fall, 
Blown by faint gusts of wind that seemed to call 
With voices echoing a music fleet? 
Is there a prayer his lips did not repeat, 


Or any flower that 


blossomed by the wall 


Which he saw not, a deed, however small 
He did not do, if it made life more sweet? 


If there is one, I pray you, tell it me, 


That I may think on it, 


not on these things 


Which burn me with the flaming memory 
Of one dear face nor time nor change can dim, 
For with each dawn new recollection springs; 
Each night holds but another dream of him. 


ELISABETH SCOLLARD, 
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AR beyond any previous high 

mark, the new Hupmobile ex- 
tends and amplifies those superiori- 
ties of performance which seem to 
belong peculiarly to Hupmobile. 


More than ever, now, you delight 
in its fast get-away, its quick pick- 
up, its smooth, purring steadiness— 
and its great comfort for both the 
driver and the passengers.” 


Power_is increased; maximum 
power development is sustained 
over a greater range; ‘vibration is 
brought down to the vanishing point. 


Never have we built a car so near 
perfection in performance; never 
before, one that has had such a 
universally enthusiastic welcome. 
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“What a whale 
of a difference 


just a few cents 
make” 














CAII the difference 


between just an ordinary 
cigarette and the most skillful 
blend in cigarette history. 


FATIMA 


—a mild cigarette 











You can make 15 to 5 
at Home, 





We 


teach you how, 
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may you cash no matter where you live. 
UNITED show CARD STUDIOS, 211 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Start the New Year Right 


Will 1924 Bring SUCCESS 
or FAILURE? 


Right now is the time to decide. 
If you had started right one year 
ag : you would be on the high road 
to success this very minute. Don't 
let another year pass you by. It is 
within your power to make yourself 
just what you will. Make this day 
the beginning of a new life and a 
better one. 


| Will Give You Wealth— 
Health and Happiness 


| will transform that body of 
ours and make you physically per- 
fect. I will make a real HE man 
it of you. I will build out your 
hest so that every breath means in- 
creased life, purifying your hlood 
and sending vim and _ vitality 
throughout your entire system. I 
ill broaden your shoulders and 
give you the huge muscular arms 
ind legs of an athlete. I will put 
pep in your old backbone and 
strengthen every vital organ within 
u. You will be just bubbling 
ver with life, having the keen alert 
rain, the bright flashing eyes and 
spring and step of youth. You 

admired and sought after it 


cial and business world. 
i leader of men, and the 

d things of life will naturally 
your way 


I Challenge the World 


if a man stood on the house-top and n 
shouted to the people that he was the Earle E. Liederman 
strongest mun on earth, it would avail \raerica’s Leading Director of Physical Education 
him nothing. Someone would make him 
come down and prove it. But records speak for themselves. I will gladly show anyone personal letters from 
the leading strong men in the world today that my course is absolutely the best and the quickest to 
acquire physical perfection. Come on then and make me prove it—I like it. I have the means of mak- 
ing you a perfect physical specimen of manhood, of making you a successful leader of men. You will 
” a credit to your community. I have done this for thousands of others. What I have done for them 
I will do for you. I don’t care what your present condition is. The weaker you are, the more 
noticeable the results. Come on then, start the New Year right. 


Send for My New 64-page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It Is FREE 

It contains forty-three full-page photograplis 

I have trained Some of these came to me as pitiful — ae eer 
weaklings, imploring me to help them, Look them over 


= 
now and you will marvel at their present physiques. | EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


You will ] 





of myself and some of the many prize-winning pupils 


This book will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to Dept. 5001, 305 Broadway, N. ¥. City 
ou. It will thrill you from cover to cover. All I ask is > ‘ * 
10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing and Dear Sir I enclose herewith lOc. for which you 


are to send me, without any obligation on my part 
whatever, a copy of your latest book, ‘‘“Muscular De 
velopment.”’ (Please write r print plainly.) 


it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, 
D for the sake of your future health and happiness, do 
not put it off Send today—right now, before you turn 
this page 


cARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 5001, 305 Broadway, New York City 





Address 
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She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting 
or exercising would have been. This new 
way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tab- 
lets. They aid the digestive system to 
obtain the full nutriment of food. They 
help Nature to turn food into muscle, 
bone and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over 
sell Marmola Prescription Tablets at 
one dollar a box. Ask your druggist for 
them, or order direct and they will be 
sent in plain wrapper, postpaid. 

MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer product prescribed by physicians over 
twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 


Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proper directions 
Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents, 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 


Relief 


“coughs 


Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35° and 6O*% sizes 
sold everywhere 


HROAT 


IRRITATIONS 



















Throat irritations quickly disappear when you take 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. A dependable remedy 
not a candy Used for mor than 70 years by sing- 
and public speakers. P romptls relieves hoarse- 

s, loss of voice, co won Phe At all druggists 


JOHN L B ROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ss Ag : HAR ILD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 
Ne w Y« < n nto 


Toro’ 





9, 
Bronchial 


TROCHE 


COUGH sn VOICE LOZENGES 
IN 3 SIZE PACKACES 
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Stop Using a Truss 


eb): From fe truss PADS 


Sopaester’ } 


— to fo hold the distended 
es securely in place. 
No straps, buckles or spring 
attached — cannot slip, so 
eannot chafe or press against 
he pubic bone, PrThousands 
have successfully Sone 
themselves at home without 
hindrance from work—most ran Pts 
obstinate cases conquered. 
alae velvet—easy to pty ded 
Gold Medal and Grand Pris, Process cS recovery ia 
natural, so siterwarde, ge further use 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao SGeolutely sof REE 
Write name ep Coupon and send ee 


Plapso Co, 633 Stuart Bldg. $ 
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€@ GET THIN 


Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. I have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense, 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed -_ ~ a, 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N.Y. k C-67 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, ~-— 
Acne Eruptions on the face or bod arbers 
Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shines Skin. 


Write today formy FREE Booklet,“A Clear- 
FREE Tone Skin,” telling how I cured myself after 
being afflicted for over fifteen years. 
$1,000 Cold Cash says | can clear your skin of ve blemishes. 
E.S.GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS. City. mo. 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 


Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate re- 
lief. It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions bind 
and - aw toge ther the broken parts. 
iosalves or plasters. Durable. Cheap 
Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be: MR. C. E. BROOKS 
>of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
ature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every 
re None other genuine ‘ull information and 
ent free in plain, sealed envelope 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 222 State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Many a first impression has been 
ruined by some seemingly little thing. 





T’S so easy to get off on the wrong foot 

with people—whether it be in an impor- 

tant business contact or simply in a casual 
social meeting. 

It pays in life to be able to make people 
like you. And so often it is some seemingly 
very little thing that may hold you back. 

For example, quite unconsciously you 
watch a person's teeth when he or she is 
in conversation with you. If they are un- 
clean, improperly kept, and if you are a fas- 
tidious person, you will automatically hold 
this against them. And all the while this 
same analysis is being made of you. 

Po. the right dentifrice—consistently used—will pro- 

you against such criticism. Listerine Tooth Paste 
pot teeth a new way. The first tube you buy will 
prove this to you. 

You will notice the improvement even in the first few 
days. And, moreover, just as Listerine is the safe 
antiseptic, so Listerine Tooth Paste is the safe denti- 
frice. It cleans yet it cannot injure the enamel. 

What are your teeth saying about you todayi— 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the robust, 
vigorous and healthy can enjoy life to its fullest. 
The complaining, ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, 
discontented, dejected, failures. 

For many years I have been making people well 
through Strongfortism. I have helped tens of 
thousands to become strong. No matter what 
ails you, write me fully about it, and I will 
prove to you I can help you. 

The experience and research of a lifetime are 
contained in my_ wonderful FREE BOOK 
**Promotion and Conservation of Health, 

Strength, and Mental Energy.’ 
Send a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage. 
LIONEL STRONCFORT — 
Physical and Health Specialist Strongiort 
1209 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, Newark, WN. 4. Perfect Mo: 


|STRONCFORTIS™ 
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When your 
rheumatism 
comes on 


Don’t suffer unnecessary pain. 
Over the aching place gently spread 
alittle Sloan’s Liniment. You don’t 
have to rub it in. Instantly fresh 
blood begins to circulate swiftly 
through the affected part. You feela 
comforting glow of warmth. In afew 
moments the pain eases off—then 
stops. Get a bottle today—35 cents 
at all druggists. 


Sloan's Liniment ‘pain 
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Walter Nelson was brought 2500 miles to have 
his feet straightened. Edgar Franco was 
brought from Quito, South America, 3000 
miles; Dennis Burrowes was brought from 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies, 2000 
miles, to have their feet straightened. Harry 
G. Bayers came from Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
1500 miles, to have his deformity, resulting 
from Infantile Paralysis, corrected. 

Hundreds nearer home have come for treatment of 
various paralyzed and deformed conditions, Parents of 
crippled children and young adults should know ofithis 
institution. Information and Literature mailed free, 


McLA N ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
954 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 



























Relief 


“Coughs 


Use PISO’S __ this prescription quickly 
relieves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 


»O* sizes 
ywhere 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because f we Deaf and had Head Noise: 
in 


for over 30 ye 
Drums restored my hearing and stoppe ped Head Noises, 
and will do it for yo ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
‘annot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially of 
Wholly Destroyed Natural, Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com! * Io- 
t expensive. A fod for Booklet x. my 


earing.7 
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New York City 
—————————————— 


__ Suite 98. 7 Sth Avenue - - 
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a p. Wes Kev. y 21 Ruby 
and Sapphire jewels 

id Stra’ se il down 

Send ee Stital tree book Bott Today. 

Dept. 1“-04 
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RTE and Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Mi. 
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Comfort Baby’ $ Skin} 
t Vith Cuticura Soap | 
— Fragrant falcum 











Forsampic Cuticura Talcum, af«scinating fragrance, 


Address Cuticure Laberatorier, Dopt.D, Mass 
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Yes— Absolutely Free 


Tl Prove How 
to Restore 


GrayHair 


I personally request every gray haired per- 
son to write for my patented Free Trial pack- 
age, and let me prove how easily, quickly and 
surely gray, faded or discolored hair can be 
restored to its perfect, natural color. 

This offer would be impossible if I couldn't 
guarantee results. But I perfected my Restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
prematurely gray hair, and I know just what 
it will do. 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water, Doesn't interfere with shampooing. 
Nothing to wash or rub off. Restored hair per- 
fectly natural in all lights, no streaking or 
discoloration. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
ial patented Free 








4 Trial package 

hich tle of my Restorer and full in- 
structions for making the convincing test on one lock of 
hair. Indicate color of hair with X. int name and address 
plainly. If possible, enclose of your hair in your letter. 





Please print your nameand address ~ 


Mary T. Goldman, ] 
197-A Goldman Bldg., St, Paul, Minn. 









Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
color of hair, Black...... dark browrt...... medium 
brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 
light auburn (light red)...... Dlonde...... 

1 PAGING... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccesccccccsccosce eecccccce H 
BWvOG....cccccccccccccccscsccccsers Nac cevescncssescecses i 
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San 
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MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH DROPS 


refresh the 
lore it stz 
me 


t and check the cough 
ts. Made of pure cane sug: 
thol and horehound. The menthoi 


—the horehound soothes 











BUNTE BROTHERS - CHICAGO 




























Four out of Five 
are 


Be the one who outwits 
Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 


Study the crowd as it hurries 
to and fro. Four out of five 
over forty years of age, and 
thousands younger, will pay 
Pyorrhea’s dreaded toll. 
Don’t wait for bleeding gums — 
Nature’s warning. Check Pyor- 
rhea before it begins. Go to your 
dentist regularly and use For- 
han’s For the Gums at least 
twice daily. 

At all druggists, 35c and 60c. 


orhans 


FOR THE GUMS 















ADVERTISING SECTION 


New Hair for You 
in 30 Days 


~or Your Money Instantly Refunded 


My amazing guarantee means just exactly what it says! I don’t care how thin your 
hair is—I don’t care if you are completely bald—if new hair fails to grow after using 
my method—then the test costs you absolutely NOTHING! The astonishing proof of 
what I have done for others is now yours—entirely free. Simply mail the coupon below. 


By ALOIS MERKE 
Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Fifth Avenue, New York 











» 
O matter how long you have been bald—no Entirely New Method 
matter how many different treatments you My treatment is the result of 17 years of experience 
have taken without results—I have discovered gained in treating thousands of cases of baldness. This 
a startling new treatment for bald- included many long years im such fa 
ness which I absolutely guarantee mous centers of scientific reseane 


as Heidelberg, Berlin, Paris, Geneva, 
and Buenos Ayres. My method is 
entirely different from anything 
known or used before—-no massaging 
no singeing—no “mange cures”— 
no unnecessary bother of any kind. 
Yet results are usually noticeable 
even after the very first treatments, 
My treatment proves that a big 
percentage of baldness is caused— 
not by dead hair roots—but by dor 
mant hair roots, which can now be 
awakened and made to grow halr 
rain. The reason other treatments 
failed is because they did not penetrate to 
I mat roots. _ Te » make a tree grow, 
rub “growing fiu.d” on the 
u would get right to the 
it is with the hair, 
In all the world there is only one method 
I know about of penetrating direct t th 
roots and getting nourishment to them. 
his is embodied in the treatment that I ow 
offer you on my guarantee of satisfactory 


will grow new hair in 30 days—or 
every penny you have paid me will 
be instantly—and gladly—refunded. 

No one has ever dared to make 
suck a sweeping guarantee before! 
But do you suppose that I could 
make it unless I was absolutely 
confident that my treatment would 
do all I claim? Never! I would be 
out of business in a week. But | 
KNOW what my method will do. 
For its remarkable value is shown 
by actual statistics covering thou- 
sands of cases treated—only three 
people in every hundred asking the 
return of their money! 


Not One Penny’s Risk! 


Now I realize that you have per- 





Already great numbers of men and women 
who only recently were bald or troubled 





witl ing h ave y 
haps wasted a lot of time and money ‘ acquired healthy helt that is ‘he win 
on treatments which could NEVER iis in yh KR ek ly 
restore your hair. Very likely you are skeptical. that It, seems almost, magical. The srestment can be used & 
All right. I don’t blame you. And I'll admit right 
here that my treatment may not help you either. For Free Booklet Explains Treatment 
your case may be one of the three in every hundred If you will merely fill in and mail the coupon below 1 will 


gladly send you—without cost or obligation—an interesting 
32-pag , describing my treatment in detail. 

iis booklet contains much helpful information on the Ga 
hair—and in addition shows by actual photographs whl 
y treatment is doing for thousands of others. 


that is absolutely hope- 
less. In any case, I want 


Actual Results you to try my treatment 














° . No matter how bald you are—no matter ff you are Gam 
(Dozena of letters like the at my risk—and if after pletely bald, this booklet will prove of deepest interest to Jom 
iplloueng oS ay nme | 30 days vou are not more So mail the coupon now—and it will be sent you by return mail. 
day vy erke nstitute i. e 

than delighted with the Allied Merke Institutes, Inc. 
“In the short time I have sults . - 

- results produced — then . “ 
used your treatment I have . I : 512 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 421, New York City 
gained remarkable results. just tell me so, and with- palltipet 
Dandruff has disappeared . 4 ki - > | : —— eee ee ee ee 
entirely. , My scalp, is now out asking a single ques- Allied Bievkce fastitutee. lac 
all full of e new hair. j ¥ ai a chec nsti '° ° r 
would not part with my me 3 ove a — Dept. 421, 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
treatment for times its e € g every ce : ss . 

- ” oa" Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 220% 
ost.” A. W. B. you have paid me. I! of the new booklet describing in detail the Merke Institute Home 
“The tp of my head ts don’t want a cent of Treatment 
now «4 Os! covered w . — 
new hair about one-half your money, unless I ici 
inch long. I have n , rw ; “ 
trying five years, but could actually gre a hair on 
never find anything to make CES ee 
ae oS course, are to be the 

sole judge. City State oveenneee esonees 
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Practical Electricians 
Eero Big Pay 


Own Your Own 
opens Shop 
















Tighten Your 
/ Grip ona Trade 



































Be An Electrical Expert 


At $75 to $200 a Week 


Every up-to-date fellow knows what a future there is in electricity. 

Big pay—fascinating work on land or sea—rapid advancement in a field where jobs are ten 
times more numerous than trained men to fill them, where $75.00 a week is just a fair starter, 
where top notchers pull down ten thousand dollars or more a year—in a field, where any man 
if he wishes, can easily have a business of his own, have men working for him, be his own boss! 


But what the ——- young man does NOT know, is what a simple, easy, A-B-C sort of a 
job it is to get start 


You Can Start Right Now! 


Yes, you. You don’t need a thing you don’t already have! You can read. You can write. 
You can figure. You can think. And in your breast is the fire of ambition—the desire to 
et ahead! All right, that's all you need—we can help you just as you are—just as we have 
elped scores, yes, thousands of other two-fisted young fellows determined to get out of the 
rut and into the electric field—into work that will be pleasant—easy—and all in your 
home, during spare time. 


Fascinating Home Study As You Hold Your Old Job 


With the help we will give you, you can slip right into one of these big pay—he-man jobs and never lose a 
day's work. After a few weeks’ start, you can earn enough in installation and electric repair jobs alone to 
more than pay for the Course and lay a foundation for an Electrical Contracting or Repair Shop Business of 
your own. When the proper time comes, we will tell you the easy way to go about doing it. 


The Most Practical, Thorough and Condensed 
Electrical Course Ever Written 
This is the only home study electrical course that gives you the combined practical and theoretical training 


you must have before you can be a successful electrician without which you cannot succeed—with which 
you cannot fail, 


Written not by ONE man, with the narrow one-man viewpoint, but by 22 of the brainiest, mest 
successful, electrical ant ever drawn from the field of practice = theory. Gives you the 
Erete mastery of the subject—qualifies you as electrical expert to boss jobs— —" you right into ' the 
nd of a job you want—and does it in shortest time—at lowest cost—with t 


Most Binding Guarantee of Results Ever Otteredi 


Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale! We not only SAY we can make you an electrical expert, we Guarantee 


it! If you are not absolutely satisfied when you have finished our Practical Electrical Course, we will refund Lj 
every nickel you sent us. ha 


Experimental Outfit Worth $30 Find out all about our Ja 
Drafting Course Worth Another $30 offer. Find out about the # 
@ Big Electrical Library Worth $25 thousands who have taken 


this course in preference we 
all others and MADE GOOD. Find out about the Electric Library—four elegant volumes—worth $25, 


but free. About the  ~s Drafting Course worth another $30. The free Experimental and Demon- 4 
stration Outfit, including a real, not a make-shift Electric Motor, Wheatstone Bridge, etc.—the most 


fi de and lete E 1 : lectric 
Set all the facts without obligation, without expense! Just send the coupon! A Bloctetcal 
* 
American School f Coupon 
Dept. E1192 Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago , 4 American School, 
Dept. E- 1192, Chicago 


Please rush all informa- 
\ P tion relative to your Course 
Pewee Ignition Experts yy in Electricity. This obligates 


Ary i, F ine in no way whatever. 
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